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TO   EUGkNIE  H. 


We  have  shared  together  many  hours  of  study,  and  you 
have  been  wiUing,  at  the  cost  of  much  patient  labour,  to 
cheer  the  difficult  paths  of  intellectual  toil  by  the  unfail- 
ing sweetness  of  your  beloved  companionship.     It  seems 
to  me  that  all  those  things  which  we  have  learned  together 
are  doubly  my  own ;  whilst  those  other  studies  which  I 
have  pursued  in  solitude  have  never  yielded  me  more  than 
a  maimed  and  imperfect  satisfaction.    The  dream  of  my 
life  would  be  to  associate  you  mth  aU  I  do  if  that  were 
possible  j  but  since  the  ideal  can  never  be  wholly  real- 
ized, let  me  at  least  rejoice  that  we  have  been  so  litUe 
separated,  and  that  the  subtle  influence  .i  your  finer 
taste  and  more  delicate  perception  is  ever,  Uke  some 
penetrating  perfume,  in  the  whole   atmosphere  around 
me. 
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PREFACE. 


I  PROPOSE,  in  the  foUowing  pages,  to  consider  the  pos- 
Bibilities  of  a  satisfactory  intellectual  life  under  various 
conditions  of  ordinary  human  existence.  It  will  form 
a  part  of  my  plan  to  take  into  account  favourable  and 
unfavourable  influences  of  many  kindij  and  my  chief 
purpose,  so  far  as  any  effect  upon  others  may  be  .hoped 
for,  will  be  to  guard  some  who  may  read  the  book  alike 
agamst  the  loss  of  time  caused  by  unnecessary  discour- 
agement,  and  the  waste  of  effort  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  misdirected  energies. 

I  have  adopted  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  persons 
of  very  different  position  in  order  that  every  reader  may 
have  a  chance  of  finding  what  concerns  him..  The  let- 
ters, it  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  are  m  one  sense  as  fic- 
titious as  those  we  find  in  novels,  for  they  have  never 
been  sent  to  anybody  by  the  post,  yet  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  are  not  imaginary.  I  made  it  a 
rule,  firora  the  beginning,  to  think  of  a  real  person  when 
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Writing,  from  an  apprehension  that  by  dwelling  in  a  world 
too  exclusively  ideal  I  might  lose  sight  of  many  impedi- 
ments  which  beset  all  actual  lives,  even  the  most  excep. 
tional  and  fortunate. 

The  essence  of  the  book  may  be  expressed  in  a  few 
sentences,  the  rest  being  little  more  than  evidence  oi 
iUustration.     First,  it  appears  that  all  who  are  bom  witli 
considerable  intellectual  faculties  are  urged  towards  the 
intellectual  life  by  irresistible  instincts,  as  waterfowl  are 
urged  to  an  aquatic  life  ;  but  the  lower  animals  have  this 
advantage  over  man,  that  as  their  purposes  are  simpler, 
so  they  attain  them  more  completely  than  he  does.    The 
life   of  a  wild   duck  is   in   perfect  accordance  with  its 
instincts,  but  the  life  of  an  intellectual  man  is  never  on 
all  points    perfectly  in  accordance  with  his    instincts. 
Many  of  the  best  intellectual  lives   known   to  us   have 
been  hampered  by  vexatious  impediments  of  the  most 
various  and  complicated  kinds ;  and  when  we  come  to 
have  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lives  led  by 
our  intellectual  contemporaries,  we  are  always  quite  sure 
to  find  that  each  of  them  has  some  great  thwarting  diffi- 
culty to  contend  against.     Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
if  a  man  were  so  placed  and  endowed  in  every  way  that 
aU  his  work  should  be  made  as  easy  as  the  ignorant 
imagine  it  to  be,  that  man  would  find  in  that  very  facility 
itself  a  condition  most  unfa,  .arable  to  his  intellectual 
growth.    So  that,  however  circumstances  may  help  us  jr 
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hinder  us,  the  inteUectual  life  is  always  a  contest  or  a 
liscipline,  and  the  art  or  skill  of  living  intellectually  does 
not  so  much  consist  in  surrounding  ourselves  with  what 
is  reputed  to  be  advantageous  as  in  compelling  every 
circumstance  and  condition  of  our  Hves  to  yield  us  some 
tribute  of  intellectual  benefit  and  force.    The  needs  of 
the  intellect  are  as  various  as  intellects  themspi-es  are 
various  ;  and  if  a  man  has  got  high  mental  cultm.  juring 
his  passage  through  life  it  is  of  little  consequence  where 
ne  acquired  it,  or  how.    The  school  of  the  intellectual 
man  is  the  place  where  he  happens  to  be,  and  his 
teache.s  are  the  people,  books,  animals,  plants,  stones, 
and  eaith  round  about  him.    The  feeling  almost  always 
predominant  in  the  minds  of  inteUectual  men  as  they 
,  grow  older,  is  not  so  much  one  of  regret  that  their  oppor- 
tunities were  not  more  abundant,  as  of  regret  that  they 
so  often  missed  opportunities  which  they  might  have 
turned  to  better  account. 

I  have  written  for  all  classes,  in  the  conviction  that  the 
intellectual  life  is  really  within  the  reach  of  everyone  who 
earnestly  desires  it.  The  highest  culture  can  never  be 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  cannot  give  the  years  of 
labour  which  it  costs ;  and  if  we  cultivate  ourselves  to 
shine  in  the  eyes  of  others,  to  become  famous  in  litera- 
ture or  science,  then  of  course  we  must  give  many  more 
hours  of  labour  than  can  be  spared  from  a  life  of  practical 
industry.    But  I  am  fully  convinced  of  this,  convinced  by 
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the  observation  of  living  instances  in  all  classes,  that  any 
man  or  woman  of  large  natural  capacity  may  reach  the 
tone  of  thinking  which  may  justly  be  called  intellectual, 
even  though  that  thinking  may  not  be  expressed  in  the 
most  perfect  language.    The  essence  of  intellectual  living 
does  not  reside  in  extent  of  science  or  in  perfection  of 
expression,   but    in    a  constant    preference    for    higher 
thoughts  over  lower  thoughts,  and  this  preference  may 
be  the  habit  of  a  mind  which  has  not  any  very  consid- 
erable amount  of  information.     This  may  be  very  easily 
demonstrated  by  a  reference  to  men  who  lived  intellect- 
ually in  ages  when  science  had  scarcely  begun  to  exist, 
and  when  there  was  but  little  literature  that  could  be  of 
use  as  an  aid  to  culture.    The  humblest  subscriber  to  a 
mechanics'  institute  has  easier  access  to  sound  leamin" 
than  had  either  Solomon  or  Aristotle,  yet  both  Solomon 
and  Aristotle  lived  the  intellectual  life.     Whoever  reads 
English  is  richer  in  the  aids  to  culture  than  Plato  was,  yet 
Plato  t/ioug/if   intellectually.      It  is  not  erudition  that 
makes  the  intellectual  man,  but  a  sort  of  virtue  which 
delights  in  vigorous  and  beautiful  thinking,  just  as  moral 
virtue  delights  in  vigorous  and  beautiful  conduct.    Intel- 
lectual living  is  not  so  much  an  accomplishment  as  a 
state  v>f  condition  of  the  mind  in  which  it  seeks  ear- 
nestly for  the  highest  and  purest  truth.    It  is  the  continual 
exercise  of  a  firmly  noble  choice  between  the  larger  truth 
and  the  lesser,  between  that  which  is  perfectly  just  and 
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that  which  falls  a  little  short  of  justice.  The  ideal  life 
would  be  to  choose  thus  firmly  and  delicately  always,  yet 
if  we  often  blunder  and  fail  for  want  of  perfect  wisdom 
and  clear  light,  have  we  not  the  inward  assurance  that 
our  aspiration  has  not  been  all  in  vain,  that  it  has  brought 
us  a  little  nearer  to  the  Supreme  Intellect  whose  efful- 
gence draws  us  whilst  it  dazzles?  Here  is  the  true  secret 
of  that  fascination  which  belongs  to  intellectual  pursuits, 
that  they  reveal  to  us  a  little  more,  and  yet  a  little  more, 
of  the  eternal  order  of  the  Universe,  establishing  us  so 
firmly  in  what  is  known,  that  we  acquire  an  unshakable 
confidence  in  the  laws  which  govern  what  is  not,  and 
never  can  be,  known. 
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PART   I. 
THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS. 


LETTER  I. 

TO  A  YOUNG    MAN    OF   T.ETTERS   WHO   WORKED   EXCESSIVELY. 

j Mental  labour  believed  to  be  innocuous  to  healthy  persons— Diffi- 
culty of  testing  this— Case  of  the  poet  Wordsworth— Case  of  an 
eminent  living  author— Case  of  a  literary  clergyman— Case  of 
an  energetic  tradesman— Instances  of  two  Londoners  who  wrote 
profcs'  ionally-Scntt's  paralysis— Byron's  death-All  intellec- 
tual 1  1)01  r  proceeds  on  a  physical  basis. 

ISo  little  is  really  known  about  the  action  of  the 
Inervous  system,  that  to  go  into  the  subject  from  the 
Iphysiological  point  of  view  would  be  to  undertake  a 
jniost  difficult  investigation,  entirely  beyond  the  compe- 
Itence  of  an  unscientific  person  like  your  present  corre- 
jspondent.  You  will,  therefore,  permit  me,  in  reference  to 
jthis,  to  leave  you  to  the  teaching  of  the  most  advanced! 

p. 
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physiologists  of  the  time  ;  but  I  may  be  able  to  offer 
a  few  practical  suggestions,  based  on  the  experience  of 
intellectual  workers,  which  may  be  of  use  to  a  man 
whose  career  is  likely  to  be  one  of  severe  and  almost 
uninterrupted  intellectual  labour. 

A  paper  was  read  several  years  ago  before  the  members 
of  a  society  in  London,  in  which  the  author  maintained 
that  menial  labour  was  never  injurious  to  a  perfectly 
healthy  human  organization,  and  that  the  numerous  cases 
of  break-down,  which  are  commonly  attributed  to  ex- 
cessive brain-work,  are  due,  in  reality,  to  the  previous 
operation  of  disease. 

This  is  one  of  those  assertions  which  cannot  be  an- 
swered in  a  sentence.     Concentrated  within  the  briefest  i 
expression  it  comes  to  this,  that  mental  labour  cannot 
produce  disease,  but  may  aggravate  the  consequences  of  j 
disease  which  already  exists. 

The  difficulty  of  testing  this  is  obvious  ;  for  so  long  as  i 
health  remains  quite  perfect,  it  remains  perfect,  of  course, 
whether  the  brain  is  used  or  not ;  and  when  failure  of 
health  becomes  manifest,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide 
in  what  degree  mental  labour  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
it.  Again,  the  accuracy  of  so  general  a  statement  cannot 
be  proved  by  any  number  of  instances  in  its  favour,  since 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  brain-work  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  disease,  and  no  one  affirms  that  it  is  more  than  | 
one  amongst  many  causes  which  may  impede  the  bodily 
functions. 

When  the  poet  Wordswoith  was  engaged  in  composing  | 
the  "  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,"  he  received  a  wound  in 
his  foot,  and  he  observed  thai  the  continuation  of  the 
literary  labour  increased  the  irritation  of  the  wound ;  | 
whereas  by  suspending  his  work  he  could  diminish  it, 
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ind  absolute  mental  rest  produced  a  perfect  cure.  In 
connection  with  this  incident  he  remarked  that  poetic 
excitement,  accompanied  by  protracted  labour  in  com- 
position, always  brought  on  more  or  less  of  bodUy 
derangement  He  preserved  himself  from  permanently 
injurious  consequences  by  his  excellent  habits  of  life. 

A  very  eminent  living  author,  whose  name  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  mention,  is  always  prostrated  by  severe 
illness  at  the  conclusion  of  each  of  his  works ;  another 
is  unwell  every  Sunday,  because  he  does  not  write  on  that 
day,  and  the  recoil  after  the  mental  stretch  of  the  week 
is  too  much  for  him. 

In  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  the  physical  constitution  is 
believed  to  have  been  sound.     His  health  at  seventy-two 
was  excellent ;  the  two  other  instances  are  more  doubtful 
in  this  respect,  yet  both  these  writers  enjoy  very  fair 
health,  after  the  pressure  of  brain-work  has  been  removed 
for  any  considerable  time.      A  clergyman  of  robust 
organization,  who  does  a  good  deal  of  literary  work  at 
intervals,  told  me  that,  whenever  he  had  attempted  to 
make  i^  regular,  the  consequence  had  always  been  dis- 
tressmg  nervous  sensations,  from  which  at  other  times 
he  was  perfectly  free.     A  tradesman,  whose  business 
affords  an  excellent  outlet  for  energetic  bodily  activity, 
told  me  that  having  attempted,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary! 
work,  to  acquire  a  foreign  language  which  seemed  likely 
to  be  useful  to  him,  he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  it 
on  account  of  alarming  cerebral  symptoms.    This  man 
has  i.Timense  vigour  and  energy,  but  the  digestive  func- 
tions, m  this  instance,  are  sluggish.     However,  when  he 
abandoned  study,   the  cerebral  inconveniences   disap- 
peared, and  have  never  returned  since. 
Two  Londoners  who  followed  literature  as  a  profession, 
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and  who  both  worked  to  excess,  had  cerebral  attacks  « 
a  still  more  decided  kind.  One  of  them,  after  his  re 
covery,  resolved  to  regulate  his  work  in  future,  so  that 
it  might  never  pass  the  limits  of  moderation.  He  is 
now  living,  and  in  possession  of  a  remarkably  clear  and 
richly  furnished  intellect.  The  other,  who  returned  to  hig 
old  habits,  died  in  two  years  from  softening  of  the  braia 
I  am  not  aware  that  in  these  cases  there  was  any  othei 
disease  than  that  produced  by  an  immoderate  use  of  the 
mental  powers. 

The  health  of  Sir  Walter  Scott— we  have  this  on  his 
own  testimony — was  uncommonly  robust,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  his  paralysis  was  brought  on 
by  the  excessive  labour  which  resulted  from  his  pecu 
niary  embarrassmentc,  and  that  without  such  excessive 
mental  labour  and  anxiety  he  would  have  preserved  his 
health  much  longer.     The  death  of  Byron  was  due,  no 
doubt,   quite  as  much   to  habits   of  dissipation  as   to 
poetical  excitement;  still  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  borne  either  of  these  evil  influences  if  it  had  not 
been  accompanied  by  the  other;  and  that  to  a  man 
whose  way  of  life  was  so  exhausting  as  Byron's  was,  the 
addition  of  constant  poetical  excitement,  and  hard  work 
in  production,  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  to  have 
killed  him.    We  know  that  Scott,  with  all  his  facility, 
had  a  dread  of  that  kind  of  excitement,  and  withdrew 
from  the  poetical  arena  to  avoid  it.    We  know,  too,  that 
the  brain  of  Southey  proved  ultimately  unable  to  endure 
the  burden  of  the  tasks  he  laid  upon  it. 

Diflicult  as  it  may  be  in  some  instances  to  ascertain 
quite  accurately  whether  an  overworked  man  had  per 
fectly  sound  bodily  health  to  Degm  with,  obvious  as  it 
may  be  that  in  many  breakdowns  the  final  failure  ha< 
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been  accelerated  by  diseases  independent  of  mental  work, 
the  facts  remain,  that  the  excessive  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers  is  injurious  to  bodily  health,  and  that  all 
intellectual  labour  proceeds  upon  a  physical  basis.  No 
man  can  safely  forget  this,  and  act  as  if  he  were  a  pure 
spirit,  superior  to  physical  considerations.  Let  me  then, 
in  other  letters  on  this  subject,  direct  your  attention  to 
the  close  connection  which  exists  between  intellectual 
producc:'>n  and  the  state  of  the  body  and  the  brain  ;  not 
with  the  authority  of  a  physician,  but  with  the  sympathy 
of  a  feliow-labourer,  who  has  learned  something  from 
his  own  experience,  and  still  more  from  the  more  varied 
experience  of  his  friends. 


LETTER  II. 

TO  A  YOUNO  MAN  OF  LETTERS  WHO  WORKED  EXCESSIVELY. 

Mental  labour  rarely  compatible  with  the  best  physical  conditions- 
Wordsworth's  manner  of  composition— Mr.  W.  F.  A.  Delane— 
George  Sand  working  under  pressure— Sir  Walter  Scott's  field- 
sports— Miysical  exercise  the  best  tranquillizer  of  the  nervous 
system— Eugine  Sue— SheUey's  love  of  boating— Nervousnese 
the  affliction  of  brain-workers— Nature's  kindly  warning— Work- 
ing  by  spurts— Beckford— Byron— Indolence  of  men  of  genim 
fortunate— Distressing  nature  of  cerebral  fatigue. 

It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  worst  results  of  intel- 
lectual labour  may  be  nothing  more  than  indirect  results. 
j  Ws  may  suffer,  not  from  the  work  itself,  but  from  seden- 
tary confinement,  from  want  of  exercise,  from  insufficient 
variety  and  amusement 

Mental  labour  is  seldom  compatible  with  the  best 
physical  conditions;   it  is  so  sometimes,  however,  or 
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may  be  made  so  by  an  effort  of  will  and  resolution 
Wordsworth  composed  his  poetry  in  the  open  air.  as  h^ 
walked,  and  so  preserved  himself  from  the  evil  of  clos 
confinement  to  the  desk.     Mr.  W   F   A    n.L!      I 
m  so  much  for  the  organization  of'the  T^nf:^:::^: 
when  It  was  under  his  management,  began  by  doIgTaw 
reports  for  that  paper,  in  London  and'on  cLui   '  H 
appearance  of  rude  health  surprised  other  members  o 
his  profession,  but  he  accounted  for  it  by  the  care  he 
took  to  compensate  for  the  bad  air  and  sedentaVTbou 
m  the  courts  of  law  by  travelling  between  tl^asle 
owns  on  horseback,  and  also  by  a  mo^e  than  common l 
temperate  way  of  life,  since  he  carefully  avoided  thTbar 
dinners,  eating  and  drinking  for  health  alone.     It  is  pos 
sble  to  endure  the  most  unhealthy  labour  when  there 

ZiedT'l  T^t  °'  -^-^^or.^,.^  exercise,  accord! 
panied  by  habits  of  strict  sobriety.     The  plan,  so  com- 

rT  'f  Thr'  'I  °'  r^'"^  *°  ^^'  ^-'^h  in'sto^k  fori 
rest  of  the  year  by  a  fortnight's  hurried  travelling  in  the 
autumn,  IS  not  so  good  as  Mr.  Delane's  way  of  gett  ng 

we'eklSf  "''''  °'  '^^''  '"""^  ^^^  ---  S  thf 

cronl?^'?^  °°''  '^'*  ^'°^^^  S^"^  ^^  h"^ed  by  the 
proprietor  of  a  newspaper  who  wanted  one  of  her  novels 

T/ZT'"'  '''  '"  ^'^'''  ^^^"  ^  --^"1  -d  delLi 
me  worker,  very  anxious  to  give  all  necessaiy  labour  in 

preparation,  and,  like  all  such  conscientiouT  labourei^ 

she  can  scarcely  endure  to  be  pushed.    However  on  S 

occasion  she  worked  overtime,  as  they  say  in  CncI^^ 

narr  of  r  ^'''' *°  '^^^  '""^  ^^^^^  P^^^-e  she  did 
part  0  the  work  at  night  in  order  to  keep  several  hours 
of  daylight  clear  for  her  walks  in  the  country,  where  she 
hved.    Many  wnters.  in  the  same  situation,  would  hav. 
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temporanly  abandoned  exercise,  but  George  Sand  clung 
to  It  all  the  more  at  a  time  when  it  was  especially  neces^ 
sary  that  she  should  be  well.    In  the  same  way  Sir  Walter 
Scott  counterbalanced  the  effects  of  sedentary  occupation 
by  his  hearty  enjoyment  of  field-sports.     It  has  been 
supposed  that  his  outdoor  exercise,  which  to  weaker 
persons  appears  excessive,  may  have  helped  to  bring  on 
the  stroke  of  paralysis  which  finally  disabled  him:  but 
the  fact  IS  that  when  the  stroke  arrived  Sir  Waited  had 
altered  his  habits  of  life  in  obedience  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  duty,  and  had  abandoned,  or  nearly  so,  the 
active  amusements  of  his  happier  years.  I  believe  rither 
that  whilst  he  took  so  much  exercise  his  robust  constitu- 
tion  not  only  enabled  him  to  endure  it  without  injury,  but 
reqmredit  to  k;.p  thenervous  system  healthy, in  spiJe  of 
his  hard  work  in  literary  composition.    Physical  exercise 
when  the  constitution  is  strong  enough  to  endure  it,  is 
by  far  the  best  tranquillizer  of  the  nervous  system  which 
has  yet  been  discovered,  and  Sir  Walter's  life  at  Abbots- 
ford  was  in  this  respect  at  least,  grounded  on  the  true 
philosophy  of  conduct.    The  French  romancer,  Eugbne 
Sue,  wrote  till  ten  o'clock  every  morning,  and  pied 
he  rest  of  the  day,  when  at  his  country-house,  either  in 
horse-exercise,  or  field-sports,   or  .gardening,  for  all  of 
which  he  had  a  liking  which  amounted  topassion.  SheUe/s 
delight  was  boating,  which  at  once  exercised  his  muscles 
and  rehevea  his  mind  from  the  weariness  of  incessant 
invention  or  speculation.   It  willgeneiaUy  be  found,  that 
whenever  a  man  of  much  intellectual  distinction  ha. 
mau^umed  h.s  powers  in  full  acti^ty,  it  has  been^ 
avoiding  Uie  bad  effects  of  an  entirely  sedentary  life 

I  well  believe  that  a  person  naturally  robust,  with  a 
clear  and  powerful  bram,  could  bear  twelve  or  fourteen 
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hours'  work  every  day  for  years  together  so  far  as  the 
work  itself  is  concerned,  if  only  so  large  an  expenditure 
of  time  left  a  sufficient  margin  for  amusement,  and  exer- 
cise, and  sleep.  But  the  privation  of  exercise,  by  weak- 
ening the  digestive  and  assimilative  powers,  reduces  the 
flow  of  healthy  and  rich  blood  to  the  brain— the  brain 
requires  an  enormous  quantity  of  blood,  especially  when 
the  cerebral  matter  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  intellectual 
labour— and  usually  brings  on  nervousness,  the  peculiar 
affliction  of  the  over-driven  mental  labourer.  This  ner- 
vousness is  Nature's  kindly  warning,  preserving  us,  if  we 
attend  to  it  in  time,  from  much  more  serious  conse- 
quences. The  best  preventive  of  it,  and  often  the  only 
cure,  is  plenty  of  moderate  exercise.  The  customs  of 
the  upper  classes  in  England  happily  provide  this  in  the 
best  shape,  that  of  amusement  enjoyed  in  society,  but 
our  middle  classes  in  large  towns  do  not  get  nearly 
enough  of  it,  and  the  most  studious  are  always  strongly 
tempted  to  neglect  it  altogether. 

Men  of  great  imaginative  power  are  commonly  addicted 
to  a  habit  which  is  peculiarly  dangerous.  They  work  as 
race-horses  work,  with  the  utmost  intensity  of  eflfort  during 
short  spaces  of  time,  taxing  all  their  powers  whilst  the 
brilliant  effort  lasts.  When  Beickford  wrote  the  wonderful 
tale  "  Vathek  "  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  did  it  at  a  single 
sitting,  wh-ch  lasted  for  three  days  and  two  nights,  and 
it  cost  him  a  serious  illness.  Several  of  the  best  poeras  by 
Byron  were  written,  if  not  quite  with  equal  rapidity,  still 
on  the  same  principle  of  composition  at  white  heat  In 
cases  of  this  kind.  Nature  provides  her  own  remedy  in  the 
indolence  of  the  imaginative  temperament,  which  leaves 
large  spaces  of  time  for  the  action  of  the  recuperative 
processes.    The  same  law  governs  the  physical  energies  of 
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the  carnivora,  which  maintain,  or  recover,  their  capacity 
for  extraordinary  effort  by  intervals  of  absolute  repose. 
In  its  long  spaces  of  mental  rest  the  imaginative  tem- 
perament recruits  itself  by  amusement,  which  in  England 
usually  includes  physical  exercise  of  some  kind. 

This  fortunate  indolence  of  men  of  genius  would  in 
most  instances  ensure  their  safety  if  they  were  not 
impelled  by  necessity  to  labour  beyond  the  suggestions 
of  inclination.  The  exhausted  brain  never  of  itself  seeks 
the  additional  exhaustion  of  hard  work.  You  know  very 
well  when  you  are  tired,  and  at  such  times  the  natural  man 
b  you  asks  plainly  enough  for  rest  and  recreation.  The 
art  is  so  to  arrange  our  lives  that  the  natural  man  may 
sometimes  have  his  way,  and  forget,  if  only  for  a  time, 
the  labours  which  lead  to  weariness — not  to  that  pleasant 
weariness  of  the  body  which  promises  soundest  sleep, 
but  the  distressing  fatigue  of  the  exhausted  spirit  which 
is  tortured  by  the  importunity  of  ideas  which  it  is  unable 
to  express,  and  apprehensions  that  it  cannot  dismiss, 
which  fights  through  the  sleepless  night  the  phantoms  of 
unconquerable  horror. 

Note. — The  bad  eflfect  of  literary  composition  on  the  physical  state 
which  was  observed  by  Wordsworth  in  his  own  case  was  also 
noticed  by  Shelley  during  the  composition  of  the  "  Cenci,"  which,  he 
said,  had  been  a  fine  antidote  to  nervous  medicines,  and  kept,  he 
beheved,  the  pain  in  his  side  "as  sticks  do  a  fire."  These  influences 
we  best  observed  in  people  whose  health  is  delicate.  Although 
Joubert,  for  example,  had  an  extremely  clear  intellect,  he  could 
jcarcely  write  at  all  on  account  of  the  physical  consequences.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclu-ion  that  literary  work  acts  simply  as  a 
strong-  stimulafU.  In  moderate  quantities  it  is  not  only  innocent, 
bat  decidedly  beueficial ;  in  excess  it  acts  like  poison  on  the  nervous 
system.  What  constitutes  excess  every  man  has  to  find  ont  by  his 
own  experience,  A  page  was  excess  to  Joubert,  a  chapter  was 
moderation  to  Alexandre  Dumas. 
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LETTER  III. 

TO  A  STUDENT  IN   UNCERTAIN   HEALTH. 

Habite  of  Kant,  the  philosopher-Objection  to  an  over-minute  reini. 
lanty  of  habit— Value  of  independence  of  character-Case  o< 
an  Enghsh  author-Case  of  an  English  resident  in  Paris-Scott 
an  abundant  eater  and  drinker-Goethe  also-An  eminent  French 
publisher— Turgot— Importance  of  good  cookery— Wine  drink- 
1^  — Ale— The  aid  of  stimulants  treacherous— The  variom 
effects  of  tobacco— Tea  and  coffee— Case  of  an  English  clergy- 
man— Balzac— The  Arabian  custom  of  coffee-drinking— Wisdom 
of  occasionally  using  stimulants. 

Immanuel  Kant,  who  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  taking 
care  of  himself,  had  by  practice  acquired  a  dexterous 
mode  of  folding  himself  up  in  the  bed-clothes,  by  passing 
them  over  and  under  his  shoulders,  so  that,  when  the 
operation  was  complete,  he  was  shut  up  like  the  silkworm 
in  his  cocoon.  "When  I  am  thus  snugly  folded  up  in 
my  bed,"  he  would  say  to  his  friends,  "  I  say  to  myself 
can  any  man  be  in  better  health  than  I  am  ?  " 

There  is  nothing  in  the  lives  of  philosophers  more 
satisfactory  than  this  little  passage.  If  Kant  had  said  to 
himself,  "  Can  anybody  be  wiser,  more  learned,  more 
justly  deserving  of  immortal  fame  than  I  am  ?  "  we  should 
have  felt,  that  however  agreeable  this  opinion  might  have 
been  to  the  philosopher  who  held  it,  his  private  satisfaction 
stood  in  need  of  confirmation  from  without ;  and  even  ii 
he  had  really  been  all  this,  we  might  have  reflected  that 
wisdom  and  learning  still  leave  their  possessor  exposed 
to  the  acutest  kinds  of  suffering.  But  when  a  philosopher 
rolls  himself  up  at  night,  and  congratulates  himself  on  the 
possession  of  perfect  health,  we  only  think  what  a  happy 
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man  he  was  to  possess  that  first  of  blessings,  and  what  a 
sensible  man  to  know  the  value  of  it !    And  Kant  had  a 
deeper  happiness  in  this  reflection  than  any  which  could 
spring  from  the  mere  consciousness  of  possessing  one 
of  the  unearned  gifts  of  nature.     The  excellence  of  his 
health  was  due  in  part  to  a  sufficiently  good  constitution, 
but  It  was  due  also  to  his  own  extreme  carefulness  about 
his  habits.  By  an  unceasing  observation  of  his  own  bodily 
life,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  anxiety  of  hypo- 
chondriacs, he  managed  to  keep  the  physical  machine 
in  such  regular  order,  that  foi  more  than  thirty  years  he 
always  rose  precisely  at  the  same  minute.     If  his  object 
had  been  health  for  health's  sake,  the  result  would  still 
have  been  well  worth  any  sacrifices  of  momentary  incli- 
nation that  it  cost  him;  but  Kant  had  a  higher  purpose. 
He  well  knew  that  the  regularity  of  the  intellectual  life 
depended  entirely  on  the  regularity  of  the  bodily  func 
tions,  and,  unlike  the  foolish  men  alluded  to  by  Goethe 
who  pass  the  day  in  complaining  of  headache,  and  the 
night  in  drinking  the  wine  that  produces  it,  Kant  not 
only  knew  that  regular  health  was  necessary  to  his  work 
as  a  philosopher,  but  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
preserve  it      Few  intellectual  labourers  have  in  this 
respect  given  evidence  of  such  persistent  strength  of 
will. 

In  his  manner  of  living  he  did  not  consult  custom,  but 
the  needs  of  hig  individual  nature.  It  is  not  always  easy 
for  great  brain-workers  to  follow  with  perfect  fidelity  the 
customs  of  the  people  about  them.  These  usages  have 
been  gradually  formed  by  the  majority  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  majority ;  but  there  are  cases  where  a  close 
adherence  to  them  would  be  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  highest  and  best  activity.     A  good  example 
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Of  this  is  Kant's  intense  antipathy  to  beer.     It  did  not 
suit  him,  and    he  was  right  in  his  non-conformity  to 
German  usage  on  this  point,  but  he  was  mistaken  in 
beheving  beer  to  be  universally  injurious.      There  is  a 
very  general  belief  in  England  that  what  is  called  a  good 
breakfast  is  the  foundation  of  the  labour  of  the  day 
Kant's  breakfast,  which  he  took  at  five  in  the  morning  at 
all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  consisted  of  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.     On  this  he  worked  eight  hours 
either  m  lecturing  or  writing-a  long  stretch  of  uninler-' 
rupted  labour.     He  dined  at  one,  and  this  was  his 
only  meal,  for  he  had  no  supper.    The  single  repas» 
was  a  deviation  from  ordinary  usage,  but  Kant  found  that 
It  suited  him,  probably  because  he  read  in  th^  evening 
from  six  till  a  quarter  to  ten,  and  a  serond  meal  might 
have  interfered  with  this  by  dimini-,hing  his  power  o( 
attention.    There  exists  a  strong  medical  objection  to 
this  habit  of  taking  only  one  meal  in  twenty-four  hours 
which  mdeed  is  almost  unknown  in  England,  though 
not   extremely  rare  on    the  Continent.      I  know  an 
old  gentleman  who  for  forty  years  has  lived  as  Kant 
did,  and  enjoys  excellent  health  and  uncommon  mental 
clearness. 

A  detail  which  illustrates  Kant's  attention  to  whatever 
could  affect  his  physical  life,  is  his  rule  to  withdmw  his 
mind  from  everything  requiring  effort  fifteen  minutes 
before  he  went  to  bed.  His  theory,  which  is  fully  con- 
firmed  by  the  experience  of  others,  was,  that  there  was  a 
nsk  of  missing  sleep  if  the  brain  was  not  tranquillized 
before  bed-time.  He  knew  that  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  day  depended  on  the  night's  rest,  and  he  took  this 
precaution  to  secure  it  The  regularity  of  his  daily  walk, 
I  taken  dunng  the  afternoon  in  all  weathers,  and  the  stric 
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limitation  of  the  hours  ol  rest,  also  helped  the  souiuliicss 
Df  his  sleep. 

He  would  not  walk  out  in  company,  for  the  whimsical 
reason  that  if  he  opened  his  mouth  a  colder  air  <vould 
reach  his  lungs  than  that  which  passed  through  the  nos- 
trils; and  he  would  not  eat  alone,  but  always  had 
guests  to  dinn-r.  There  are  good  physiological  reasoni 
in  favour  of  pleasant  society  at  table,  and,  besides  these, 
there  are  good  ititellectual  reasons  also. 

By  attention  to  these  rules  of  his,  Kant  managed  to 
keep  both  body  and  mind  in  a  working  order,  more  unin- 
terrupted than  is  usual  with  men  who  go  through  much 
intellectual  labour.  The  solitary  objection  to  his  system 
ij,  the  excessive  regularity  of  habit  to  which  it  bound  him 
ijy  chains  of  his  own  forging.  He  found  a  quiet  happiness 
in  this  regularity ;  indeed,  happiness  &  said  to  be  more 
commonly  found  in  habit  than  in  anything  else,  so  deeply 
does  it  satisfy  a  great  permanent  instinct  of  our  nature. 
But  a  minute  regularity  of  habit  is  objectionable,  because 
it  can  only  be  practicable  at  home,  and  is  compatible 
only  with  an  existence  of  the  most  absolute  tranquillity. 
Kant  did  not  travel,  and  never  could  have  travelled.  He 
was  a  bachelor,  and  could  not  have  ceased  to  be  a 
bachelor,  without  a  disturbance  that  would  have  been 
intolerable  to  him.  He  enjoyed  the  full  benefits  of  his 
system  without  experiencing  its  disadvantages,  but  any 
considerable  change  of  situation  would  have  made  the 
disadvantages  apparent.  Few  lives  can  be  so  minutely 
regulated  without  risk  of  future  inconvenience. 

Kant's  example  is  a  good  one  so  far  as  this,  that  it 
proved  a,  sort  of  independence  of  character  which  would 
be  valuable  to  every  student  All  who  need  to  keep  their 
minds  in  the  best  possible  condition  ought  to  have  reso- 
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lution  enough  to  regulate  their  living  in  a  manner  which 
experience,  in  their  case,  proves  to  be  most  favourable. 
Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  custom,  a  wise  man 
makes  himself  independent  of  usages  which  are  impedi 
ments  to  his  best  activity.     I  know  an  author  who  was 
always  unwell  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning— so 
unwell  that  he  could  do  nothing  but  lament  his  miser- 
able fate.     Knowing  by  experience  the  powerful  effect  of 
regimen,  I  inquired  whether  he  enjoyed   his  breakfast. 
"  No,  he  did  not."     "  Then  why  did  he  attempt  to  eat 
any  breakfast?"     It  turned   out  that  this  foolish  man 
swallowed  every  morning  two  cups  of  bad  coffee    and 
a  quantity  of  greasy  food,  from  a  patriotic  deference  to 
the  customs   of   his   country.      He   was   persuaded   to 
abandon  this  unsuitable  habit  and  to  eat  nothing  till  half- 
past  ten,  when  his  adviser  prescribed  a  well-cooked  little 
dejeuner  d  la  fourchette,  accompanied  by  half  a  bottle  of 
sound  Bordeaux.   The  effect  was  magical.   My  friend  felt 
light  and  cheerful  htioxit  dejeuner,  and  worked  quite  happily 
and  well,  whilst  after  dejeuner  he  felt  like  a  horse  that  has 
eaten  his  com.    Nor  w  as  the  good  effect  a  transitory  one  ; 
the  bad  symptoms  never  returned,  and  he  still  adheres  to 
his  new  arrangement.    This  little  reform  made  a  wetched 
existence  happy,  and  has  had  for  its  result  an  increase  in 
production  with  a  diminution  of  fatigue.    The  explanation 
is  that  the  stomach  did  not  ask  for  the  early  breakfast, 
and  had  a  hard  fight  to  overcome  it,  after  which  came 
exhaustion  and  a  distaste  both  for  food  and  work.   There 
are  cases  where  an  opposite  rule  is  the  right  one.     An 
Englishman  living  in   Paris  found  the  French  dijeuner 
unsuitable  for  him,  and  discovered  that  he  worked  best 
on  a  substantial  English  breakfast,  with  strong  tea,  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  after  which  he  went  on  working  all 
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day  without  any  further  nourishment  till  dinner  at  six  in 
the  evening.  A  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  who  had 
stayed  with  him  at  Abbotsford,  told  me  that  Sir  Walter  ate 
and  drank  like  everybody  else  as  to  times  and  seasons, 
but  much  more  abundantly  than  people  of  less  vigorous 
organization.  Goethe  used  to  work  till  eleven  without 
taking  anything,  then  he  drank  a  cup  of  chocolate  and 
worked  till  one.  "  At  two  he  dined.  This  meal  was  the 
important  meal  of  the  day.  His  appetite  was  immense. 
Even  on  the  days  when  he  complained  of  not  being 
hungry  he  ate  much  more  than  most  men.  Puddings, 
sweets,  and  cakes  were  always  welcome.  He  sat  a  long 
while  over  his  wine.  He  was  fond  of  wine,  and  drank 
daily  his  two  or  three  bottles."  An  eminent  French 
publisher,  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  and  hard-working 
men  of  his  generation,  never  touched  food  or  drink  till 
six  in  the  evening,  when  he  ate  an  excellent  dinner  with 
his  guests.  He  found  this  system  favourable  to  his  work, 
but  a  man  of  less  robust  constitution  would  have  felt 
exhausted  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Turgot  could  not  work  well  till  after  he  had  dined 
copiously,  but  many  men  cannot  think  after  a  substantial 
meal ;  and  here,  in  spite  of  the  example  set  by  Scott  and 
Goethe,  let  me  observe  that  nothing  interferes  so  much 
with  brainwork  as  over-eating.  The  intellectual  workman 
requires  nourishment  of  the  best  possible  quality,  but  the 
quantity  ought  always  to  be  well  within  the  capacity  of 
his  digestive  powers.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  whilst 
the  intellectual  life  makes  very  large  demands  upon 
nutrition — for  cerebral  activity  cannot  go  forward  without 
constant  supplies  of  force,  which  must  come  ultimately 
from  what  we  have  eaten— this  kind  of  life,  being  seden- 
tary, is  unfavourable  to  the  work  of  digestion.    Brain- 
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workers  cannot  eat  like  sportsmen  and  farmers  without 
losing  many  hours  in  torpor,  and  yet  they  need  nutrition 
as  much  as  if  they  led  active  lives.     The  only  way  out  of 
this  difficulty  is  to  take  care  that  the  food  is  good  enough 
for  a  moderate  quantity  of  it  to  maintain  the  physical  and 
mental  powers.      The  importance  of  scientific  cookery 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.     Intellectual  labour  is,  in  iti 
origin,  as  dependent  upon  the  art  of  cookery  as  the  dis. 
semination  of  its  results  is  dependent  upon  paper-making 
and  pnnting.     This  is  one  of  those  matters  which  people 
cannot  be  brought   to  consider  seriously ;  but  cookery 
m  Its  perfection— the  great  science  of  preparing  food 
in  the  way  best  suited  to  our  use— is  really  the  most 
important  of  all  sciences,  and  the  mother  of  the  arts 
The  wonderful  theory  that  the  most  ignorant  cookery  is 
the  most  favourable  to  health  is  only  fit  for  the  dark  ages 
It  is  grossly  and  stupidly  untrue.     A  scientific  cook  will 
keep  you  in  regular  health,  when  an  ignorant  one  will  offer 
you  the  daily  alternative  of  starving  or  indigestion. 

The  great  question  of  drinks  is  scarcely  less  important. 
Sound  natural  wines,  not  strengthened  by  any  addition  of 
alcohol,  are  known  to  supply  both  stimulus  and  nourish- 
ment to  the  brain.     Goethe's  practice  was  not  irrational 
though  he  drank  fifty  thousand   bottles  in  his  lifetime.' 
Still  It  is  not  necessary  to  imitate  him  to  this  extent 
The  wine-drinking  populations  have  keener  and  livelier 
wits  than  those  who  use  other  beverages.   It  is  proved  by 
long  experience  that  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  sustains 
the  force  and  activity  of  the  brain.    The  poets  who  from 
age  to  age  have  sung  the  praise  of  wine  were  not  wholly 
either  deceivers  or  deceived.     In  the  lands  of  the  vine 
where  the  plant  is  looked  upon  as  a  nursing-mother,  men 
do  not  injure  their  health  by  drinking;  but  in  the  colder 
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North,  where  the  grape  can  never  ripen,  the  deaths  from  in- 
temperance are  frequent.  Bread  and  wine  are  almost  pure 
gifts  of  nature,  though  both  are  prepared  by  man  after 
I  the  old  traditional  ways.  These' are  not  poisons,  but  gin 
and  absinthe  are  poisons,  madness  poured  out  from  a 
bottle !  Kant  and  Goethe  loved  the  pure  Rhine  wine, 
and  their  brains  were  clear  and  vigorous  to  the  utmost 
span  of  life.  It  was  not  wine  that  ruined  Burns  and 
Byron,  or  Baudelaire,  or  Alfred  de  Musset. 

Notwithstanding  Kant's  horror  of  beer,  that  honest 
northern  drink  deserves  our  friendly  recognition.  It  has 
quite  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  giving  a 
rest  and  calm  which  no  other  drink  can  procure  for  it  so 
safely.  It  is  said  that  beer  drinkers  are  slow,  and  a  little 
stupid ;  that  they  have  an  ox-like  placidity  not  quite 
favourable  to  any  brilliant  intellectual  display.  But 
there  are  times  when  this  placidity  is  what  the  labouring 
brain  most  needs.  After  the  agitations  of  too  active 
thinking  there  is  safety  in  a  tankard  of  ale.  The  wine 
drinkers  are  agile,  but  they  are  excitable;  the  beer  drinkers 
are  heavy,  but  in  their  heaviness  there  is  peace.  In 
that  clear  golden  drink  which  England  has  brewed 
for  more  than  a  thousand  Octobers,  and  will  brew  for 
a  thousand  more,  we  may  find  perhaps  some  explana- 
tion of  that  absence  of  irritability  which  is  the  safe- 
guard of  the  national  character,  which  makes  it  faithful 
in  its  affections,  easy  to  govern,  not  easy  to  excite 
to  violence. 

If  I  have  spoken  favourably  of  beer  and  wine  as  having 
certain  intellectual  uses,  please  remember  that  I  recom- 
mend only  the  habitual  use  of  them,  not  mad  rites  of 
Bacchus,  and  even  the  habitual  use  only  just  so  far  as  it 
may  suit  the  individual  constitution.    The  liberal  regimen 
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Of  Scott  and  Goethe  would  not  answer  in  every  case,  and 
there  are  organizations,  often  very  robust,  in  which  intoxi- 
eating  drinks  of  all  kinds,  even  in  the  most  moderate 
quantity,  impede  the  brain's  action  instead  of  aiding  it 
Two  of  the  most  able  men  I  have  everkn.  vn  could  not 
dnnk  pure  wme  of  any  kind  because  it  sent  the  blood  to 
the  head,  with  consequent  cerebral  oppression.      And 
whilst  on  this  subject  I  ought  to  observe,  that  the  aid 
which  these  stimulants  afford,  even  when  the  body  grate- 
fully  accepts  them,  is  often  treacherous  from  its  very  ac 
ceptabihty.     Men  who  are  over-driven-and  the  number 
of  such  men  is  unhappily  very  great  in  these  days— say  that 
without  stimulants  they  could  not  get  through  their  labour; 
but  the  stimulants  often  delude  us  as  to  the  limits  of  our 
natural  powers  and  encourage  us  to  attempt  too  much. 
The  help  they  give  us  is  not  altogether  illusory  ;  under 
certain  hmitations  it  is  real,  but  many  have  gone  farther 
than  the  realityof  the  assistance  warranted.  The  ally  brings 
to  us  an  increase  of  forces,  but  he  comes  with  appearances 
of  power  surpassing  the  reality,  and  we  undertake  tasks 
beyond  our  strength.     In  drinking,  as  in  eating,  the  best 
rule  for  the  intellectual  is  moderation  in  quantity  with 
good  quality,  a  sound  wine,  and  not  enough  of  it  to  foster 
self-delusion. 

The  use  of  tobacco  has  so  much  extended  itself  in 
the  present  generatio:  that  we  are  all  obliged  to  make 
a  decisi  ,n  for  ourselves  on  the  ancient  controversy 
between  its  friends  and  enemies.  We  cannot  form  a 
reasonable  opinion  about  tobacco  without  bearing  in 
mmd  that  it  produces,  according  to  circumstances,  one 
of  two  entirely  distinct  and  even  opposite  classes  of 
effects.  In  certain  states  of  the  body  it  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant,  m  other  states  as  a  narcotic.     People  who  have  a 
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dislike  to  smoking  affirm  that  it  stupifies;  but  this  asser- 
tion.  at  least  so  far  as  the  temporary  consequences  are 
concerned,  is  not  supported  by  experience.     Most  of  the 
really  bnlliant  conversations  that  I  have  listened  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  :  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  best  literary  composition  that  is  pro- 
duced by  contemporary  authors  is  wrought  by  men  who 
are  actually  smoking  whilst  they  work.     My  own  expe- 
rience IS  that  very  moderate  smoking  acts  as  a  pleasant 
stimulx  upon  the  brain,  whilst  it  produces  a  temporary 
assitude  of  the  muscular  system,  not  perceptible  in 
times  of  rest,  but  an  appreciable  hindrance  in  times  of 
muscular  exertion      It  is  better  therefore  for  men  who 
feel  these  effects  from  tobacco  to  avoid  it  when  they  are 
m  exercise  and  to  use  it  only  when  the  body  rests  and 
the  mmd  labours.     Pray  remember,  however,  that  this 
IS  the  experience  of  an  exceedingly  moderate  smoker, 
who  has  not  yet  got  himself  into  the  general  condition 
of  body  which  is  brought  on  by  a  larger  indulgence  in 
tobacco      On  the  other   hand,  it  is  evident  that   men 
engaged  in  physical  labour  find  a  muscular  stimulus  in 
occasional  smoking,  and  not  a  temporary  lassitude.    It  is 
probable  that  the  effect  varies  with  individual  cases,  and 
|s  never  precisely  what  our  own  experience  would  lead  us 
0  imagine      For   excessive  smokers,  it  appears  to  be 
ht  le  more  than  the  tranquilli^ing  of  a  sort  of  uneasiness, 
the  continual  satisfaction  of  a  continual  craving.    I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  that  moderate  smoking 
diminished  mtellcctual  force;  but  I  have  observed   if 
excessive  smokers  a  decided  weakening  of  the  will,  and  a 

labour.     The  opinions  of  medical  men  on  this  subject 
are  so  much  at  variance  that  their  science  only  adds  to    "/S 
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our  uncertainty.  One  doctor  tells  me  that  the  most 
moderate  smoking  is  unqucsticnably  injurious,  whilst 
others  affirm  tliat  it  is  innocent.  Speaking  simply  from 
self-observation,  I  find  that  in  my  own  case  tea  and  coffee 
are  far  more  perilous  than  tobacco. 

Almost  all  English  people  are  habitual  tea-drinkers,  and 
as  the  tea  they  drink  is  very  strong,  they  may  be  said  to 
use  It  m  excess.     The  unpleasant  s:ymptoms  which  tea- 
poisonmg  produces  in  a  patient  not  inured   by  habit 
disappear  in   the  seasoned  tea-drinker,  leaving  only   a' 
certam   exhilaration,  which  appears  to  be   perfectly  in- 
nocuous      If  tea   is  a  safe  stimulant,  it   is  certainly  an 
agreeable  one,  and  tiiere  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason 
why  bram-workers  should  refuse  themselves  that  solace 
I  knew  a  worthy  clergyman  many  years  ago  who  from  the 
most  conscientious  motives  denied  himself  ale  and  wine 
but  found  a  fountain  of  consolation  in  the  tea-pot      His 
usual  allowance  was  sixteen  cups,  all  of  heroic  strength, 
and  the  effect  upon  his  brain  seems  to  have  been  alto- 
gether favourable,  for  his  sermons  were  both  long  an.l 
eloquent,  and  to  this  day  he  is  preaching  still,  without 
any  diminution  of  his  powers.      French  people  find  in 
coffee  the  most  efficacious  remedy  for   the  temporary 
torpor  of  the  mind  which  results  from  the  processes  of 
digestion.     Balzac  drank  great  quantities  of  coffee  whil^i 
he  wrote,  and  this,  it  is  believed,  brought  on  the  terrible 
nervous   disease   that  accelerated   his   end.     The   best 
proof  that  tea  and  coffee  are  favourable  to  intellectual 
expression  is  that  all  nations  use  one  or  the  other  as  aids 
to  conversation.     In  Mr.  Palgrave's  Travels  in  Arabia 
ther-  is  never  any  talk  without  the  inevitable  coffee,  that 
fragant  Arabian  berry  prepared  with  such  delicate  cunning 
that  It  yields  the  perfect  aroma. 
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The  wisdom  of  occasionally  using  these  various  stimu- 
lants for  intellectual  purposes  is  proved  by  a  single  con- 
sideration.   I^ch  of  us  has  a  little  cleverness  and  a  great 
deal  of  sluggish  stupidity.     There  are  certain  occasions 
when  we  absolutely  need  the  little  cleverness  that  we 
possess.     The  orator  needs  it  when  he  speaks,  the  poet 
when  he  versifies,  but  neither  cares  how  stupid  he  may 
become  when  the  oration  is  delivered  and  the  lyric  set 
down  on  paper.     The  stimulant  serves  to  bring  out  the 
talent  when  it  is  wanted,  like  the  wind  in   the   pipes 
of  an  organ.     "What  will  it  matter  if  I  am  even  a  little 
duller  afterwards?"  says  the  genius;  "I  can  afford  to 
be  dull  when  I  have  done."     But  the  truth  still  remains 
thai    there    are    stimulants   and   stimulants.     Not   the 
neciar  of  the  gods  themselves  were  worth  the  dash 
of  a  wave  upon   the  beach,  and  the  pure  cool  air  of 
the  morning. 

NoTE.-What  k  said  in  the  above  letter  about  the  employment 
of  stimulants  is  mtended  to  apply  only  to  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
organic  disease.  The  harm  which  diseased  persons  do  to  themselves 
by  conforming  to  customs  which  are  ir.nocent  for  orhers  ii  as  lament! 
able  a.  It  b  easily  avoidable.  Two  bottles  of  any  natural  wine  grown 
above  the  latitude  of  Lyons  are  a  permissible  daily  allowance  to  a 
man  whose  organs  are  all  sound  ;  but  the  doctors  in  the  wine  districts 
unanimously  forbid  pure  wine  when  there  is  a  chronic  inflammatory 
tendency  In  these  cases  even  the  most  honest  Bordeaux  ought  to 
be  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water.  There  are  manycLnic 
diseases  which  tobacco  irritates  and  accelerates.  Both  wine  and  to- 
bacco  are  injurious  to  weak  eyci. 
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I  KNOW  two  little  boys,  sons  of  a  near  ne^^hbour  who 
have  froinchUdhood  exhibited  opposite  tendeicies' On 

weather,  busy  about  horses,  and  farming,  and  game 
heedless  of  his^books,  and  studying  only  under  poS 

a  stoo^book,  and  only  goes  out  because  he  is  incited  by 
he  fratema  example.     The  two  lads  represent  two  dis 

ectual.    The  elder  ,s  happiest  during  physical  exertion  • 
he  younger  is  happiest  when  his  brafn  is  fully  occupied' 

eat  oT:.''°''r"^"^'^^'^^"^  '""^  equaliz'gTnflu: 
euce  of  the  outside  world  and  the  ways  of  living  which 
geneml  custom  has  established,  they  would  lead  the  most 
opposite  hves.  The  elder  would  inevitably  become  a 
former  that  he  might  live  in  the  countiy  and  take  exercise 
all  day  long,  or  else  he  would  seek  adventure  in  wild 
tiavel  or  in  romantic  warfare ;  but  the  younger  would  very 
quickly  be  taken  possession  of  by  some  en'grossing  inteT 

The  problem  which  these  two  young  lives  have  before  them 
IS  the  reconciliation  of  their  tendencies.  Since  they  com^ 
of  cultivated  parents,  the  intellectual  lad  has  the  better 
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chance  of  following  his  own  bent.     Both  will  have  to 
take  their  University  degrees,  and  the  younger  has  the 
advantage  there.     Still  there  are  powerful  influences  in 
favour  of  the  elder.     His  activity  will  be  encouraged  by 
the  admiration  of  his  companions,  and  by  the  example  of 
the  country  gentlemen  who  are  his  neighbours.     He  can 
ride,  and  row,  and  swim;  he  is  beginning  to  shoot-  at 
twenty  he  will  be  a  sportsman.    When  once  he  has  taken 
his  degree,  I  wonder  what  will  be  the  advances  in  his 
intellectual  culture.     Fraternal  and  social  influences  will 
preserve  the  younger  from  absolute  physical  inaction; 
but  there  are  not  any  influences  powerful  enough  to  keep 
the  elder  safe  from  intellectual  rust. 

If  you,  who  are  a  distinguished  sportsman  and  athlete,  U  ./...«„., 
would  kindly  mform  us  with  perfect  frankness  of  the  line    -"  -"'-^ 
which  your  studies  have  followed  since  you  quitted  Eton, 
we  should   be  the  wiser  for  your  experience.     Have 
gymnastic  exercises  hardened  you,  as  Plato  said  they  did 
when  pursued  excessively?  and  do  you  need  the  musical 
studies  which  he  both  valued  and  dreaded  as  the  most 
powerful  of  softening  influences?     If  you  have  energy 
enough  to  lead  both  lives,  pray  how  go  you  find  the  time  ? 
As  to  Plato's  musical  influence,  you  invite  it,  and  yet 
you  treacherously  elude  its  power.     After  being  out  aU 
day  in  the  pursuit  of  Sylvan  pleasures  (if  shooting  on 
treeless  wastes  can  be  called  a  sylvan  pleasure),  you  come 
home  at  nightfall  ravenous.     Then  you  do  ample  justice 
to  your  dinner,  and  having  satisfied  your /aim  de  chasseur 
you  go  into  the  drawing-room,  and  ask  your  wife  to  play 
and  smg  to  you.   If  Plato  could  witness  that  pretty  scene 
he  would  approve  your  obedience  to  his  counsels     He 
would  behold  an  athletic  Englishman  stretching  his  mighty 
limbs  on  a  couch  of  soft  repose,  and  letting  his  soul  grow 
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tender  as  his  ears  drank  ravishing  harmonies.     K  how- 
ever  the  ancient  sage,  delighted  with  so  sweet  a  p ictu^ 
of  strength  refined  by  song,  were  to  dwell  upon  the   Lh 
your  bolv  w"'  '^  -uld  perceive  too  soon  that,  aUh  ^ 

arter  night,  L  theZii  rethl'X'^  Jl^tLt: 
songs  or  choristers  reach  the  dead  i'n  the  ^^vr  betw!  ^ 
And  the  elevating  influences  of  hterature?  You  have 
books,  of  course,  in  abundance.  There  is  a  Hbrarv 
amongst  other  luxuries  of  your  home.  But  the  HteraTu'; 
your  intellect  feeds  upon  is  in  the  columns  of  the  SJ/" 
your  newspaper.     Yet  this  neglect  of  the  means  of^S 

VonrK  ?'  '°  ^"^  ""'"'■^^  i^€^\^v.^^^  of  the  mind 
Your  brain  by  its  nature,  is  as  vigorous  as  your  vigorous 
body     It  IS  sleep,  and  weariness,  and  the  grear  neces 

Zi"rTr'  'rr  ^'^^  ^^^^^  yo-'IntellecSl 
orZtl  """'^  °^  '■'P"^""^  ^°  g'=^^  ^  destruction 

of  muscle  is  nature's  chief  concern.    Since  you  became 
the  mighty  hunter  that  you  are,  the  wear  and  tear  ha"e 

tion  has  absorbed  your  rich  vitality. 

I  will  not  question  the  wisdom  of  your  choice,  if  there 
has  been  any  deliberate  choice,  though  perhaps  the  life 
of  action  that  you  lead  may  have  grown  rather  out  o 
circumstances  determining  h^.bit  than  from  any  conscious 
resolution.  Health  is  so  much  more  necessLy  to  "ap 
piness  than  culture,  that  few  who  could  choose  between 
them  would  sacrifice  it  for  learning,  unless  they  were 
impelled  by  irresistible  instincts.  And  beyond  the  great 
del^ht  of  health  and  strength  there  is  a'restlessness  h 

activity.      I  knew  a  brave  Italian  who  had  followed 
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Ganbaldi  m  all  hi.  romantic  enterprises  who  had  suffered 
from  prxvation  and  from  wounds,  who  had  not  only  faced 

temble  to  the  active  temperament,  had  risked  health 
from  frequent  exposure;  and  when  I  asked  him  whether 

reTd  ofsoT  ^°  ''^  ''"°"^  ^''^^'  °^  '''■'^  -  ^  P^l'tical 
creed,  or  some  more  personal  motive  that  had  led  him  to 

th  s  scorn  of  prudence,  he  answered  that,  after  honest 
self^exammation,  he  believed  the  most  powerful  nX 
to  be  the  passion  for  anactive  life.    The  active  tempera 
ment  likes  physical  action  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  a 
mean,  of  health     Activity  renews  itself  and  claimstrger 
and  larger  satisfaction,  till  at  last  the  habit  of  it  absofb 
the  whole  energy  of  the  man. 
Although  such  a  life  as  yours  would  be  incompatible 

btn'efif;::'  \'r " '°'  '^  ^-'^  '^^  ^^^^^ 

benefit  to  nie  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  exercise      If 

you  could  but  commun-  ..  that  interest,  how  wmingly 

would  I   become  your  pupil!     The  fatal  law  of  the 

studious  temperament  is,  that  in  exercise  itself  it  must 

find  some  intellectual  charm,  so  that  we  quit  ou   book 

m  the  hbr^  only  to  go  and  read  the  incite  book  o 

nature.    We  cannot  go  out  in  the  countiy  without  inces 

santly  thmkmg  about  either  botany,  or  geology  or  land 

scape  pamting,  and  it  is  difficulty  for  us'to  fifd  a  r   it 

from  the  importunate  habit  of  investigation.    Sport  is  the 

only  refuge,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  care  about  it    uffi 

ciently  to  avoid  ennui.     When  you  have  not  the  na  ural 

mstmct,  how  are  you  to  .upply  its  place  by  anyX 

believe  excitement?    There  is  no  position  in  the  world 

more  wearisome  than  that  of  a  man  inwardly  ind  fflem 

to  tl>e  amusement  in  which  he  is  trying  to  take  pS 

You  can  watch  for  game  with  an  i:?;indble  patient 
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foi  you  have  the  natural  instinct,  but  after  the  first  ten 

_        mmu  es  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood  I  lay  my  gun  down 

and  begin  to  botanize.     Last  ^veek  a  friendly  Ighbour 

invatedn^et.  a  boar-hunt.    The  boar  was  supposed  to  b" 

n  he  nizddle  of  a  great  impenetrable  plantation,  and  all 

««../^w>^vamng  the  exit  of  the  beast,  cankering  from  one  point 
of  the  wood  s  cu-cumference  to  another,  as  the  ciy  of  the 
dogs  gu:ded  me.  Was  it  pleasure  ?  A  true  hunter  would 
have  found  mterest  enough  in  expectation,  but  I  felt 
hke  a  man  on  a  railway-platform  who  is  waiting  for  a 
tram  that  is  late.  ® 
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Difficultyof  conciliatingtheanimal  and  the  intellectual  lives-Bodilv 
activity  sometimes  preserved  by  an  effort  of  the  wiU-Nece2 
of  faith  m  exercise-Incompatibility  between  physical  and  S2 

lectual  hving  disappears  in  large  spaces  of  timelpranklin^theot 
about  concentration  in  exercise-Time  an  essential  factor- 
Health  of  a  niral  postman-Pedestrian  habits  of  Wordsworth- 
Pedestum  and  equestrian  habits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott-Goethe', 
^d  delight  m  physical  exercise-Alexander  Humboldt  com 
b*^  early  delicacy  by  exercise-Intellectual  utilities  of  phj^Hl 


We  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to 
have  done;  we  have  left  undone  those  things  which  we 
ought  to  have  done,  and  there  is  no  health  in  us  " 

How  applicable,  my  dear  brother,  are  these  words 
which  the  Church,  in  her  wisdom,  has  seen  to  be  adapted 
to  all  smners-how  applicable,  1  say,  are  they  to  students 
most  especially  1    They  have  quite  a  personal  applica 
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bility  to  you  and  me.    We  have  read  ^.~^  7( 

wntten  tUl  three  o'clock  in  ,Z  ^^  '°"^'  *"^    ^^^rt  . 

no  exercise  for  we ek       nd  thr™'"''  ^  ^^^e  taken     -,- 

The  doctor  scrutinize  "urlri/d^"^^^^  '/f '  '^  "^• 
our  brains  are  wearv     ^Z^    a      ^    '  ^""^  ^"°^«  ^^^t 

for  does  not  nISV.  fr        ^"^  ^'  ""^  ^'^  ^^™i"gs. 

How  easy  it  is  to  follow  one  of  the  tu,«  i; 
or  the  intellectual!  how  (i"ffi^lt  I?     •r'^*''' ""^'""^ 
In  every  one  of  us  theT.        .  conciliate  the  twol 

have  bel  as  vtlf aTw:;:^  ^  r^^^l^^  -^'>» 
left  to  develop  iLlf  in  ildTm  But  r^^  u''^  '''''' 
there  existed  also  a  mind   and  fh.  'f  '""^  '"^'"^ 

strained  the  bodily  actT^Sy,'  1 11  a  t^th  "'"^^  ^" 
danger  of  putting  an  end  I  ."Cher         "  ^  ""°"' 

themXTbrhoT^ei^llil^fr" -^^^^^  °''  ^°*^  o'l    ^-^ 
that  their  bodily  actt'^  hasbeen"         "  7'^^  *^"  '"H  ^— ^- 
of  the  will  •  that  if  fhll^^  preserved  by  an  effort' 

call  Of  an,  sudden  ™etg„!  ^o^TTX  '"  "'""» 
residence,  in  different  p  J   oT  Ae  sale  ""  ''"" 

l>e  wiU  not  keep  a  carrLe  b„  t\  J  ''°°"'^'  °°''  ^ 
Ms  friends;  the  othe™«  ,t  h,rd':?"""°  '!"""'  *• 
and  gives  an  example  of  pl^si^  acdvLTv"™™' 
people.  Both  have  an  absoIuttSl.r?-  *"  "'°*- 
and  both  affinn  that  if  T.  ^  t  ""  '"'"'"^  «""«i 
"uld  never  Ir^ds  ^l*  ""'  <"°«  ""^^  '^'i 
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We  need  this  faith  in  exercise-this  firm  conviction  of 
Its  necessuy-the  sort  of  conviction  that  makes  a  mango 
out  m  all  weathers,  and  leave  the  most  urgent  intellectual 
labour  for  the  mere  discipline  and  hardening  of  the  body 
Few  students  possess  this  faith  in  its  purity.  It  is  hard 
to  beheve  that  we  shall  get  any  good  from  exercise  pro- 
portionate  to  the  sacrifice  of  time. 

The  incompatibility  between  the  physical  and  the  intel- 
lectual lives  ,s  often  very  marked  if  you  look  at  small 
spaces  of  time  only;  but  if  you  consider  broader  spaces 

mat  d'  'h"'''"'^'  '""   '''  -compatibility  is  n'ot  so 
marked,  and  gives  place  to  a  manifest  conciliation.    The 
bram  is  clearer  in  vigorous  health  than  it  can  be  in  the 
gloom  and  misery  of  sickness;  and  although  health  may 
last  for  a  while  without  renewal  from  exercise,  so  thai 
If  you  are  working  under  pressure  for  a  month  the  time 
given  to  exercise  is  so  much  deducted  from  the  result 
It  IS  not  so  for  the  life's  performance.     Health  sustained 
for  many  years  is  so  useful  to  the  realization  of  all  con- 
siderable intellectual  undertakings,  that  the  sacrifice  to  the 
bodily  well-being  is  the  best  of  all  possible  investments. 

Franklms  theory  about  concentrating  his  exercise  for 
^e  economy  of  time  was  founded  upon  a  mistake. 
Violent  exertion  for  minutes  is  «./  equivalent  to  moderate 
exercise  for  hours.     The  desire  to  concentrate  good  of 
vanous  kinds  into  the  smallest  possible  space  is  one  of 
the  commonest  of /«.^a«  wishes,  but  it  is  not  encouraged 
by  the  broader  economy  of  nature.     In  the  exercise  of 
the  nriind  every  teacher  is  well  aware  that  time  is  an 
essential  factor      It  is  necessary  to  ^n.  with  a  study  for 
hundred,  or  thousands  of  hours  before  the  mind  can 
assimilate  as  much  of  the  subject  as  it  may  need;  and 
so  1.  IS  necessary  to  live  in  exercise  during  a  thousand 
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I  hese  exercises  have  one  advanta  J    H,  T  ^°""''7- 

only  exercise  but  exposure    j!  "'"'"=  ""' 

giving  incleuK-nci  s'„f    r:«lr''°;:"  '°  '^=  "">""- 
brings  ™,  ,e..rs  wa,.s  ,.^r:^J^:rZ  ^ 

™or„iug,iu!7,rer';tj;K;:ir«;r:;:e'"7 

and  facuUies.  He  wet'o  e^  Iv'Z "' '^^ ''''"■ 
consulted  the  wmA.,  i,  ^  '  '  ^""^  "*  '"'  ne*" 
physicians.  '  '°  ""^  """•  ''"<'  '<>  ~nsu],  the 

«cSa:it:-c'::'te  :7°*™*-*-  -=■  « 

.«.ers  than  hi:  lovr  ed^ rcrnf  Ir "  °' 
he  happened  to  hp    >,«        i       /'^'-"rMons.    Wherever 

hood  ZtoX  loo^g .  t::;i:  ^  :r  "^*^''- 
^dedirar^'f  '^^  '^^^-^t^rd:!"' :i: 

vcuuea  tracts  of  countrv*  unA  iV  ..i,-  , 

much  of  his  best  maSl      \    I         ""^^  ^^  "^^'  ^'* 

-ane^uestH^rX^-r^iraaTSst 
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walked  thirty  miles  or  ridden  a  hundred  in  those  rich 
and  beautiful  districts  which  afterwards  proved  to  him 
such  a  mine  of  literary  wealth.     Goethe  took  a  wild 
dehg-^   m  all  sorts  of  physical  exercise— swimming  in  the 
Ilm  ^j  moonlight,  skating  with  the  merry  little  Weimai 
court  on  the  Schwansee,  riding  about  the  country  on 
horseback,  and  becoming  at  times  quite  outrageous  in 
the  nch  exuberance  of  his  energy.    Alexander  Humboldt 
was  delicate  in  his  youth,  but  the  longing  for  great  enter- 
prises made  him  dread  the  hindrances  of  physical  insuffi- 
ciency, so  he  a'-customed  his  body  to  exercise  and  fatigue, 
and  prepared  himself  for  those  wonderful  explorations 
which  opened  his  great  career.    Here  are  intellectual  lives 
which  were  forwarded  in  their  special  aims  by  habita 
of  physical  exercise;  and,  in  an  eariier  age,  have  we  not 
also  the  example  of  the  greatest  inteUect  of  a  great 
epoch,  the  astonishing  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  took  such 
a  delight  in  horsemanship  that  although,  as  Vasari  tells 
us,  poverty  visited  him  often,  he  never  could  sell  his 
horses  or  dismiss  his  grooms? 

The  physical  and  intellectual  Uves  are  not  incom- 
patible. I  may  go  farther,  and  affirm  that  the  physical 
activity  of  men  eminent  in  literature  has  added  abund- 
ance  to  their  material  and  energy  to  their  style;  that  the 
activity  of  scientific  men  has  led  them  to  innumerable 
discoveries;  and  that  even  the  more  sensitive  and  con- 
templative study  of  the  fine  arts  has  been  carried  to  a 
higher  perf-ection  by  artists  who  painted  action  in  which 
they  had  had  their  part,  or  natural  beauty  which  they 
had  travelled  far  to  see.  Even  philosophy  itself  owes 
much  to  mere  physical  courage  and  endurance.  How 
much  that  is  noblest  in  ancient  thinking  may  be  due  to 
the  hardy  health  of  Socrates  1 
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LETTER  VI. 

TO  AN  AUTHOR  IN  MORTAL  DISEASE. 

Considering  death  as  a  certaintv—Th*  r»;.A       , 

-Employmentof  hap^eMn^Ji',::?^ 7  learned  f«>n,  suffering 
not  to  be  rejected  -Their  douWeTxp^It  ^T'"^  °^ ''»«'  ^'^^ 
spoiled  children-Benefit  "f  .^  ^^°™"'^^  °^^*^"«'* 

S™^"  :r  ^r"  f.  ^---W,  his  friend 

Bixio,  who  was  dearly  aware  of  \.t      ^^^.  °  *'^'^' 

in  these  words  -.-Z^^T  *=°"dition,  answered 

viens  voir  unhomlTui  ;?"/""'  ^^^^^^'^^^^^  ^" 
J^  vivre,  et  tu  veuxri  f  ^  "'  ^"'"'^  ^"^^  ^'^eurel 
allons/uneU^it  ^2,^^  r  T^'  ""-^^ 

homme  que  tous  ces  Detit.  n,l  ^v  ^'^"'^  P°"^  "» 

H      *uu.  tes  petits  mensonges-H" 

weaHsTl  lir^lLr ;:  ^^^07-^^   ''"'l 
state;  we  both  know  that  your  maladl  th      .  "°"  ^""'' 
alleviated,  can  never  be  cured    aTd  that  Tt  I'  "'"^  ^' 
tion  of  it,  though  delayed  by  'all  the^  fi        '  *'"''°^- 
will  certainly  arrive  at  last.  M    l^^Z       "T^' 
enables  you  to  look  thic  .    .  *^°"^^^  ^^'^h 

enabled  ;„  t^  ^xtf  or^^o^^  f  ^^^° 

roundest  wisdom  which  (as  one  of  th^^^  '^^'  ^'"^ 
Englishmen  has  told  us)Van Te  H  aT'  °^  "'^°^ 
•lone.  The  admiral  !  T-  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^^^ering 
moral  nature  hi  rated'  °!  '°"^  ^'^^^"^^*"^'  -"d 
uneasiness  or  pain   to  ^  ^^-•^r.X.r.^X.  of  physical 

to  enter  quX,^  I't/n' • ''^'^  "^^'^'^^  thought, 
others,  and  to  enio^l^    ''"^'f  °  *^^  healthy  life  <i 
to  enjoy  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the] 
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universe  with  contented  submission  to  its  laws — those 
beneficent  yet  relentless  laws  which  to  you  bring  debility 
and  death.  You  have  continued  to  write  notwithstanding 
the  progress  of  your  malady ;  and  yet,  since  it  has  so 
pitilessly  held  you,  there  is  no  other  change  in  the  spirit 
of  your  compositions  than  the  deepening  of  a  graver 
beauty>  the  addition  of  a  sweeter  seriousness.  Not  one 
sentence  that  you  have  wTitten  betrays  either  the  injustice 
of  the  invalid,  or  his  irritability.  Your  mind  is  not  clouded 
by  any  mist  from  the  *"_ver  marshes,  but  its  sympathies 
are  far  more  active  than  they  were.  Your  nain  has  taught 
you  a  tender  pity  for  all  the  pain  that  is  outside  of  you, 
and  a  patient  gentleness  which  was  wanting  to  your 
nature  in  its  days  of  barbarian  health. 

Surely  it  would  be  a  lamentable  error  if  mankind  were 
to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  certain  nithless 
philosophers,  and  reject  the  help  and  the  teaching  of 
the  diseased.  Without  undervaluing  the  robust  per- 
formance of  healthy  natures,  and  without  encouraging 
literature  that  is  morbid,  that  is  fevered,  impatient,  and 
perverse,  we  may  still  prize  the  noble  teaching  which  is 
the  testament  of  sufferers  to  the  world.  The  diseased 
have  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  experience ;  they  have 
known  the  sensations  of  health,  and  then,  in  addition 
to  this  knowledge,  they  have  gained  another  knowledge 
which  enables  them  to  think  more  accurately  even  of 
health  itself.  A  life  without  suffering  would  be  like  a 
picture  without  shade.  The  pets  of  Nature,  who  do  not 
know  what  sufferering  is,  and  cannot  realize  it,  have 
always  a  certain  rawness,  like  foolish  landsmen  who 
laugh  at  the  terrors  of  the  ocean,  because  they  have 
neither  experience  enough  to  know  what  th(j.se  terrors 
are,  nor  brains  enough  to  imagine  them. 
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You  who  are  borne  along,  slowly  but  irresistibly,  to 
that  Niagara  which  plunges  into  the  gulf  of  death,-vou 
who,  with  perfect  self-possession  and  heroic  cheerfulness 
are  counting  the  last  miles  of  the  voyage,-find  leisure  to' 
study  and  think  as  the  boat  glides  onwards  silently  to 
the  inevitable  end.     It  is  one  of  the  happiest  privileges 
of  the  high  intellectual  life  that   it  can  elevate  us-at 
east  in   the  intervals  of  relief  from  complete  prostra- 
tion or  acute  pain-to  regions  of  disinterested  thought 
where  al  personal  anxieti.    are  forgotten.     To  feel  thai 
he  IS  St.  1  able  evev         lays  of  physical  weakness  and 
decline  to  add  so.-  •   •  g  to  the  world's  inheritance  of 
knowledge,  or  to  bequeath  to  it  some  new  and  noble 
thought  m  the  pearl  of  complete   expression,  is  a  pro- 
found satisfaction  to  the  active  mind  that  is  lodged  in  a 
perishing  body.     Many  diseases  fortunately  pemit  this 
ac^imy  to  the  last ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  'affi™    h 
the  work  done  in  the  time  of  physical  decline  has  i^  not 
a  few  instances  been  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  per- 
manently valuable.  It  is  notaccurately  true  that  the  mind 
and  the  body  invariably  fail  together.    Physicians  who 
Know  how  prevalent  chronic  diseases  are,  and  how  many 
eminent  men  are   physically  inconvenienced  by  them 
know  also  that  minds  of  great  spiritual  energy  possess 

whilTtTh    t'^"'^°''"'^'^"'^^^^ 

whxlst  the  body  steadily  deteriorates.     Nor  fs  there  any- 

thing  irrational  in  this  persistent  improvement  of  the 

rnmd,  even  to  the  extremest  limit  of  material  decay  for 

parcel  of  the  great  permanent  mind  of  hur.ianity;  and 
even  if  its  mfluence  soon  ceases  to  be  traceable--if  the 
.poken  words  are  forgotten-if  the  written  volume  is  not 
-eprmted  or  even  quoted,  it  has  not  worked  in  vain.  Th^ 
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intellectual  light  of  Europe  in  this  century  is  not  only  due 
to  great  luminaries  whom  everyone  can  name,  but  to 
millions  of  thoughtful  persons,  now  utterly  forgotten, 
who  in  their  time  loved  the  light,  and  guarded  it,  and 
increased  it,  and  carried  it  into  many  lands,  and  be- 
queatheu  it  as  a  sacred  trust.     He  who  labours  only  for 
his  personal  pleasure  may  well  be  discouraged  by  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  cease  from  his  selfish 
toil  on  the  first  approaches  of  disease ;  but  whoever  has 
fully  realized  the  grand  continuity  of  intellectual  tradition, 
and  taken  his  own  place  in  it  between  the  future  and  the 
past,  will  work  till  he  can  work  no  more,  and  then  gaze 
hopefully  on  the  worid's  great  future,  like  Geoffroy  Saint- 
Hilaire,  when  his  blind  eyes  beheld  the  future  of  zoology. 


LETTER  VII. 

TO  A  YOCNO  MAN  OF  BRILLIANT  ABILITY,  WHO  HAD  JUST  TAKBW 

HI£   UEGREE. 

A  domestic  picture— Thoughts -■  iggested  by  ^t— Importance  of  the 
senses  in  int^^llectual  pursuits— Importance  of  hearing  to  Madame 
de  Stael— Importance  of  seeing  to  Mr.  Ruskin— Mr.  Prescott,  the 
historian— How  blindness  retarded  his  work— Value  of  all  the 
five  senses— Self-government  indispensable  to  their  perfection- 
Great  value  of  longevity  to  the  intellectual  life. 

It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  pass  an  evening  at 
your  father's  house ;  but  on  the  last  occasion  that  pleasure 
was  very  much  enhanced  because  you  were  once  more 
with  us.  I  watched  your  mother's  eyes  as  she  sat  in  her 
place  in  the  drawing-room.  They  followed  you  almost 
without  ceasing,  and  there  was  the  sweetest,  happiest 
expression  on  her  dear  fare,  that  betrayed  her  tender 
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maternal  love  for  you  and  \^\T'T- 

Vour  fatner  was  Z^^^^^TT"'  "^^'^^  P^de. 

-ch  more  gay  and  talL^hl"    I Va""  "'"'u'^  "^^ 

'wo  or  three  anxious  years    he  toM  '  '''"  ^'"'  ^°^ 

entered  playfully  into'he  -^s  to  I  '""fl  ^'""^  ''  ^^ 
projects  for  the  future  and  ookl  r  .''  ^^ ^^^ P^^^^^nt 
exaggeration.    I  sat  auietl     ^  '^'"^  ^"^  ^^'^^'io"^ 

not  need  much  perspicacity  frtShhT.""^  ^"  ''' 
of  the  happiness  that  was  lol:^^^^^^'''^'^'' 
gladdened  by  the  first  successes  l,^'     They  were 

the  evidence  ofyourstreneth  1..^°",'  '"""^^^^  '  ^^ 
long  cherished.  ^°"' '''""^^^ '  ^y  the  realization  of  hopes 

Watching  this  charming  picture  wJfh 

Pathy,  I  began  to  have  certam  thTuX     f   ^''^'''  '^- 

t  is  my  present  nuroose  !1  ^    '  °^  ""^  ^^"  ^^'^^ 

disgui/e."^  I  hl^htT'   hn'''"''"""'^^'  ^^  ^^"  -"h°"* 

spemtor  of   0  %1     ;frr:'r'l^  "  ^^  ^^  ^e  the 

dered  to  a  painfinTthat  ^      '  ^'  '^'"  ^"^  ^3^^«  >^^'^- 

also  there  wSth:   'n^dlTl tit'  '\  f  ^^ 
a  lone  wav     tk^      •    •  ^'  "^^^  'his  led  me 

they  left  the  palette  of  the  1,1^  i?  f      *^'''  ^  ''''™  I 
composition  had  not  lost  one  of  th.  ^  ^^^ 

rhte^t.r:L-::r""--- 

bloot,  of  his  chStunl  he7„rh7a-  f  ''  'i"''  ""' 
Up  was  full  and  imperious;  h  s  Ss  atWe^™' '°°,;  ""^ 
■ig  haughty  and  dauntless.    AlUifesL!^.^      '    J'  '""■ 

Hror^T-;-r"--^^^^^^ 

^-e  passion, '^rruS-Trp-.-^ 

&    3 
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perfection  of  aristocracy-this  ideal  of  the  age  of  fine 
gentlemen,  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature  helped  by  all  the 
inventions  of  art  ? 

Then  I  thought  farther:  "That  splendid  young  noble 
man  in  the  picture  will  look  just  as  young  as  he  does 
now  when  we  shall  be  either  superannuated  or  dead." 
And  I  looked  at  you  and  your  mother  ^gain  and  thought  • 
"  It  IS  just  five  minutes  since   I   saw  these  two  living 
beings,  and  in  this  little  space  of  time  they  have  both  ot 
them  aged  a  little,  though  no  human  observer  has  enough 
dehcacy  of  perception   to  detect  so   inappreciable  an 
alteration."     I  went  gradually  on  and  on  into  the  future 
tiying  to  imagine  the  changes  which  would  come  over 
yourself  more  especially  (for  it  was  you  who  ;vere  the 
centre  of  my  reverie),   till   at  last   I   imagined   pretty 
accurately  what  you   might   be   at  sixty;  but   there   it 
became  necessary  to  stop,  because  it  was  too  difficult  to 
conceive  the  processes  of  decay. 

After  this,  one  thought  grew  upon  me  and  became 
dommant.     I  thought,  at  present  he  has  all  the  senses 
in  their  perfection,  and  they  serve  liim  without  a  hitch. 
He  is  an  intelligence  served  by  organs,  and  the  organs 
are  all  doing  their  duty  as  faithfully  as  a  postman  who 
bnngs  letters.     When  the  postman  becomes  too  infirm 
to  do  his  work  he  will  retire  on  his  little  pension,  and 
another  will  take  his  place  and  bring  the  letters  just  as 
regularly;   but  when  the  human  organs  become  infirm 
they  cannot  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  new  ones,  .so 
that  we  must  content  ourselves,  to  the  end,  with  their 
service,  such  as  it  may  be.     Then  I  reflected  how  useful 
the  senses  are  to  the  high  intellectual  life,  and  how  wise 
it  is,  even  for  intellectual  purposes,  to  preserve  them  ai 
long  as  possible  in  their  perfectici. 
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To  be  able  to  see  and  hear  well-to  feel  healthy  sensa- 

See      If  /  /""^'  °'  ^'^^^^^"^^'  ^"d  art,  and 

science.     If  you  read  attentively  the  work  of  any  truly 

^lustnous  poet,  you  will  find  that  the  whole  of  the  image^ 

which  g,ves  power  and  splendour  to  his  verse  is  derfved 

S^tand T!  P'^'^^^^P^;^^  '^^^«  gone  much  farther  than 
^aid  ultim^M  ^'^^  ^'^  ^"^^^^  ^"^^"-^-'  J'fe  is 

thattehr      '  "'°",  remembered  physical  sensations; 
that  we  have  no  mental  conception  thatis  really  indepen- 

thou'h     s"o"r  "'"""^^'  "^^'  *^^^  '""^  --^  abstract 
thought  is  only  removed  from  sensation  by  successive 

s^raTand  "'f "'°"-     '  ""^'^  "°^  ^^-^'^  ^^b  o 
so  great  and  mysterious  a  subject  as  this ;  but  I  desire  to 

b;Tntdrrr'°'r  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ----^^  <^^^^oZ 

by  intellectual  people,  which  is  the  enormous  importance 
of  the  organs  of  sense  in  the  highest  intellectual  pursuits 

l^lzt:rT  'z  "^"^^  ^'^•^'^  '^-^  --^  ^ 

the  u^'n f  ^         '■ '°  '^'  "^'  °^  ^''  '''''  the  other  to 
litLr  °^,^!^^■^e«•     Madame  de  Stael  obtained  her  ^--V.w 

vStTon"    S'    .'^""^  ''''''''''''y  ^y  —  of  con.  ^tel 
lea"  d  and  b^r  ""''''  ^^^^^-^^'-"y.  the  talk  of  the       """ 
learned  and  bnlhant  men  amongst  whom  she  lived  to  the 
subject  ,hich  for  the  moment  happened  to  occupy  he 

ne  catcher.  '"  ""''''  '^^^''^"^  ^^^^  she  ieard,  as  a 
net  catches  fish  m  a  nver.  First,  she  threw  down  on  iaper 
a  very  brief  rough  draft  of  the  intended  literary  proWt 

"Js  a"'  '°  '^^'  '"^  '^°"^  "  ^'^  niade?sZnd 
JsoL  S  K  ""^^"^'i  ^°"'^  '^y^'  ^^^'^  «he  exhibited 
^o  some  of  her  trusted  friends,  profiting  by  their  hints 
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and  suggestions.     Her  secretary  copied   the  corrected 
manuscnpt,  .ncotporating  the  new  matter,  on  paper  2  h 
a  very  broad  margin  for  farther  additions.     During  all 
he  t,me  that  .t  took  to  carry  her  work  tl^rough  thes 
successive  states,  that  ingenious  woman  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  her  ears,  which  were  her  natural  provider 
She  made  everybody  talk  who  wa.  likely  to  be  of  any  use 
to  her,  and  then  immediately  added  what  she  had  cau^ 
on  the  wrde  margin  reserved  for  that  purpose.    She  used 

been  bimd.    We  have  it  on  her  own  authority,  that  were 
It  not  out  of  respect  to  custom,  she  would  not  open  h  ! 
wmdow  to  see  the  Bay  of  Naples  for  the  first  time 
^hereas  she  would  travel  five  hundred  leagues  to  7i 
with  a  clever  man  whom  she  had  never  met 
_  Now  since  Madame  de  Stael's  genius  fed  itself  exclu- 
srvely  through  the  faculty  of  hearing,  what  an  eno^ous 
difference  it  would  have  made  to  her  if  she  hadTeen 
deaf  I   ^  It  ,s  probable  that  the  whole  of  her  literary 
reputation  was  dependent  on  the  condition  of  her  ear7 
Even  a  very  moderate  degree  of  deafness  Oust  enough  to 

o^Ltrir"'  '^'""^  "'''^ '"'  '^'^  '"^  ^"  p^^'^^ 

The  next  instance  I  intend  to  give  is  that  of  a  distin. 
pushed  contemporaor,  Mr.  Ruskin.  His  peculiar  posi- 
tion m  literature  is  due  to  his  being  able  to  see  as  c'ulri- 
vated  artists  see.     Everything  that  is  best  and  most 


^"«-«/   orimnal  .  "-.       \/-'-/"^"S  ^nat  is   best  and  most 

si,Ht/   °"g'"al  in  his  writings  is  invariably  either  an  account 

of  what  he  has  ep/>r.  \t.  i,;„  •    j  ,         .   .    ^"""^ 


„r    u  i.  t.    1  °        -"'M,wcviyi;,  ciiuer  an  account 

of  what  he  has  seen  in  his  own  independent  inimitable 
way  or  else  a  cnticism  of  the  accurate  or  defective  sight 
of  others.     His  method  of  study,  by  drawing  and  takL 

IfZnrr  ""TT'  '  f  ^^"'  ^'  ""''  ^^^"'  ^«  entirely  dif 
i  ferent  from  Madame  de  Stael's  method,  but  refers  always, 
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endowed  Itl  tnT.  ^"1  ""*"""=>  *""  "«» 
see  fairly  well   to  r'tr        "  """^  P"=°"^  "'>» 

his  work.  enthusiasm  was  quite  essential  to 

The  weU-known  instance  of  Mr.  Prescott  ih.  u- 

n.ost  resolute  natm-es  would  eve^Tream  of  "  ""^ 

Aem.  When  the  n,a,erials  foHhe  "  rI^  oTf  T™! 
and  Isabella"  amved  in  Presco..^  ^iCt^ 
h.s  remaimng  eye  had  jus.  suffered  from^ve^l^ZT' 
such  a  degree  that  he  could  not  use  ri  w  r 
"I  well  ren,en=ber ...  he  wrote  Z  Z^ZlZ  '^^ 
blank  despair  whirh  T  f«]f     u  .       ''"^"">     'ne 

a  most  tedious  process,  which  would  have  worn  ott^! 
patience  of  any  other  author,  Mr.  PreKottTd    .  , 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  h  s  w^rk  Tltt     ^ 
years  of  laW-probahly  thrice  ItucL'  Z^  XS , 
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have  been  needed  by  an  author  of  equal  inteUectual 
ability  without  any  infirmity  of  sight 

Although,  of  the  five  senses  which  God  has  given  us 
sight  and  hearing  are  the  most  necessary  to  the  intel- 
lectual life,  It  may  easily  l.e  demonstrated  that  the  lower 
ones  are  not  without  fheir  intellectual  uses.     Perfect 
hterature  and  art  can  only  be  produced  by  men  who  are 
perfect  m  all  their  natural  faclties.     The  great  creative 
intellects  have   never   been   ascetics;   they  have   been 
nghtly  and  healthily  sensitive  to  every  kind  of  pleasure 
The  taste  of  fruits  and  wines,  the  perfume  of  flowers" 
are  a  part  of  the  means  by  which  the  spirit  of  Nature 
influences  our  most  secret  thoughts,  and  conveys  to  us 
suggestions,  or  carries  us  into  states  of  feeling  which 
have  an  enormous  eff-ect  upon  our  thinking,  though  the 
manner  m  which  the  effect  is  produced  is  one  of  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  our  mysterious  being.     When  the 
Caliph  Vathek  added  five  wings  to  the  palace  of  Al- 
korem^,  on  the  hill  of  Pied  Horses,  for  the  particulai 
gratification  of  each  of  his  five  senses,  he  only  did  on 
a   uselessly  large    scale   what    every  properly-endowed 
human  being  does,  when  he  can  afford  it,  on  a  small 

.en?"  ''t1,"°'  '"'P.'''  '"^  °^  P'"'^^^'"g  ""J'^'ted  indul- 
gence The  veiy  object  of  this  letter  is  to  recommend, 
for  intellectual  purposes,  the  careful  preservation  of  the 
senses  in  the  freshness  of  their  perfection,  and  this  is 
altogether  incompatible  with  every  species  of  excess.  If 
you  are  to  see  clearly  all  your  life,  you  must  not  sacrifice 
eyesight  by  overstraining  it;  and  the  same  law  of  mode- 
ration ,s  the  condirion  of  preserving  every  other  faculty. 
I  want  you  to  know  the  exquisite  taste  of  common  d^ 
bread;  to  enjoy  the  perfume  of  a  larch  wood  at  a  dis 
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.ance;  ,0  feel  delight  when  a  ^^^Z:^:^^;:^:^;:;^^ 

audible    pnrl  »o»  i>pneres,  it  it  were  but 

Young  men  are  careless  of  lon-evitv  •  hnf  hr., 
are  added  venr«  tr.  ,u    r  ,        "^^"y*  but  how  precious 

Z  uT  '  1'™««'S  for  whom  Nathaniel  Haw 
tlorne  had  a  peculiar  dislike,  for  his  unmanned  2^^ 
"f  .nterruption),  who  stops  the  auriferous  pt^etse' 
Oh  the  mystety  of  the  nameless  ones  who  ha^  H  h 
w... he  wedge  was  thin  and  looked  so  ;  :,  and  ligSl 

the  seal  ^^^'  '^'^^  o^^t  into 

dea'Jhir-trafoTcW  "^^pS"'  •'^^^^^  °^  ''"^-Pt-n  caused  by 
st.ll  in  full  activity  ank  deltf  ^'"  '?•?"  "P'^"  '^'"^  ^J^^'^'  ^e  wii 

..u„u.ao.„fj;Scrrrr^-:7--^-f- 
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gmt  thi:>gs  .till  to  do,  all  ^v«  ready  i„  ray  head.  After  thirty  year, 
of  labour  and  research,  there  remained  but  to  write  and  „nJT 
hands  fail,  and  c^,  with  them  the  head."  But  th  most  LenJr 
instances  of  this  kind  of  interrupUon  .re.  from  ^e^^t^;,  'nJ^ 

thcttL"  Str ,  ^r  '''  ''^'^  '^^  '^=  decetdTnl  LS^ 
the  extent  of  the  loss,  for  a  man's  immediate  ncjjhbour.  arc  gene^ailv 
the  very  as,  persons  to  become  aware  of  the  natt.™  \i  h5  Z!^ 
•»the  value  of  his  acquirementa.  Vo^ina 
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rO  A   MOFALIST   WHO  HAD  SAID  THAT    THERE  WAS  A  w*-,   « 

In  poetrj-Worfswonk',  dre«l  on,    mJ,       n?   '""nposUlon 

ing-Labour  undergone  for  m^e  ^i^l^SZ^'XlT^ 
students-Giordano  Bruno.  P'^e-Moral  strength  of 

You  told  me  the  other  day  that  you  believed  the  in^.,o 
ment  to  what  I  called  intellectud  ^^t^^^ 
love  of  pleasure-pleasure  of  a  higher  k^nd  Z^a     k 
than  that  which  we  derive  fro.  winefyeT  f^  co.pt; 
to  It    You  went  on  to  say  that  you  could  not,  from  the 
moral  point  o   view,  discern  any  appreciable  difference 
between  mtoxicating  oneself  by  mei,s  of  litem^^^', 
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lk^Thk'  Y'^f^  «^t^"g  tipsy  on  port  wine  or  brandy;  that  the 
2_       reading  of  poetry,  most  especially,  was  clearly  self-intoxi- 
cation -a  service  of  Venus  and  Bacchus,  in  which  the 
suggestions  of  artfully-ordered  words  were  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  harem  and  the  wine-flask.     Completing 

1;:;XT     J''^'!T"  ""^  '^^'  '^"^'  y°"  ^^^^  ^hat  the  excitement 
produced  by  oratory  was  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  excitement  produced  by  gin,  so  that  Mr.  Bright  and 
M  Gambetta-nay,  even  a  gentleman  so  respectable  as 
the  late  Lord  Derby-belonged  strictly  to  the  same  pro- 
fession as  the  publicans,  being  dealers  in  stimulants,  and 
no  more     The  habitual  student  was,  in  your  view,  nothing 
better  than  the  helpless  victim  of  unresisted  appetite 
to  whom  intellectual  intoxication,  having  been  at  first  a 
pleasure,  had  finally  become  a  necessity.     You  added 
that  any  rational  person  who  found  himself  sinking  into 
such  a  deplorable  condition  as  this,  would  have  recourse 
to  some  severe  discipline  as  a  preservative-a  discipline 
requiring  close  attention  to  common  things,  and  rigo. 
rously  excluding  every  variety  of  thought  which  could 
possibly  be  considered  intellectual. 

It  is  strictly  true  that  the  three  intellectual  pursuits- 
nterature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts-are  all  of  them 
strong  stimulants,  and  that  men  are  attracted  to  them 
by  the  stimulus  they  give.     But  these  occupations  are 
morally  much  nearer  to  the  common  level  of  other  occu- 
pations than  you  suppose.     There  is  no  doubt  a  certain 
intoxication  in  poe  y  and  painting;  but  I  have  seen  a 
tradesman   find   a   fully  equivalent  intoxication  in  an 
addition  of  figures  showing  a  delightful  balance  at  his 
banker  s.     I  have  seen  a  young  poet  intoxicated  with  the 
love  o.  poetiy ;  but  I  have  also  seen  a  young  mechanical 
genius  on  whom  the  sight  of  a  locomotive  acted  exactly 
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hke  a  bottle  of  champagne.     Everything  that  is  capable 
of  excumg  or  moving  man,  everything  th'at  fires  him  wS^ 
enthusiasm,  everything  that  sustains  his  enerls^bovt 
the  dead  level  of  merely  animal  exister.ce,  may  be  com 
pared,  and  not  very  untruly,  to  the  action  of  generous" 
wine.     -Ihe  two  most  powerful  mental  stimulants-  nee 
th  y  overcome  even  the  fear  of  death-are  unlron 
ably  rehgicn  and  patriotism:  ardent  states  of  feeWboth 

;L?uTiii;'^\:'eTiT  ^^-^"^^  ^^  ^^^^  -^-  ^^ 

great  utility.     It  enables  men  to  bear  murh    ^c  r.    e 
niuch  which  would  be  beyond  their  nTtunl  tfe  H 
were  not  sustained  by  powerful  mental  stimulants     And 
so  It  IS  in  the  intellectual  life.     It  is  because  t  labours 
are  so  severe  that  its  pleasures  are  so  glorious      Th.  I 
Creator  of  intellectual  man  set  him  the  mTarduIu   ' 
tasks-tasks  that  required  the  utmost  possible  padence 
cx>urage.  self-discipline,  and  which  at  tlfe  same  tim    were 
fo  the  most  part,  from  their  veiy  nature,  likely  to  recdve 
only  the  most  meagre  and  precarious  pecuniaiy  rewl  d 
Therefore,  m  order  that  so  poor  and  weak  a'crelture 
mgh    execute  its  gigantic  works  with  the  energy  nee! 
sary  to  their  permanence,  the   labour  itself  wfs  made 
densely  attractive  and  interesting  to  the  few  who  were 
fitted  for  It  by  their  constitution.     Since  their  couZe 
cmi  d  not  be  maintained  by  any  of  the  common  mot^^f 
which  carry  men  through  ordinary  drudgery-since  ne  tW 
wea  th  nor  worldly  position  Z  in  th\i>  prospeT  the 
drudgery  they  had  to  go  through  was  to  be' rewarded  b! 
he  triumphs  of  scientific  discoveiy,  by  the  felicitS  of 
artistic  expression.     A  divine  drunkenness  was  gi    n  to 
th^m  for  their  encouragement,  suipassing  the  gift  of  the 

But  now  that  I  have  acknowledged,  not  ungratefully,, 
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the  necessity  of  that  noble  excitement  which  is  the  life 
of  life,  it  is  time  for  me  to  add  that,  in  the  daily  labour 
of  all  intellectual  workers,  much  has  to  be  done  which 
[requires  a  robustness  of  the  moral  constitution  beyond 
[What  you  appear  to  be  aware  of.    It  is  not  long  since  the 
present  Bishop  of  Exeter  truly  affirmed,  in  an  address  to 
a  body  of  students,  that  if  there  were  not  weariness  in 
work,  that  work  was  not  so  thorough-going  as  it  ought  to 
be.     "Of  all  work,"  the  Bishop  said,  "that  produces 
results,  nine-tenths  must  be  drudgery.    There  is  no  work, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  which  can  be  done  well 
by  any  man  who  is  unwilling  to  make  that  sacrifice. 
Part  of  the  very  nobility  of  the  devotion  of  the  true 
workman  to  his  work  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  man  is 
not  daunted  by  finding  that  drudgery  must  bo  done ;  and 
no  man  can  really  succeed  in  any  walk  of  life  without  a 
good  deal  of  what  in  ordinary  English  is  called  pluck. 
That  is  the  condition  of  all  work  whatever,  and  it  is  the 
condition  of  all  success.     And  there  is  nothing  which 
so  truly  repays  itself  as  this  very  perseverance  against 
weariness." 

You  understand,  no  doubt,  that  there  is  drudgery  in 

the  work  of  a  lawyer  or  an  accountant,  but  you  imagine 

that  there  is  no  drudgery  in  that  of  an  artist,  or  author,  or 

man  of  science.     In  these  cases  you  fancy  that  there  is 

nothing  but  a  pleasant  intoxication,  like  the  puffing  of 

tobacco  or  t'    sipping  of  claret  after  dinner.    The  Bishop 

sees  more  accurately.    He  knows  that  "  of  all  work  that 

produces  results  nine-tenths  must  be  drudgery."     He 

makes  no  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  arts  and  sciences  j 

if  he  had  made  any  such  exceptions,  they  would  have 

proved  the  absence  of  culture  in  himself.     Real  work  of 

hU  descripUons,  even  including  the  composition  of  ooetrv 
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(the  most  intoxicating  of  all  hnmnn  r.  v  x  ' 
dodgery  i„  so  ,a.,e  !,.o^.^^^  Ct L:r  I 
courage  is  necessary  to  carrv  it  ,„  """'"^^'f  ""ral 
Son,e  of  the  most  p'op„lar  vrL  !  r  ™"''"^"  '=»"=• 
.he  labour  of  ..^J!^,  "CstX  *!  ^"^1 
aiuch  r^re  sensitively  than  he  dirf   iv        ,.  "" 

labours   as    a   distribiilor    of     ,  '"'  P™^"= 

W.*/.^,,„:t    'is      C«  r^C  "^   ""' 
ii.era.y  men.     But  we  feel,  i„  rZ^'CZZZ 
conipoution  was  a  serious  toil  to  hi„,     TT,'  *" 
Often  visible.     Let  me  take  the ^  '    'T*/  o*""'*^"^,-' 

-..n.hf r'*='  ='^-'""^  for  Cc;'a„^™: 

jrt:^e£s.a:r™'r.rr'ir"' 

^nd"LallaR„„kh."   Moore  sai<I     ,^''\''f  M^'odies" 
and  may  not  give  the  prec  se  worTs  b  «  t         "™°'^' 

but  his  expression  implied  that  there  was  painful  1,*,^ 
.n  the  work.    When  he  began  to  writers  RLkV'S 

many  unsatisfactory  attemnf«    fi«i-        f  '^^^^'' 

this  series  of  disheartening  experiments  Wn  t 

on  much  further   I  m.,.f  if.      ^f  ""^"^^  ^een  earned 

nner,  i  must  have  thrown  aside  the  work 
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n  despair.'  He  took  the  greatest  pains  in  long  and 
labonously  preparing  himself  by  reading.  «  To  form  a 
store,  use  as  it  were,  of  illustrations  purely  Oriental 
and  so  f.  .lianze  n^vself  with  its  various  treasures  that 
quick  as  Fa:xy  required  the  .Id  of  fact  in  her  spiriting 
the  memoo^  was  ready  to  furnish  materials  for  the  spell! 
work;  such  was,  for  a  long  while,  the  sole  object  of  my 

It'nf  V   n  •  ^"f  "^^^'"^  °P-'°"«  favourable  to  the 
truth  of  his  Oriental  colouring,  he  says:  "Whatever  0/ 
vanity  there  may  be  in  citing  such  tributes,  they  show, 
at   least,  of  what  great  value,   even  in  poetry,  is  tha 
prosaic  quality,  indust^^,  since   it  was  in   a  slow  and 
abonous  collection  of  small  facts  that  the  first  founda- 
tions of  this  fanciful  romance  were  laid." 
^    Other  fine  aits  make  equally  large  "claims  upon  the 
industry  of  their  professors.    We  see  the  charming  result, 
which  looks  as  If  It  were  nothing  but  pleasure-the  mere 
sensuous  gratification  of  an  appetite  for  melodv  or  colour  • 
but  no  one  ever  eminently  succeeded  in  music'or  painting' 
without  patient  submission  to  a  discipline  far  from  attrac 
tive  or  enteitamr  ..    An  idea  was  very  prevalent  amongst 
the  upper  classes  in  ^.,land,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  ago,  that  art  w.s  not  a  serious  pursuit,  and  that 
Frenchmen  were  too  frivolous  to  apply  themselves  seri- 
ously to  anything.     When,  however,  the  different  schools 
of  art  m  Europe  came  to  be  exhibited  together,  the  truth 
began  to  dawn  upon  people's  minds  that  the  French  and 
Belgian  schools  of  painting  had  a  certain  superiority  over 
the  rest~a  superiority  of  quite  a  peculiar  sort ;  and  when 
the  cntics  applied  themselves  to  discover  the  hidden 
causes  of  this  generally-perceived  superiority,  they  found 
out  that  It  was  due  m  great   measure   to   the  patient 
drudgery  submitted  to  by  those  foreign  artists  in  their 
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youth.     English  painters  who  have  attain.^  7T~~~I " 

have  gone  through  a  like  drudC   ,f  nl?     ^f'^^'^^A^^^'^  n 
-/-at  leas,  in  secrecy  and  s^Se      M^Tohn^r^"^      T" 

said  that  JLs::::;;:t^':^j;; ''-  f  «> 

•f  we  liked  to  examine  them  J    J     'w""  "  °"'  '"^ 
anything  that  might  be  success^,!      V  '  '°  ''^''' 

being  in  Londo.'at    I  e  tin  e   r     f  ^'^T^^'-^^hed.     Not 
frierd  to  go  and  se^  f  H  '^^'"^  '"  experienced 

answer  our  p'^pose       l       T  "^^''^'"^  ^'^^  -°"Jd 
purpose.       hoop   afterwnrWc  u 

erected,-i„„„„„able studies  in  c„,„,r  Z    ,        u'™ 
n>os.  perfect  care  and  finish,  and  aU  for  st    ,"'*  ""= 
merely,  not  for  any  direct  reuaJd  i„  r         '"='f-<^''"™io'> 
admired  the  extraor.lin    ;  Z^^rVZ''     ^'  '""^  =" 
little  pictures  of  M..issoZlV  '=P'^«™'="»n  i"  the 
by  painting  studies  /2  ffo    !  ./"r  ™  '"i'""^ 
artist  has  sustained  hif  Wv     .t'  l"!'™:;:"'  ""^  ?=, 
Practice.     Mulready,  between  £  cone  Z  ^f  '"       ' 
picture  and  the  execution  of  it  used^^'         J  "  ""   """"* 
special  training  for  the  intended IS  Jltr      """  ' 
.n  colour  cf  every  separate  thinrrtat^T'T  "'"'''' 
of  the  composition.     It  is  useless  to  °™  P"' 

these  examples,  since  alll^t  ,"  s'°f°  °"  """"P'^i"« 
have  been  distinguished  fot  t^Z'^^Tj^'::'^!^ 
directed  labour.     This  faith  w..  ^^""^  '^^"- 

that  i.  limited  his  Jeai^   g    Z:  Td"^  ""  ^,T?* 

tVom  assigning  their  due  imporaZ,o"i?  •  k    "    "^  '""" 
gifts.  mportance  to  the  mborn  natural 

Not  only  i,.  their  preparations  for  work,  b,..,  even  i„ 
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the  work  itself,  do  artists  undergo  drudgeryr.     It  "s  the 
peculiarity  of  their  work  that,  more,  fhan  any  otl;er  human 
work,  it  displays  whatever  there  may  be  in  it  of  pleasure 
and  felicity,  putting  the  drudgery  as  much  out  of  sight 
as  possible ;  but  all  who  ];aow  the  s  <  ret-;  of  the  bludio 
are  aware  of  the  ceaseless  struggles  against  technical 
difficulty  which  are  the  price  of  the  chams  that  plea- 
sav-.tiy  deceive  us.     The  amateur  tries  to  paint  in  water- 
colour,  and  finds  tliat  the  gradation  of  his  sky  will  not 
come  ti^-l  t;  iiistcad  of  being  a  sound  gradation  like  that 
of  the  h-rsvenly  blue,  it  is  all  in  spots  and  patches.    Then 
he  goes  to  some  clever  artist  who  seems  to  get  the  right 
thing  with   enviable  ease.     "Is  my  paper  good?  have 
my  colours  been    properly  ground?"      The    naterials 
are  sound  enough,  but  the  artist  confesses  one  of  the 
discouraging  hxtle  secrets  of  his  craft.     "  The  fact  is," 
he  says,  "  those  spots  that  you  complain  of  happen  to 
all  of  us,  and  very  troublesome  they  are,  especially  in 
dark  tints ;  the  only  way  is  to  remove  them  as  patiently 
as  we  can,  and  it  sometimes  takes  several  days.     If  one 
or  two  of  them  remain  in  spite  of  us,  we  turn  them  into 
lairds."     In  etching,  the  most  famous  practitioners  get 
into  messes  with  the  treacherous  chemistry  of  their  acids, 
and  need  an  invincible  patience.      Even  M^iyon  was 
always  very  anxious  when  the  time  came  for  confiding 
his  work  to  what  he  called  the  traitresse  liqueur;  and 
whenever  I  give  a  commission  to  an  etcher,  I  am  always 
expecting  some  such  despatch  as  the  following :  "  Plate 
utterly  ruined  in  the  biting.     Very  sorry.     Will  begin 
another  immediately."     We  know  what  a  dreadful   eries 
of  mishaps  attended  our  fresco-painters  at  West:  i  ster 
and  now  even  the  promising  water-glass  process,       ,    'ch 
Maclise  t.rur>tc  \  shows  the  bloom  of  pr    -atr      iecay 
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our  profession  •  fancv  s,>Hn<;  ^  ^Jark  side  of  a..«  .v/.  .y 

for  two  years  ',o  ^I'  2  'Z  ^ZT  ^"  '^^ '°"« '  *'"~ 
thoughts !"    How  ,„„ch  .noraS  h  r  t's    eeLt  c?" 
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but  whereas  the  sensitiveness  of  the  stone-breaker  has 
been  deadened  by  his  mode  of  life,  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  engraver  has  been  continually  fostered  and  increased. 
An  ugly  picture  was  torture  to  his  cultivated  eye,  and  he 
had  to  bear  the  torture  all  day  long,  like  the  pain  of  an 
irritating  disease. 

Still  even  the  line-engraver  has  secret  sources  of  enter 
tainment  to  relieve  the  mortal  tedium  of  his  task-work 
The  picture  may  be  hideous,  but  the  engraver  has  hidden 
consolations  in  the  exercise  of  his  wonderful  art.  He 
can  at  least  entertain  himself  witli  feats  of  interpretative 
skill,  with  the  gentle  treacheries  of  improving  here  and 
there  upon  the  hatcfulness  of  the  intolerable  original.  He 
may  congratulate  himself  in  the  evening,  that  one  more 
Lightful  hat  or  coat  has  been  got  rid  of;  that  the  tire- 
some task  has  been  reduced  by  a  space  measurable  in 
eighths  of  an  inch.  The  heaviest  work  which  shows 
progress  is  not  without  one  element  of  cheerfulness. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  intellectual  labour,  undergone 
simply  for  discipline,  which  shows  no  present  result  that 
is  appreciable,  and  which  therefore  requires,  in  additio.i 
to  patience  and  humility,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  moral 
virtues,  faith.  Of  all  the  toils  in  which  men  engage,  none 
are  nobler  in  their  origin  or  their  aim  than  those  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  become  more  wise.  Pray  observe  that 
whenever  the  desire  for  greater  wisdom  is  earnest  enough 
to  sustain  men  in  these  high  endeavours,  there  must  be 
both  humility  and  faith— the  humility  which  acknow- 
ledges present  insufficiency,  the  faith  that  relies  upon 
the  mysterious  laws  which  govern  our  intellectual  being. 
Be  sure  that  there  has  been  great  moral  strength  in  .ill 
who  have  come  to  intellectual  greatness.  During  som<. 
brief  moments  of  insight  the  mist  has  rolled  away,  and 
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^ey  have  beheld,  hke  a  celestial  city,  the  home  of  their  I  pahx  u 
highest  aspirafons;  but  the  cloud  has  gathered  round      ""- 

eTn-lT"'  T'  ''■"  "  ^'^  eloom  they  have  gone 
steadily  forwards,  stumbling  often,  yet  maintaining  12 
unconquerable  resolution.  It  is  to  this  sublime  p 
s.stence  of  the  mtellectual  in  other  ages  that  the  word 
owes  the  treasures  which  they  won;  it  is  by  a  like 
persistence  that  we  may  hope  to  hand  then'  down 
augmented,  to  the  future.     Their  intellectual  pu^^o  "^ 

ai;:dit^^ti?trf  ^r  "^^"^^'  ^^^  --Ld^nd 

exalted  it.     All   that  was   best  and    highest  in  the  im- 

per  ect  moral  nature  of  Giordano  Bruno  had  its  sour" 

m  that  noble  passion  for  Philosophy,  which  made  him    ""^-^ 

declare  that  for  her  sake  it  was  easv  to  endure  labour 

and  pam  and  exile,  since  he  had  found  "  in  brevi  labore 

diuturnam  requiem,  in  levi  dolore  immensum  gaudkim 

in  angusto  exilio  j.atriam  amplissi.nam."  ' 
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greatest  work  in  the  world  has  been  ,Inne  l,y  those^who 
were  a.iything  but  docile  in  their  youth."     He  believes 
that  "this  bold  statement  n-  .   ...  ..,.  ..i^-to  f!,e  greatest 

uK-n  in  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  but  also  to  the 
greatest  men  in  official  life,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  the 
general  business  of  the  world." 

Many  of  us  who  were  remarkable  fo.  our  indocility  in 
boyhood,  and  remarkable  for  nothing  else,  have  found 
much  consolation  in  this  passage.  It  is  most  agreeable 
to  be  told,  by  a  writer  very  eminent  both  for  wisdom 
and  for  culture,  that  our  untowardness  was  a  hopeful 
sign  Another  popular  modern  writer  has  also  encou- 
raged us  by  giving  a  long  list  of  dunces  who  have 
become  illustrious. 

Yet,  however  flattering  it  may  be  to  find  ourselves  in 
siich  excellent  company,  at  least  so  Air  as  the  earlier  half 
of  life  may  be  concerned,  we   .annot  quite  forget  the 
very  ntimerous  instances  of  distinguished  persons  who 
began    by  .submitting  to  tlie   discipline    of   sclmol    and 
college,  and  gained  hcnour.s  and  reputation  there,  before 
encountering  the  competition  of  the  work' 
(The  externnl  disciplme  app-    d  by  sduiolmasters  is  a 
.subsutute  foi    :hat  uavard  ,lise,pline  which   we   all   so 
greatly  need,  and  which  is  absolutely  indispensable 'to 
culture.     Whether  .  boy  happens  to  be  a  dune ,  at  school 
or  a  youth  of   .riU.ant  promise,  his  future  intellectual 
caieer  will  depend  very  much  on  his  moral  force.      /'he 
distrnguished   men  who  derived         little   benefit   from 
early  discipline  have  invar:  '  V  subjected  themselves  to 
a  discipline  o     anotlier   V~        .1     h  prepared  them  for 
he  labour  of  the.r  manhoc.        It  ..  y  ,e  a  pure  assump- 
|ion  to  say  this,  but  ll-.c  assumption  is  conrnmed  by  .       v 
instance  that  is  known  to  me.     Many  eminent  nvvri  have 
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undergone  the  discinlin,.  nf  K     •  ' 

person  who  l.ul  risen  to  in.    .        ?  "'■'"'  ^'""''^  ^^  ^ 

voluntary   subn.is  ^  o    T^X  "T'""^^  ^"'^'^-^ 
«ume  kind.  "Uellectual    discipline   of 

There  are,  no  doubt    crenf  „?, 
intellectual  life,  and  qu  L  nTl  •''  '"'''^^^•'  ^°  ^^^ 

Bures  are  the  suppon  of  dfsc  '"" '"  ''  ''"^  '"'^'^  V'^^' 
They  ^ive  us  the  rf  ,ts  n^c'  ""'  T  ''  "^^ation. 
they  .K  not  excuse  us  io  uL  ^T^' j^^"'^  ^'''''  ^"^ 
cup  of  coffee  served  to  a  sl.V  ,^'^  ^'^  "^^  ^he 

opium  which  incap.     t  tes  ,,    '"  °."      '''  "°^  ""^^  ^^^ 
I  have  been  lei  in  o  t         T'^"""^'  ^"'  ''^'''^"""g- 

--enewbo;^:r;:::rr-:^--- 

qualr    .whidiin  a  young  writer    re     ,l'    /         '    "^'"^^ 
's  ean...,t,  and  lively   a-td  .  In  °^  ^''■°"^'^^-     ^^ 

tin^e  it  is  „  disciplined.  "''  '"'  ''  ''''  '^'^^ 

iurbL.i^er^'^,::;^t^-d,  that  although  the. 
vigorous  and  un.  ,p,  J  "^f  ^^^^^  ^^"-h  was  both 
as  ours  does,  hving' e,  „;.  1"  ^  ^^"  ^^  '-^^^  Presents, 
discipline,  whoc  ver  ftus  beW  Lr  i"  "'  "^^''^^^"^^ 
tents  himself  with  the  very  kind  of  r  .'''^''''  ^°"- 
all  inferiorities,  is  the  easSt"l:^;"^;!r^^^^'^-h  of 
an  ef^brt  of  the  will,  hop-  to  riva  Id,  \""  ^^""°''  ^y 
genius,  but  you  may  quite  reaso^Il  1  "'""''  °^  ^ 

---^Plete  a  control  over  Z  "'V'f '^  '°  ^'^'^^^ 
"«'n  work  as  any  other  h-'^hlv?  u         f "'''"'  ^"^  3'our 
Theorig.nof^,e;;;^^,^-;^^P-on. 

our  best  with  the  deLTee  of  nl  ,   °  "^^  "°*  "^^•"^ly 

at  the  time  we  do  actuluy  CpeVf  '"^^^'^^^^  ^^ich 
ti-t   which  we  ..^,,  pofs   Hf"    °  '?"'"'  '"^  ""^" 

-ssa^t.inin,\Hip;::4-trs;:;t::: 
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arc  l.ttle  more  than  a  power  to  become.  ar.d  thi.  becom 
mg  .s  always  conditional  on  some  sort  of  .JrZ  T 
sort  we  have  to  discover  for  ourselves  '''''^"^^-^h^« 
No  class  of  persons  are  so  liable  to  overlook  the  uses 
of  discipline  as  authors  are.    Anybody  can  write  a  book 

t:^^:r ''-' ''''-' ''-'--  "~ 

literature.    1  here  .are  gre.it  tedmicnl  differences  be(w,,„ 

.terature  and  book-making,  „„t  fe,v  can  ZL  e     ,1 

.1  c  e  differences,  or  detect,  in  their  „„•„  case,  thTab,  L« 

•    .         ^"  'II-  a  t,ian(  e,  Dut  the  mind  nnlv  mn 
perceive  it  in  the  hnnt      i^  ,  ^  ^^" 

Helps   might   have  served   as   an    examni;   tn\     vl 
writers,  because  he  has  certain  qua.i  e  Ta  Ih  ch^;tr 
grievously  deficient.     He  can  <;,v  .  .i  ■  ,  ^'^ 

^emc^.andnec:::;,::!,^^-:;;--^ 

B euve  would  have  been  another  admirable  example  of 
sel-disciphne,  especially  to  Frenchmen,  who  wo  ki  do 
u.  1  to  imitate  him  in  his  horror  of  the'.^  .j^^'^it 
never  began  to  write  about  anything  until  he  h a H  h  , 
the  ground  well  before  him.     He  n.  ,  ""'^'^ 

^atena,,  ^^..^.^^tlJl-^Z:^  ^"^ 

I  "rrcL^'=^tr.:ir::'d  '"'-^=  -— 

/        mrormation  and   inaccuracy  of  laij. 
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P'age.     Few  in<lced  are  the  French  Z        T~~ ' )— --- 

't  ni'ght  he  said,  as  it  may  be    rl    ^"^Tf'"'^  °^  '^^^"^    ^'^'^^  "• 
^''^-•t  he  never  wrote   even  an    "   •  T'  /^''"'"^^"^^'      '""" 
without  having  subjected  hi;  mind  t  .       '\"^'"«P'W| 
'^"r  that  particular  article      Tf,  'P^""'  ^'•^'"'"g 

his  Lundh  were  the  sonn,, '  l^'^P-^ratioj.s  for  one  of     « 

-ind  had  been  discipC    f,    n  :,","     ""'"^-'i"".  A 
Ple-c  roadincs,  like  ',,k    n"  ',  '"'f  "^  ."'=  ">-'  c„„,. 
"-  prac.iM„g„p,.,„  ,^.r^f       "/J  nu,s,c.a„  who  has 

1  he  object  of  inlellecual  dhcMn.       \ 
ment  of  a  strong  central  •,„!      .'T'""^  '=  *e  estaWish.   ,, 

oil   •»  °  »-cllcrai   authontV  in    I^n  .,,•     i   i  "•erentml 

all  Its  powers  are  regulated  nn,i    r  '"''  ^^^  "''^'ch    "'"'''"•'O' 

'•orces  of  a  nation  afe  d  ^e  t  dVv  ir^"'  ^^  ^'^^  '"'''^-y 
ranges  the  operations  of  a  war  "^  v^    "'''''''''  "^°  ^H 
strong  central  authority  is  n^n,i.    ^^'^.  P'^^^^n^e  of  this 
and  proportion  of  the  r  Ltr    wr""';-^^  '"  ^^^  ""^ty 
absent  (it  is  frequently  entTrJ;)".  "^'^  ^"''^•^"^>'  M 
""disciplined  P  rsons  es^c  •,:    r"f '^^"^  ''''  "^'^^^  of 
We  a  chaos  of  compi^  o^i:    '"/^"'t  ^-^'  ^- 
^vithout  being  absent  is  nT  T      '  ^''^^"  the  authority 
the  lively  act.^,,,:r:,^ -4--^^^^^  -  -gulate' 

much  energy  in  one  direcdon    ton  n?'-'°"  ^^^"^^  ^°° 

brigade  where  a  re.iT,entTnn'u  '"^'  '"  ^""'^^er,  a 

"•ght  artille^  wl^^r.  a  L?  '°"  ^'^  '"^''^  -^ 

calibre.  ^""   ''^"^  §""«   of   the   heaviest  I 

To  establish  this  rpniroi        ,     . 

objects  that  occur,  and  atwT"  '"""  '°  ""=  -""y  of 

's  shaU,  forthatti^e^b*;  tl"  T^t  ~""'™"™ 

■     "^-    ^o  be  engrossed  SO 


u    'j| 


I     ill 


Ill 
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by  one  subject  a:i  iiol  to  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  it  foi 
another  that  we  judge  fitter  for  our  contemplation,  is  to 
n)ake  it  of  no  use  to  us.  Did  this  state  of  mind  always 
remain  so,  everyone  would,  without  scruple,  give  it  the 
name  of  perfect  inadneso ;  and  whilst  it  does  last,  at 
whatever  intervals  it  returns,  such  a  rotation  of  thoughts 
about  the  same  object  no  more  carries  us  forwards 
towards  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  than  getting  upon 
a  mill-horse  whilst  he  jogs  on  his  circular  track,  would 
carry  a  man  on  a  journey." 

I     Writers  of  imaginative  literature  have  found  in  practice 
that  even   the   creative  faculty  might   be  commanded. 
Charles  Baudelaire,  who  had  tlie  poetical  organization 
with  all  its  worst  inconveniences,  said  nevertheless  that 
"inspiration    is   decidedly    the    sister   of  daily   labour. 
These  two  contraries  do  not  exclude  eacli  other  more  than 
all  the  other  contraries  which  constitute  nature.    Inspira- 
tion obeys  like  hunger,  like  digestion,  like  sleep.     There 
is,  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  a  sort  of  celestial  mechanism,  of 
which  we  need  not  be  asliamed,  but  we  ouglit  to  make 
the  best  use  of  it.     If  we  will  only  live  in  a  resolute  con- 
templation of  next  day's  work,  the  daily  labour  will  serve 
inspiration."     In  cases  where  discipline  is  felt  to  be  very 
difficult,  it  is  generally  at  the  same  time  feU  to  be  very 
desirable.     George  Sand  complains   that  although   "to 
overcome  the  indiscipline  of  her  brain,  she  had  imposed 
upon  herself  a  regular  way  of  living,  and  a  daily  labour, 
still  twenty  times  out  of  thirty  she  catches  herself  reading 
or  dreaming,  or  writing  something  entirely  apart  from  the 
work  in  hand."     She  adds  that  without  this  frequent  in- 
tellectual/.Jy/mV,  she  would  have  acquired  information 
which  has  been  her  perpetual  but  unrealized  desire. 
It  IS  the  triumph  of  discipline  to  overcome  both  smal! 
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J^  MORAL  BASIS. 

and  great  repugnances.   ~vi^ZZ~^       , ~~ -, ~ 

to  ace  petty  details  that  are  wearlon  "    ":'  ,'^  ''^  ^^^''^'    ^'^"^  "' 
that  are  almost  appalling.     Noth  ^  7'  """^  ^''""'^  ^^^^s      '•'^L™'' 
ciiscpline  n.ore  than  the  ai  ph  "  '^  '^'T  ''''  '^"^^'^'^  of       - 
common  trades  and  nn.r  ^'P^"'^^'""  "^  ^he  ,nind  in  the  L- 


common  trades  and  pr^^^o'sf ""  ?'  ^'^  '""''  '"  ^he 

hardly  anyinterest  in  themselZ    r  ""'^^^'^  ^^''''^''^  '-ve! -gS' 


^"'vycrs. 


f/.ilL-r. 


hardly  anyinterest  in  ii;::::;::^!  "''^^^'^^^''''^''^'-e 
adnnrable  for  this.  They  acouhv  M  T"''  """"  '"^■''^^"^'^"7 
applying  their  minds  to  the  d  1  ,'  ""^  of  resolutei; 
cty  enot,gh  to  end  in  the  n  ^'"'^""^^""ts,  with  tena- 

tents  ;  a  feat  which  is  utterl  bio  7T''  "'  ^'^^■■'-  ^°n- 
-clisciphned  intellect,  We^^l 'r,"'^^^'^^' of  any 
the  case  of  lawyers  tl-re   Ire   r  ^>'  ^"^^''^'"'■--     In  , 

Pugnances  to  be  overcome  •  I  nt       ^"'"'  "'t--"^'^tual  re- j 
or  science  have  to  vanc^n-sli       h "T"'^  '"'  °'"'-  "^^"    -■-'"• 
^-■^,  -^'hn,    the  power  of  the  wH      .    ^^^""^--'««  even  ' 
'^'cal  repugnances.      'I'hcse    .,       7^'^''  "istmctive  phy. 

-en.  apparently  instnmountable   ^^l  "'  '^"""^  ^   to 
'--g  discipline.      Although  IH  '" '''''''  '''  i^"-- 

te'»Po.aries  in  anaton,y,  and   ,1        T"""'''"^  ^'''  ^"»- 
anatonn-cal  works,  he  wa  ''^  ''"''^^  ""Ponant 

'•'-or  of  dissection  ::,':,;  ^^^^  ^^  ^'-  outset  with  a 
P--'e..:-.d,  and  it  was  o'.ly  L  "  l'^"^^'  "'^'^  'he  inex- 
l^ecame  an  anatomist  at  aH.  "  '^^'''-''''^^'Phne  that  he 

1  here  is,  however  nn« 
c>P;fne,  which  is  th4w:"rir"'^--^e  about  dis- 
t-"ther  the  mind's  preferenc  '■"'  ''  •''""^^-■''  ^^^'to- 

-t  cases  they  are'thei:^^j:f  r'^^'''^r--  - 
^''^'y  are  not  so  always  ■„',      ''"'"  "^""•^'' I'owers. 

f^--^"'ts  tor  which  they  ,;  -  ''''''  ''''  '-attracted  to 
^ontmuallyin  literature^ and  t"  T^'""'''  ^'^''"'  '^^^'i^^ns 
^-  ^-atly  d,stm,u,sh:  ,,:,''"  ^•'•^^)'  ^^'^''^t  others 
"'ere  not  of  their  own  choosti  ^  '"  '''''''''  ^^'^''^h 

"--^-  in   their  y.^r^,-''-^vhich  they  telt 

"  "^"'"e  <-'V'sls  a  ce.tain 
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reation  between   preference   and   capacity,  whicli   may 
often  safely  be  rehed  upon  when  there  are  not  extrinsic 
circumstances  to  attract  men  or  repel  them.     Discipline 
becomes  an  evil,  and  a  very  serious  evil,  causing  immense 
losses  of  special  talents  to  the  community,  when  it  over- 
rides the  personal  preferences  entirely.     We  are  less  in 
danger  of  this  evil,  however,  from  the  discipline  which 
we  impose  upon  ourselves  than  from  that  which  is  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  opinion  of  the  society  in  which  we 
live.    The  intellectual  life  has  this  remarkable  peculiarity 
as  to  disciplme,  that  whilst  very  severe  discipline  is  indis 
pensable  to  it  that  which  it  really  needs  is  the  obedience 
0  an  inward  law   an  obedience  which  is  not  only  com- 
atible  with  revolt  agamst  other  people's  notions  of  what 
the  intellectual  man  ought  to  think  and  do,  but  which 
ofte^^directly  leads  to  such  revolt  as  its  owi  inevitable 

In  the  attempt  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  inward  law, 

indicat?  """'''"•  '  ''"^  °'  """^•^'  r^f-^^«  -hich 
mindhn  K  ''"'^""''  '"'''^''^'^>^'  "^"^  1^^°^^  that  the 
S  ortn  '"'^^!^^-^''^t*^^J  ^y  it^  acquired  habits  and 

lort  nt7  "^'^"Pat.ons.     I  think  that  it  is  particularly 

nd  to"  '^r^TT  ^"  '''''  '''''  °f  ™-^t^^'  refusals! 
and  to  give  them  the  fullest  consideration.     Suppose  th 
case  of  a  man  who  has  a  fine  natural  capacity  for  paint- 
ing, but  who,se  time  has  been  taken  up  ly  some  pro fe  . 
s^n  w  ,ch   has  formed   in  him  mer^al  habits  entirely 

pacitv  r     '  '""T'  '"''^^  °^^"  ^^^'«^-    The  inborn 
capacity  for  art  might  whisper  to  this  man,  "What  il 

yo    wereto  abandon  your  profession  and  tur^  paintcr?" 

unfitne.  "'  '"ff- ''^^  "'  ''''  '"'°'""  ^^^^P^^-ty  the  acquired 

unfitness  would,  m  a  man  of  sense,  most  probably  reply. 

No,  painting  ,s  an  art  bristling  all  over  with  the  mol 
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alarmmg  technical  (lifficuIticT^^^^rT^  ^l — 

overcome;  let  younger  men  \nJt\!  '""   ^°"  ^^'>'  t°r'^'^''  "■ 
Here  is  a  n,ental  refusal  ^f  f        ,  ''T  ''  ^'^^>'  ^'^e."      ^"'^'^'^ 
seirdiscip,i„a,.ian  oughrl;  i^';^  '''if.  ^^^  --rest 

way  of  keeping  us  to  our  speci  liti  s*     I       '  ''  ^^''^'"'"^"'^1 
"leans  of  what  superficial  L       .^'^'^  '^'^  P'-otects  us  by 
the  minor  vices-  he  d       7      '''  '°"^'^^"^"  ^^  one  of 

-•^houtnece"iy/Xntr:      ",'""  ^^  ^""''^'  -"-'- 
of  new  habits.  ''"  '°'''^  '"^°'-«  the  ac,uisition 

peculiar  kind,  and  vari  s  w  u   ^v;  :?1"^ '^  ^^  ^  ^^    --W 
of  original  power  have  to  di    n       ^  '"^''v.dual.     People    "^'^'"'^ 
tl^at  they  need.     They  'n       ,"•    ,"  ""''''''  '^'^^^U 
altering  this  private  rule  of  co  T  '"   thoughtfully 

as  the  legislature  of  a  11  °      '.    "  ''"'^  "^^^''^  -Jter! 
alterations  in  its  la^ 'w'' '"'^^'^  "'^^^^  ""ceasing 

years  that  are  gon:hisio:V;r  ^"°'  '^'^  "^-"  ^^ 

t'-  precious  time,  tie  ilcov       T"' ''^^^^^'  ^'^^'^  "'^^'^t 

rapidly,  we  were  inte  ec    X^^^^^^^^^     ;^^-^  P^'".'  by  so 

f^^  best  personal   use  of     n        ""^''^^^'"^'"^^  to  make 

•^■■o^ght.     Those  men  nnv  bl       '^   "Pl^ortunities  that  it 

fortunate  who  can  s  y  t^^j ^  Je^  "'""^'  ^^'^^P^ -^ 

theirdays^^Ihadso  n  ,''^''''  •"  the  evening  of 

^'•-  enterprise,  th  t    .LTre  t"'""^'  '''  ^^^^^  ^^^^\ 

earned  into  execution     Itn^'        ^^^  '°^  ''^  *°  "^^ 

J  had  thought  of  soml         T  '"'"'"^^  ^"^-'^^s^." 
«-t  men  wh'o   hie     eft  "rl/r'  ^'^^^  ^^  ---^ 
^!«c.pline;  but,  in  the  raLel?        '"''"^P'^'^  ^^  «elf- 
^"-P''"e,   in  the   fol ;  ft^";    ^-P'^teness  of  that! 
."'^"ted,  in  the  humility  foL°l''T  ''^'^  ^^'ould   be 
•"  the  resolution  that    t    ho^  d     7/^^''  "  "^^  ^^^"ting, 

^-  -me  that  such   k  o:e'd;ro;;"T'"^  ^^'^^  ^^^^^ 

'eage  or  faculty  should  bej 
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called  for,  one  colossal  figure  so  far  excels  all  others 
that    I   cannot   write   down   their   names   with   that   ct 
Alerander  Humboldt.     The  world  sees  the  intellectual 
grtatness  of  such   a   man,  but   does  not  see  the  sub- 
stantial  moral    basis    on  which    the   towering  structure 
rose.     When   I  think  of  his  noble    dissatisfaction    with 
what  he  knew;  his  ceaseless  eagerness  to  know  more, 
and  know  it  better;  of  the  rare  combination  of  teach- 
ableness that  despised  no  help  (for  he  accepted  without 
jealousy  the  aid  of  everybody  who  could  assist  him),  with 
self-reliance  that  kept  liim  always  calm  and  observant  in 
the  midst  of  personal  danger,  I  know  not  which  is  the 
more  magnificent  spectacle,  the  splendour  of  the  xaiA- 
lectual   liglit,   or  the   beauty  and  solidity  of  the  moral 
constitution  that  sustained  it. 


LETTER  III. 

TO  A  KKIENI)  WHO  SlIGCliS nci)  TMK  SPECULATION  "WHICH  OF 
THE  MOKAL  VIKTUE.  WAS  MUST  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  INTEL- 
LECTUAL   LII-E." 

The  most  essenlial  virtue  is  disintcrestcliie^.s-Tlie  otliur  virtues 
possessed  by  the  opponents  of  intellectual  liberty— The  UlUamon- 
t.ane  party-Dinkulty  of  thinkin-  disimcrestedly  even  about  the 
ulfairsol  another  nation— Enf^li.h  newspapers  do  not  write  dis- 
mteie.-,Leaiy  about  for.-iy:u  alTairs-Difriaiiiv  of  disinterestedness 
m  reeent  history --Poets  and  their  readers  feel  it- Fine  subjects 
for  poetry  in  recent  events  not  yet  availabie-Even  history  of  pasv 
tunes  rarely  disinterested—Advantages  of  the  study  of  the  dead 
lanouages  m  this  respect— Physicians  do  not  trust  their  own 
judgment  about  their  personal  health~The  virtue  consists  in 
endeavouring  to  lie  disinterested. 


S'":     I  THINK  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  most  essential 
virtue  is  disintcrcstedncc*^ 
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T        ^  "J 

■Let  me  tell  you,  after  \\'     \     ■  ' \~ 

the  considerations  which  hlZ  TT^^'^  ''"''^'^'■'  ^^^^t  are  ^'^kt  „. 

-^-ing  the  other  important    Lt  ::;:/•     ^ '-^- b  J    i;,- 

perseverance,  courage,  di.rin] "!    T    -r^  °"^~"^^'"^^'->''      '•^^• 

-•'d   then   asked   nmdf  ,2     '      ""^  ^'^' '"'^ '^^^  ^^^^  J 

possessed  and  cultivated  (h  '     J-  T^  '^'''  °^  ^^'^^A 

^'-■less   opposed    to    intll  « Ll    r."''       "  "^^^  ""'A 

came   immediatel,,  ^Jf^^'      '^^^-^    answer 

men  .deservedly  respected  for  thr!  ''""^  ^^^  ^een 

'n  t'^eir  power  to  represslbeW        •''""''^^  "''°  ^'^  A 

What  is  called  the  Ultram  ''''°"  ^^  ^''^  '"t^'Hect. 

^^^y  includes  great  numir  "of  ::,Tf  "^  ''''  I-sent   ...  .... 

are   n)ost   industrious    most    n         '     '     ""'^^'^'^^'^^   who    ""'"'"""' 
^^'bmit    to    the    sevea-sTdl'T-''"'"^''   ^^''^°  -"ilingly 
f  denying,   and   hZle  "l^^^^^   ^   ^-"e^^ 
obscure  and    ,I,.requited    duties       I         T   ^'"  "^"^^ 
possess  nine-tenths  of  the  ou  1  fi  "  °^  ''^'^^^  •»» 

7  to  the  highest  int^r  c  r    rr  'l"  ^^'^  "^-^"l 
g^'ts   of   nature;    ti^-y  arc-  Ju    ,  ^  ^''^"  b''"'^nd 

delightintheex..cise'o  nolle  f  ,"''■' ^  '">'  ^^^^-  ^ 
o^^  -"i^Ioying  their  time  and  '  t  '"'  ""'  ^^^^  '"^'^^'^ 
lectfal  aclvancement  of  ,nank  f  1  ''  ^'"''P  ^'^^  i^td- 
Power  to  retard  it.  'H L  We  '  '  '"  ^'^  "^  ^^'-' 
virtues,  but  one  is  wat2  tH^T  ""^  ^-Pectablel 
^^-verance,  disciph„e,  but  ;hey  W ''V"^"'''^'  P--  L„...v.. 
ness.  "^>^  nave  w/  disinterested-     """"'"■' 

°^  Rome  has  thousands  ^    217^'^'    '''^  ^'^^A 
'content  to  labour  in  her  caus.  f  '^"''  ^'^^'°  ^^e 

^'^^t  it  is  clear  they  have  "T  'VT""'^'  ^0  "miserable 
^-don  all  those  po  'b  lit  "f  t  t^'"  ^  ^'''''  ^'^^ 
for  eveiy  active  an!]  ente  nrisi.      1       "'  ^^'^^  ^'"'^t 

entcrpusmu-  layman.      Lut   their 
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thinking   can  never   be   disinterested   so  long  as  their 
ruling  motive  is  devotion  to  the  intercuts  of  their  Church. 
Some  of  them  are  personally  known  to  me,  and  we  have 
discussed  together  many  of  the  greatest  questions  which 
agitate  the  continental  nations  at  the  present  time.    They 
have   plenty  of  intellectual  acumen ;  but  whenever  the 
discussion  touches,  however  remotely,  the  ecclesiastical 
interests  that  are  dear  to  them,  they  cease  to  be  observers — 
they  become  passionate  advocates.     It  is  this  habit  of 
advocacy  which  debars  them  from  all  elevated  specula- 
tion :il)out  the  future  of  the  human  race,  dnd  which  so 
often  induces  them  to  take  a  side  with  incapable  and 
retrograde  governments,  too  willingly  overlooking  their 
deficiencies  in  the  expectation  of  services  to  the  cause. 
Their  predecessors  have  impeded,  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  the  early  growth  of  science— not  for  intellectual 
reasons,  bit  because  they  instinctively  felt  that  there  was 
something  in  the  scientific  spirit  not  favourable  to  those 
interests  which  tlicy  placed  far  above  tiie  knowledge  of 
mere  matter. 

I  have  selected  the  Ultramontane  party  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  the  most  prominent  example  of  a  party 
eminent  for  many  intellectual  virtues,  and  yet  opposed 
to  the  intellectual  life  from  its  own  want  of  disinterested- 
ness. But  the  same  defect  exists,  to  some  degree,  in 
every  partisan— exists  in  you  and  me  so  far  as  we  are 
partisans.  Let  us  suppose,  for  exaniple,  that  we  desired 
to  find  out  the  truth  about  a  question  much  agitated  in  a 
neighbouring  country  at  the  present  time— tlie  (luestion 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  that  country  to  attempt  the 
restoration  of  its  ancient  Monarchy  or  to  try  to  consoli- 
date a  Republican  form  of  government.  How  difficult  it  is 
to  think  out  such  a  problem  disinterestedly,  and  yet  how 
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necessary  to  the  justice  of  our  conclusions  that  we  should  |"7^ 

think  disuiterestedly  if  we  pretend  to  think  at  all !     It  is  '    -"'^«  ' 

true  that  we  have  -)ne  circumstance  in  our  tavour-M  '- 

are  not  French  suujects,  and  this  is  much.     Still  we  are 

not  disinterested,  since  we  know  that  the  settlement  of 

a  great  political  problem  such  as  this,  even  though  on 

foreign  soil,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on 

opinion  in  our  own  country,  and  consequently  upon  the 

institutions  of  our  native  land.     We  are  spectators  only 

It  IS   true;   but   we  are    far  from    being  disinterested 

spectators.     And  if  you   desire   to   measure    the  exact 

degree  to  which  we  are  interested  in  the  result,  you  need 

only  look  at  the  newspapers.     The  English  newspapers 

always  treat  French  affairs  from  the  standpoint  of  their 

own  party      The  Conservative  journalist  in  England  is   7..w... 

a   Monarchist   in    France,    and    has   no    hopes   for  the 

Republic;    the   Liberal  journalist   in   England  believes 

that   the  French   dynasties   are   used   up,  and  sees  no 

chance  of  tranquillity  outside  of  republican  institutions 

In  both  cases  there  is  an  impediment  to  the  intellectual 

appreciation  of  the  problem. 

This  difficulty  is  so  strongly  felt  by  those  who  write 
and  read  the  sort   of  literature  which   aspires   to  per- 
manence, and  which,  therefore,  ought   to  have  a  sub  I 
stantial  intellectual  basis,  that  either  our  distinguished 
poets  choose   their  subjects   in  actions  long  past  and  I 
half  forgotten,  or  else,  when  tempted  by  present  excite- 
ment, they  produce  work  which  is  artistically  far  inferior 
.0  their  best.     Our  own  generation  has  witnessed  three 
.^markable  events   which   are   poetical   in   the   highest 
iegree.     The  conquest  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  Garibaldi 
s  a  most  perfect  subject  for  a  heroic  poem;  the  events 
vhvch  led  to  the  execution  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
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and  depnved  his  Empress  of  reason,  would,  in  the  hands 
of  a  great  dramatist,  afford  the  finest  possible  materia] 
for  a  tragedy;  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Germans 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III.,  the  siege  of  Paris,  are 
an  epic  ready  to  hand  that  only  awaits  its  Homer  •  yet 
with  the  exception  of  Victor  Hugo,  who  is  far  gone  in 
intellectual  decadence,  no  great  poet  has  sung  of  these 
thmgs  yet.     The  subjects  are  as  good  as  can  be,  but  too 
near.     Neither  poet  nor  reader  is  disinterested  enough 
for   the   intellectual    enjoyment   of  these   badijects :  the 
poet  would  not  see  his  way  clearly,  the  reader  would 
not  follow  unreservedly. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  in  this  connection,  that 
even  past  history  is  hardly  ever  written  disinterestedly. 
Historians  write  with  one  eye  on  the  past  and  the  other 
on  the  pre-occupations  of  the  present.  So  far  as  they 
do  this  they  fall  short  of  the  intellectual  standard.  An 
ideally  perfect  history  would  tell  the  pure  truth,  and  all 
the  truth,  so  far  as  it  was  ascertainable. 

Artists  are  seldom  good  critics  of  art,  because  their 
own  practice  biasses  them,  and  they  are  not  disinterested 
The  few  artists  who  have  written  soundly  about  art  have 
succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  detaching  saying  from 
doing;  they  have,  in  fact,  become  two  distinct  persons 
each  oblivious  of  the  other.  ' 

The  strongest  of  all  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages  and  the  literatures  preserved  in 
them,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  consist  in  the  more 
perfect  disinterestedness  with  which  we  moderns  can 
approach  them.  The  men  and  events  are  separated  from 
us  by  so  wide  an  interval,  not  only  of  time  and  locality 
but  especially  of  modes  of  thought,  that  our  passions  are 
not  often  enlisted,  and  the  intellect  is  sufficiently  free 
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It  may  be  noted  that  medical  men,  who  a 

tihc  class,  and  therefore  more  than  commonly  aware  of 

ti^e  great  nnportance  of  disinterestedness  in  intellectual 

action,  never  trust  their  own  judgment  when  they  feel 

^.e  approaches  of  disease.    They  know  that  it  is  difficult 

for  a  man,  however  learned   in  medicine,  to  arrive  at 

accurate  conclusions  about  the  state  of  a  human  body 

hat  concerns  hun  so  nearly  as  his  own,  even  although 

the  person  wh.  suffers  has  the  advantage  of  actually 

experiencmg  the  morbid  sensations. 

To  all  this  you  may  answer  that  intellectual  disin- 
eestedness  seems  more  an  accident  of  situation  than, 
av,  ue.  The  virtue  ,s  not  to  have  it,  but  to  seek  itl 
•n  all  earnestness;  to  be  ready  to  accept  the  truth  even-' 
when  ,t  IS  most  unfavourable  to  ourselves.  I  can  illu  !' 
trate  my  meaning  by  a  reference  to  a  matter  of  every- 
day experience.     There  are  people  wlio  cannot  bear  to 

evelatToVnf7""  ""°""^'  '""  ^  ^'^^^^  ^^at  the  clear 

eveUtion  of  figures  may  be  less  agreeable  to  them  than 

the  Illusions  which  they  cherish.     There  are  others  who 

possess  a  kind  of  virtue  which  enables  them  to  s  e  t L^ 

own  affairs  as  clearly  as  if  they  had  no  personal  intere 

fatal  of  intellectual  weaknesses  ;  the  mental  independence 

q.alUies.     Ihe  endeavour  to  attain  it,  or  to  strengthen 
,  js  a  great  virtue,  and  of  all  the  virtues  the  one  most 
indispensable  to  the  nobility  of  the  intellectual  life. 

Note.— The  reader  mav  feel  some  sumrise  tint  i  i,  I 
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n.ul  thculoyicnl  partisans,  yet  tl.c-ir  honesty  docs  not  mservc  then, 

from  the  worst  hudloctual  hal.its,  such  as  tl,c  habit  of  'M,cg.nU  '" 

ques  -on/  of  m.srepresentiny  the  ar,..n,ents  on  the  opposite'^  iie   o 

shutt.ng  thetr  eyes  to  every  fact  which  is  not  pe.fec  l}  a.reea  £   o 

l.e.n.      The  trutl>  is,  that  tnere  honesty,  thou,!],  a  ,no't  r'espectab  e 

and  necessary  vtrtue,  goes  a  very  little  way  towar.ls  -he  fornHng  of  an 

effe  twe  >ntclL.c.uaI  character.     It  is  valuable  rather  in  the  ration, 

of  th,  ...tellcctua)  ,n,-,n  to  che  outer  world  around  hin,.  and  eve.  here 

a  .sangerous  unless  tempered  by  disoetion.     A  perfect  dish.ter! 

c.a<dncss  would  ensure  the  best  elTects  of  honesty,  and  yet  avoid  some 

senous  evils,  against  which  hot.cs.y  is  not,  in  itself,  a  safeguard 


LET'i'ER  IV 

TO  A    M;..-.AM.T    who   SA.O    that    INT.C1.LKC1  UAL   CULTURE   WAS 
».<a-   CONDUCIVE  TO  SKXUAL    MOKAUIY. 

Tha.  r!;,  A,a,or  does  not  write  in  the  spirit  of  advocacy-Two 
U.llere,:,  i;mds  of  immorality- Byron  and  Shelley-A  peculiir 
emptat,ou  for  the  intelleclual-A  distinguished  foreign  writer- 
Keaction  to  coa.seness  f.om  over-refn.ement-Danger  of  intel- 
lectual excesses-Moral  utility  of  culture-The  most  cultivated 
classes  at  the  same  time  the  most  moral-That  men  of  high 
mte  lectual  aims  have  an  especially  stro.,g  .-eason  for  moralityl 
M.  fame  s  opinion.  ' 

A  CRITIC  in  one  of  the  quarterlies  once  treated  me  as  a 
feeble  defender  of  my  opinions,  because  I  gave  due  con- 
sideration to  both  sides  of  a  question.     He  said  that 
like  a  wise  commander,  I  capitulated  beforehand  in  case 
my  arguments  did  not  come  up  for  my  relief;  nay,  mor^ 
that  I  gave  up  my  arms  in  unconditional  surrender     To 
this  let  me  answer,  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
polemical  method,  that  J.  do  not  look  upon  an  opponent 
as  an  enemy  to  be  repelled,  but  as  a  torch-bearer  to 
be  welcomed  for  any  light  that  he  may  bring;  that  I 
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advocate  could   do  it   brilliantly   th  , 

materials,  but  so  cluLv    n     ?'  '  ^''  P'""^^  °^ 

,  uui  bo  Clumsy  an   advocate   as   vour  nrps^nf 

ea  1,VM  which,  although  m  slrict  conformity  to  their  own 

Of  ..= «.t,  L  s>x  oTthe  r  "ci.'^  bX  ,::rs 

hated  what  he  considered  to  be  immorality,  and  liyed  a 

molnJLf  h     °°''"™'''  =""  "=  "W  no,  respect  the 
mo  a  rule  of  h,s  country,  but  lived  with  Mary  Godwin 

whilst  Hamet,  his  first  wife,  was  still  alive     ?here  is  a 

0  persons  of  the  opposite  sex;  and  the  idea  of  living 

to  prom'i  :?n  Tn    "  '°"^^^^^^''°"  ^^  ^^^'^^^  ^^  ^^e  time 
promise  an  mcreas.ng  interest,  is  attractive  in  ways  of 
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which  those  who  have  no  such  wants  can  scarcely  form  a 
conception.  A  most  disthiguisheil  foreign  writer,  of  the 
female  sex,  has  made  a  succession  of  domestic  arrange- 
ments which,  if  generally  imitated  by  others,  would  be 
subversive  of  any  conceivable  system  of  morality;  and 
yet  It  IS  clear  in  this  case  that  the  temptation  was  chiefly 
if  not  entirely,  intellectual.  The  successive  companions 
of  this  remarkable  woman  were  all  of  them  men  of  ex- 
ceptional intellectual  power,  and  her  motive  for  changing 
them  was  an  unbridled  intellectual  curiosity. 

Tliis  is  the  sort  of  immorality  to  which  cultivated 
people  are  most  exposed.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  community  because  it  destroys  the  sense  of 
security  on  which  the  idea  of  the  family  is  founded.  If 
we  are  to  leave  our  wives  when  their  conversation  ceases 
to  be  interesting,  the  foundations  of  the  home  will  be 
unsafe.  If  they  are  to  abandon  us  when  we  are  dull 
to  go  away  with  some  livelier  and  more  talkative  com- 
panion, can  we  ever  hope  to  retain  them  permanently? 

'1  here  is  another  danger  which  must  l)e  looked  fairly 
m  the  flice.     When  the  lives  of  men  are  refined  beyond 
the  real  needs  of  their  organization,  Nature  is  very  apt 
to  bring  about  the  most  extraordinary  reactions.     Thus 
the   most  exquisitely  delicate  artists   in   literature  and 
painting  have    frequently   had    reactions    of  incre.lible 
coarseness.     Within  the  Chateaubriand   of  Atala   there 
existed  an  obscene  Chateaubriand  that  would  burst  forth 
occasionally  in  ta'.k  that  no  biograplier  could  repeat      I 
have  heard  the  same  thing  of  the  sentimental  Lamartine 
We  know  that  Turner,  dreamer  of  enchanted  landscapes 
took  the  pleasures  of  a  sailor  on  the  spree.     A  friend' 
saicl  to  me  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  living  geniuses  : 
Vou  can  have  no  conception  of  the  coarseness  of  his 
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tastes;  he  associates  will,  the  very  lowest  women,  and 
enjoys  tlieir  rough  brutality." 

These  cases  only  prove,  what  I  have  always  williniily 
admitted,  that  the  intellectual  life  is  not  free  from  certain 
dangers  if  we  lead   it  too  exclusively.     Intellectual  ex- 
cesses,  by  the  excitement  which  they  communicate  to 
the  whole  system,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  drive  men 
into  other  excesses,  and  a  too  great  refinement  in  one 
direction  may  produce  degrading  reactions  in  another. 
Still  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  reasonably  pursued,  is, 
on  the  whole,  decidedly  favourable  to  morality;  and  we 
may  easily  understand  that  it  should  be  so,  when  we 
remember  that  people  have  recourse  to  sensual  indul- 
gences simply  Irom  a  desire  for  excitement,  whilst  intel- 
lectual pursuits  supply  excitement  of  a  more  innocent 
kind   and   m    the    utmost  variety  and  abundance.      If 
instead  of  taking  a  few  individual  instances,  you  broadly 
observe  whole  classes,  you  will  recognize  the  moral  utility 
of  culture.   The  most  cultivated  classes  in  our  own  country 
are  also  the  most  mora],  and  these  classes  have  advanced 
in  morality  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  advanced 
in  culture.      English  gentlemen  of  the  present  day  are 
superior  to  their  forefathers  whom  Fielding  described  • 
they  are  better  educated,  and  they  read  more ;  they  are  ' 
at  the  same  time  both  more  sober  and  more  chaste.  i 

I  may  add  that  intellectual  men  have  peculiar  and  ' 
most  powerful  reasons  for  avoiding  the  excesses  of  im-  a'.  ...«./<^ 
morality,  reasons  which  to  anyone  who  has  a  noble  am- '  '"''"'""'■ ' 
bition  are  quite  enough  to  encourage  him  in  self-control.  ' 
Ihose  excesses  are  the  gradual  self-destiuction  of  the 
intellectual  forces,  for  they  weaken  the  spring  of  the 
nnnd,  not  leaving  it  will  enough  to  face  the  drudge.y 
Uut  IS  mevitable  in  every  career.     Even  in  cases  where 
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they  do  not  immediately  lead  to  visible  imbecility,  they 
make   the  man    less    efficient    and   less    capable  than 
he   might   have    been;  and   all   experienced  wrestlers 
with  fate  and  fortune  know  well  that  success  has  often, 
at  the  critical  time,  depended  upon  some  very  trifling 
advantage  which  the  slightest  diminution  of  power  would 
have  lost  to  them.     No  one  knows  the  full  immensity  of 
the  difference  between  having  power  enough  to  make  a 
little  headway  against   obstacles,  and  just  falling  short 
of  the  power  which  is  necessary  at  the  time.     In  every 
great  intellectual  career  there  are  situations  like  that  of  a 
steamer  with  a  storm-wind  directly  against  her  and  an 
iron-bound  coast  behind.      If  the    engines  are  strong 
enough  to  gain  an  inch  an  hour  she  is  sate,  but  if  they 
lose  there  is  no  hope.     Intellectual  successes  are  so 
rewarding  that  they  are  worth  any  sacrifice  of  pleasure ; 
the  sense  of  defeat  is  so  humiliating  that  fair  Venus  herself 
could  not  offer  a  consolation  for  it.     An  ar       '  -.us  man 
will  govern  himself  for  the  sake  of  his  z         on,  and 
withstand  the  seductions  of  the  senses.     Can  he  be  ever 
strong  enough,  can  his  brain  ever  be  lucid  enough  for 
the  immensity  of  the  task  before  him  ? 

"  Le  jeune  homme,"  says  M.  Taine,  "  ignore  qu'il  n'y  a 
pas  de  pire  d^perdition  de  forces,  que  de  tels  commerces 
abaissent  le  coeur,  qu'aprbs  dix  ans  d'une  vie  pareille  il 
aura  perdu  la  moitid  de  sa  volontd,  que  ses  pense'es 
auront  un  arribre-goflt  habituel  d'amertume  et  de  tris- 
tesse,  que  son  ressort  int^rieur  sera  amolli  ou  faussd 
II  s'excuse  k  ses  propres  yeux,  en  se  disant  qu'un  homnie 
doit  tout  toucher  pour  tout  connaitre.  De  fait,  il  apprend 
la  vie,  mais  bien  souvent  aussi  il  perd  I'dnergie,  la  chaleur 
d'ame,  la  capacity  d'agir,  et  k  trente  ans  il  n'est  plus  bon 
(ju'k  faire  un  employd,  un  dilettante,  ou  un  rentier." 
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I   HAPPENED   one   day  to   converse  with  an   excellent 

French  cook  about  the  delicate  art  which  he  p  ofes  ed    c..         . 

d  he  comprised  the  whole  of  it  under  two  head  -the 
^  ow  e  ge  of  the  mutual  influences  of  ingredient  ,  and 

r         Sd  r^'^^r'  °'  '"^-     ^'  ^^-^^  -«  that 
mtre  existed   a  very  close  analogy  between    ronW^rv 

culture  of  the  human  inteUect  ■"  me 
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I     Amongst  the  dishes  for  which  my  friend  had  a  de- 
,'  served  reputation  was  a  certain  gateau  de  foie  which  had 
a  very  exquisite  flavour.     The  principal  ingredient,  not 
;  m  quantity  but  in  power,  was  the  liver  of  a  fowl ;  but 
:tiiere  were  several  other  ingredients  also,  and  amongst 
these  a  leaf  or  two  of  parsley.     He  told  me  that  the 
influence  of  the  parsley  was  a  good  illustration  of  his 
theory  about  his  art.     If  the  paisley  were  omitted,  the 
flavour  he  aimed  at  was  not  produced  at  all ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  parsley  was  in  the  least 
excessive,  then  \\\<t  gateau  instead  of  being  a  delicacy  for 
^ourmeti  became  an  uneatable  mess.      Perceiving  that 
I  was  really  interested   in  the  subject,  he  kindly  pro- 
mised a  practical  evidence  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  next 
day  intentionally  spoiled  his  dish  by  a  trifling  addition 
of  parsley.     He  had  not  exaggerated  the  consequences; 
the  delicate  flavour  entirely  departed,  and  left  a  nauseous 
bitterness  in  its  place,  like  the  remembrance  of  an  ill- 
spent  youth. 

And  so  it  is,  I  thought,  with  the  different  ingredients 
of  knowledge  which  are  so  eagerly  and  indiscrmiinately 
recommended.  We  are  told  that  we  ought  to  learn  this 
thing  and  that,  as  if  every  new  ingredient  did  not 
affect  the  whole  flavour  of  the  mind.  There  is  a  sort 
of  intellectual  chemistry  which  is  quite  as  marvellous 
as  material  chemistry,  and  a  thousand  times  more  difti- 
cult  to  observe.  One  general  truth  may,  however,  be 
relied  upon  as  surely  and  permanently  our  own.  It  is 
true  that  everything  we  learn  aff"ects  the  whole  charactei 
of  the  mind. 

Consider  how  incalculably  important  becomes  the 
quesdon  of  proportion  in  our  knowledge,  and  how  that 
which  we  are  is  dependent  as  much  upon  our  ignorance 
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as  our  science.     \V\v\i  ivf.  ^.ii^^  — 

larger  quanta,.,  J:;iX-yV^^^"-.     ^'-'    ^^"^" 
good,  but  the  goodness  of  it    3  ZZ  ""^"^^"^^^ble 

t  e  mental  product  that  .t  ZT  f' ^  ""'  °" 
always  instinctively  M,  hI  ,  ,  ^"'^^^^^'es  have 
gentleman  ought  not  \o  2  ?  ''''  '^"'^'^^  ^'-'  - 
and  sciences.'  The  charae  K  Tt'  ''  ""^'"  ^^^ 
as  their  ideal  wo  ,d  hlve^:;^,'^';  ""'  '"^  ^^^^^'^^^ 
crinunate  additions  to  tlL"  ng  .1  eTHr'  h'^'T""^'! 
experience  had  fixed  the  exact  y:^oLn3  Tl  "'' 
feeling  is  strong  in  th^  „n  •  ^ponions.     The  same 

destroy  ,.,e  pr„f.,,,i„„a T ^  " t  !  "°'"-"°"  ""^ 
member.,  of  .,«  „rof«sio„  w  "c,  ',  ,  «  „'"'"'  °™' 
ai.  unomrcssional  use  of  ,im„    ■  °    f,  ''  ''^'^ 

are  not  so  apprehensive  I ' ,  .         '"'"■'=  "'°"<=">'f'" 

wh.,,  f„„„„,,  „,,^  increase:"  l:t:'*   ""="- 

■>ioni,ed  quite  perfect  1  *."""'''  "  "'''"  "■'''*  har. 
tag.  and  ser  ed  ataX  1 1  '^"™""  "^  "'^  """'=■ 
•ion  with  his  readers      f        ^  """"'  °^  c<"""",„ica. 

ea^eandcharn^^  d  hetllTr  '"°^"'^^''  '''  =-P'= 
'hat  enviable  faciliv  IT1         " '■'°"=  °"  "■"■'"«  »"!> 

'-ke.  phi.oiX';  c::^p  ^I's'^rir" ;°  ^-"H 

■■>)  friend's  style  suddenly  1„«°"L;''  "■"'"* 
""th  (lifticulty,  and  what  1,/,!  ,'  ''"'''an  '""rite 
cult  to  read  Even  , he  ,t  I  ""^  ™l"easantly  diffl. 
■Waking.  Havtglen  in  ;*"f  ""  "°  '™«<''  "'=  o™ 
a  wri,efwl,o  was  no.  a  I  '"°-'™""'""°"  "'"■ 

deteriorated  iucL:;:;:'^''"'^''  "'  ""  ^  ^ 
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I  could  mention  an  English  landscape  painter  who 
diminished  the  pictorial  excellence  of  his  works  by 
taking  too  much  interest  in  geology.  His  landscapes 
became  geological  illustrations,  and  no  longer  held 
together  pictorially.  Another  landscape  painter,  who 
began  by  taking  a  healthy  delight  in  the  beauty  of 
natural  scenery,  became  morbidly  religious  after  an  ill- 
ness, and  thenceforth  passed  by  the  loveliest  European 
scenery  as  comparatively  unworthy  of  his  attention,  to 
go  and  make  ugly  pictures  of  places  that  had  sacred 
associations. 

For  people  who  produce  nothing  these  risks  appear  to 
be  less  serious ;  and  yet  there  have  been  admirable  cha- 
racters, not  productive,  whose  admirableness  might  have 
been  lessened  by  the  addition  of  certain  kinds  of  learn- 
ing. The  last  generation  of  the  English  country  aristo- 
cracy was  particularly  rich  in  characters  whose  unity  and 
charm  was  dependent  upon  the  limitations  of  theii 
culture,  and  which  would  have  been  entirely  altered, 
perhaps  not  for  the  better,  by  simply  knowing  a  science 
or  a  literature  that  was  closed  to  them. 

Abundant  illustrations  might  be  collected  in  evidence 
of  the  well-known  truth  that  the  burden  of  knowledge 
may  diminish  the  energy  of  action  ;  but  this  is  rather 
outside  of  what  we  are  considering,  which  is  the  influence 
of  knowledge  upon  the  intellectual  and  not  the  active  life. 

I  regret  very  much  not  to  be  able  to  suggest  anything 
like  a  safe  rule  for  the  selection  of  our  knowledge.  The 
most  rational  one  which  has  been  hit  upon  as  yet  appears 
to  be  a  simple  confidence  in  the  feeling  that  we  in- 
wardly want  to  know.  If  I  feel  the  inward  want  for  a 
certain  kind  of  knowledge,  it  may  perhaps  be  presumed 
that  it  would  be  good  for  me ;  but  even  this  feeling  is 
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neglect  what  i,  t,  ,„„ '   2    ?  "?  "•™'  '">"«  th.v     "•;■■« 
All  that  I  venture    o  te "  '  '  '^°'  "'""  ">  "^"""i"'  (      ~ 

any  new  ,l,i„g  wi.:„rdn n'°"  "  """  ^ -""o' 'earn 

another  ingredient  ■     la,      '°"'1"""'>'   '»   '^''anged  by 

".;>.  be  g„td  for  '„;  ;;r  r;o"r':"t',;'iT, °^^"°*^«'U-... 

will  be  ffood  or  iv,  1   •  '  '^"^^  "^^t  whether  it    ''""'"'•^•i/e 

o""'^  or  bad   is  usually  n  m^r       i  "'""■>"'"■  aW 

f''^"'  tlie  enthusiasm  of  J^l  f  "'"'""''^  P'^^^'^'"      ''"'^'■ 

pends  entirely  on    the  w^^       7'"  ^"°"-     ^^'^at  .ie- 
qualified  for  tlir  wo  k  C\  '''" ^T  '°  '°-     ^^^'"  ^^e 
negatively  quali  Jtr   [  brtle^    ^"' ^^^^ --■- 
J'crself  appears  to  take  care  tluUh  ""T"'"     ^^^"^eU"'- 
know  too  much-she   keTs  ^    f  T''"^"  «'-"  '-^    ^^'^"-^.'^ 
fixes  him  in  one  place  mema       f    !f '"  ^°  ''^  ^^^^ ' 
conquers  his  restlessness  bT^a  Le      a"'"""''  ^"'^ 
to  a  little  planet    and  hin/     ^         •     '  ''^  ^""^  ^0""^ 
space  from'wancL  :^    't"  ,,  '  ""'^^T^^^  ^ulfs  of 
ness,  so  we  are  kept  by   he  for'      r  '  "'  '^'^^  "«  ^usi- 

k'nd.  I„  .he  co''rse"  a  3  oru  feTh™"""  °'  'A 
-known,  a  prodig,  of  vl:°:  learti'/r^f  J-^M 
M.  Tame  says  that  \\p  «rac         ,•      .  ""s-      Wis  friend 

-  -Me  the  ^-e-^  ^^.^^^A 
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^^^y-^^l^'  <^°''''^c^^y  J  *  ^>'s  primed  works  are  in  three  languages. 
He  hud  lived  in  several  nations,  and  known  their  lead- 
ing men  of  science.  And  yet  this  astonishing  list  of 
acquirements  may  be  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  two 
decided  natuial  tastes.  Franz  Woepke  had  the  gift  of 
the  linguist  and  an  interest  in  mathematics,  the  first 
serving  as  auxiliary  to  the  second. 

Goethe  said  that  "  a  vast  abundance  of  objects  must 
lie  before  us  ere  we  can  think  upon  them."  Woepl'.e  felt 
the  need  of  this  abundance,  but  he  did  not  go  out  of  his 
way  to  find  it.  The  objectionable  seeking  after  know- 
ledge is  the  seeking  after  the  knowledge  which  does  not 
belong  to  us.  In  vain  you  urge  me  to  go  in  quest  of 
sciences  for  which  I  have  no  natural  aptitude.  Would 
you  have  me  act  like  that  foolish  camel  in  the  Hebrew 
proverb,  which  in  going  to  seek  horns  lost  his  ears  ? 
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LETTER  n. 

TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  STUDU.n   MANY  THINGS. 

Men  cannot  restrict  themselves  in  learning— Description  of  a  Latin 
scholar  of  two  generations  since — What  is  attempted  by  a  cultivated 
contemporary — Advantages  of  a  more  restricted  field— Privilege 
of  instant  admission — Many  pursuits  caniiut  be  kept  up  simulta- 
neously— The  deterioration  of  knowledge  through  neglect — What 
it  really  is — The  only  available  knowledge  that  which  we  habi- 
tually use — Difficulty  in  modern  education— That  it  is  inevitably 
a  beginning  of  many  things  and  no  more — The  simpler  education 
of  an  ancient  Greek — That  of  Alcibiades — How  the  Romans  were 
situated  as  to  this— The  privilege  of  limited  studies  belongs  to 
the  earlier  ages— They  learned  and  we  attempt  to  learn. 

It  appears  to  be  henceforth  inevitable  that  men  should 
be  unable  to  restrict  themselves  to  one  or  two  pursuits, 

*  According  to  M.  Taine.     I  have  elsewhere  expressed  a  doubl 
about  polyglots. 
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and  you,  who  are  in  most  rPcn^wT  " 

Of  What  the  age  nat^l^     oX!  Hr^'"' r ^ 
have  studiec]  subiectc;  J^  ?      ^'"'^  '''^>'  of  culture, 

catalogue  of  tl  em  .  ouTd    2 '"l'  '°  """^"^  ^^^'  ^  --« 
^'^-10  could  reviTitTi  '    ,  rn;:  'Z  f  """'^^  ^^  ^'^ 
father  was  considered  a  vL  .     m       ?     ^''  >'°"''  8''^"^- 
according  to  the  deas  'nd  re     '    "^  ""''^^'"'  «^"""^'^-" 
-as  an  elegant  scttrhn'^r'"""''  °'  '^'^  ''•^^-     He 
that  he  never  read  rrt;        ■,'"  ^^"''"  '^^"^«>'  ^or  he  said 
that  langua  7:nl4t  S;f  j;^^>^'^  ^^  ^^^^^-d 
Latin,  from  daily  usLnd,'"        /.''''''^y-    ^"^  ^is 
by  without  readfng    on     ^ctnt  ^   H  ''T  "°  '^^  ^"^ 

thoroughness  and  a'ccrrTcyXLCS"'  '""  ^'^ 
as  ready  for  service  is  th/c  V     ]  '"P'  ^^^  ^'ways 

I  think  he  got  more  ct  ''''''  °'  ^^^r^^^oZ,. 

good  h-terature  Tof  t^     "'  7^'  ''  ^'"  '^^^^  ^^-'s  of 
glots  get  out  of  a     oLn      7.   7'"'^^^  '''^"  ^°"^^  P^'^ 
he  had  not  even  the  coTnmon   .1  LTsi^n  T'\  '°"^^' 
French,  and  in  his  dav  hardlv       ,    !,        °  '^^^  ^  ^"tle 
He  had  no  scientifi^L      '^J^^^^^^^^  «--■ 

mat,cs,  in  which  I  have  hear  nf  L  '  ^7^ 7^'^^ 
been  proficient  Of  th^  fin  .  l^  '  '  '  ^^  ^^^  "ever 
Plete,  so  comp  ete  th     I  d:  )?T  r  '^""^"^^  ^^  -- 

Wished  RiJdfr:m  L  ,i?,:,y;:;-f  ^-  disti. 

upon  any  musical  instrument  T,  ^  "''"'"  ^^^^'"^ 
enjoyed  during  a  lonfaTl"  r  J'  '''"'"  ^^^'^^  be 
entirely  to  Latin  a  d  Cth  Ti^""  "'f ""  ^^  ^^^ 
he  enjoyed  Latin  th.      ^        bterature,  but  of  the  two 

pedant/hut  b  cl     ^^Sedl-^''  '''  '''''''^^^  °^  ^ 
of  the  present,  and  g  ve^     .^^^^^^^  ^^P'^tely  out 

perfect  change      He  nL  ,     V     refreshment  of  a  more 

impression  ofa  cuTt  vated  ^  m"  ''"  "'°  "^"^^^  ^^^  ^^« 
There  is  only  an  L?    ^  ."'""'  ^'^'^^  ^^  ^■^«- 

«  only  an  mterval  of  one  generation  between 
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you  and  that  good  Latinist,  but  how  wide  is  the  differ- 
ence  in  your  intellectual  regimen !  You  have  studied- 
well,  here  is  a  little  list  of  what  you  have  studied,  and 
probably  even  this  is  not  complete  :— 

Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Italian,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  the  theory  of 
music,  the  practice  of  music  on  two  instruments,  much 
theory  about  painting,  the  practice  of  painting  in  oil 
and  water-colour,  photography,  etching  on  copj^er,  &c 

&c.  &c.  .         . 

That  is  to  say,  six  literatures  (including  English),  six 
sciences  (counting  mineralogy  and  geology  as  one),  and 
five  branches  or  departments  of  the  fine  arts. 

Omitting  English  literature  from  our  total,  as  that  may 
be  considered  to  come  by  nature  to  an  Englishman, 
though  any  real  proficiency  in  it  costs  the  leisure  of  years, 
we  have  here  no  less  than  sixteen  different  pursuits.  If 
you  like  to  merge  the  theory  of  music  and  painting  in 
the  practice  of  those  arts,  though  as  a  branch  of  study 
the  theory  is  really  distinct,  we  have  still  fourteen  pursuifj, 
any  one  of  which  is  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  of  one 
man's  time.  If  you  gave  some  time  daily  to  each  of 
these  pursuits,  you  could  scarcely  give  more  than  half 
an  hour,  even  supposing  that  you  had  no  professional 
occupation,  and  that  you  had  no  favourite  study, 
absorbing  time  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest. 

Now  your  grandfather,  though  he  would  be  considered 
quite  an  ignorant  country  gentleman  in  these  days,  had 
in  reality  certain  intellectual  advantages  over  his  more 
accomplished  descendant.  In  the  first  place,  he  entirely 
escaped  the  sense  of  pressure,  the  feeling  of  not  havmg 
time  enough  to  do  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He  accumu- 
lated his  learning  as  quietly  as  a  stout  lady  accumulates 
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her  fat,  by  the  daily  satisfaction  of  his  aoDotiN.      Ani    J 

escaped  a  so  .!,e  miserable  .ens.  of  impcrfoc  'of 

course  he  d,.l  no,  k„o»  U,i„  like  an  aneiuu  Ro„™    bu 
tben  he  never  me.  with  any  aneien,  Romans  ,0  humi'lla"e 
h,m    y  ,00  rap,.i  and  half.intelligible  conversation      He 
met  the  best  Latmtsts  of  his  day;  and  frit  bL^elf  a 
master  amongst  masters.     Every  time  l,e  went  .^o  his 

rt't'i^:riet:r;haThf '■d'"  "°"=  ^•- 
august  -iety'.„„,rb:i„!:„t:et!'crp,r  v. 

had  .0  wa,.  ,n  no  anteehamber  of  mere  linenistic  d  ffiod^v 
bu  passed  a,  once  into  the  atmosphere  ofancie  t  it  „S' 
ami  breathed  us  delicate  perfume.  In  this  great  .rivtee 
<     U.S  ant  admission  the  man  of  one  study  ha  ' 

the  advantage  ot  n.en  more  variously  cultivated     S  ' 
misfortune  ,s  to  be  perpetually  waiting  i„  antecliamb 
and  losmg  tune  in  them.    Or.amn,ars  .tnd  dictio    rbs  ,i 
antechambers,  bad  dr.a„ing  and  b,,d  colouri!"  ar    ante 

-n,  like  yourself  for  i^l'tln:::;;^;  aS  r^re^ 

.as  .at  one  tm,e  fairly  penetrated  beyond'he  anrchTmb    ' 

he  IS  not  sure  of  admittance  a  year  hence  h»  J' 

u.ca„,ime  the  door  m,ay  have'l.;":;:::,  ^a  r,;;',^' 

rule  of  each  separate  hall  or  saloon  of  kn°o Tl   |g    ^ 

fv'y  day      °  "   "  ^'  '"^'""'^  ^''"'■""'  "'»  -"»  'he; 

Tlie  man  of  various  pursuits  does  not  m  . 
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The  metaphor  commonly  used  in  reference  to  neglected 
pursuits  is  borrowed  from  the  oxidation  of  metal ;  it  is 
said  that  they  become  rusty.     This  metaphor  is  too  mild 
to  be  exact.     Rust  on  metal,  even  on  polished  steel,  is 
easily  guarded  against  by  care,  and  a  gun  or  a  knife  does 
not  need  to  be  constantly  used  to  keep  it  from  being 
pitted.     The  ;]^nsmith  and  the  cutler  know  how  to  keep 
these  things,  in  great  quantity,  without  using  them  at  all 
But  no  one  can  retain  knowledge  without  using  it.     The 
metaphor  fails  still  more  seriously  in  perpetuating  a  false 
conception  of   the  deterioration  of  knowledge  through 
neglect.     It  is  not  simply  a  loss  of  polish  which  takes 
place,  not  a  loss  of  mere  surface-beauty,  but  absolute 
disorganization,    like   the   disorganization   of  a   carriage 
when  the  axle-tree  is  taken  away.     A  rusty  thing  may 
still  be  used,  but  a  disorganized  thing  cannot  be  used 
until  the  lost  organ  has  been  replaced.     There  is   no 
equivalent,  amongst  ordinary  material  losses,  to  the  intel- 
lectual loss  that  we  incur  by  ceasing  from  a  pursuit. 
But  we  may  consider  neglect  as  an  enemy  who  carries 
away  the  girths  from  our  saddles,  the  bits  from  our  bridles, 
the  oars  from  our  boats,  and  one  wheel  from  each  of  our 
carriages,  leaving  us  indeed  still  nominally  possessors  of 
all  these  aids  to  locomotion,  but  practically  in  the  same 
position  as  if  we  were  entirely  without  them.     And  as  an 
enemy  counts  upon  the  delays  caused  by  these  vexations 
to  execute  his  designs  whilst  we  are  helpless,  so  whilst 
we  are  labouring  to  replace  the  lost  parts  of  our  know- 
ledge the  occasion  sh'p^  by  when  we  most  need  it.     The 
only  knowledge  wlf',  i  is  available  when  it  is  wanted  is 
that  which  we  habitually  use.     Studies  which  from  theii 
nature  cannot  be  commonly  used  are  always  retained 
with  great  difficulty.     The  study  of  anatomy  is  perhaps 
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This  is  because  ana.on,'  Ues  so  L  .cH'  T  ?  T' "'""■  I 
needed  for  ordinary  life  ZT        ,        '"'"  "'  "''="  'A 
cailed  upon  ,0  u^l  tL^^dr,  ^  ^rs'lC  .Tl 
are  actually  studying  ,,.     The  fe,vll,o  nee"    .       rVdav 
remember  :t  as  easily  ,s  a  n,an  remembe        e  h„lf^^ 
of  the  country  which  he  inhabits     The  l^  i     '™e"''8= 
establishment  at  Saint  Aubin^d'f;    ^v^r  rre"D^' 

colours  on  Kis  pa,et.:"X:,:--Vy'-''".*d 
Icnowledge  ,s  never  made  practically  val,H«   bv  ^ 

yawnmg  h,atus,causingtemporaryi„co'n,pe;:;  TanLe  :; 

The  first  difficulty  for  us  is  in  our  education      M  a 
education  is  a  beginning  of  manv  1^?     ;  •  ^'^™  "-!'■■•»"... 
more  than  a  bcLl^*  °  .^^   ^  .'""8'^;  ™<!  "  '^  'i»lo 


more  than  a  beginning  "\ '.''''  ""''  "  '^  ''"'= 

I'oy,"  said  a   r  d    H  f,ish„,"^  ",?  1™  f  ^""-""S  "/ 

;^.is,tt:a^r„^*^s*t■rfo:°r''!f7!*'  °^  ^-^ 

-Iture  in  the  future,  it  canto  te  a    X  rnrt"  V  °' 
whatever  line  he  miv  ).n  *""^^^"<^'^'«'^ange  tohim, 

^'    line  ne  may  happen   to  selerf "     ^    ^    a 
father  usually  allows  his  sr.n  t.  i  ^  "'°''^''" 

-K^ofttrnWa.::,:::!:^!:,:----^^ 
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had  to  be  clioscn.  He  might  so  easily  make  a  wrong  choice  < 
When  the  inlieritance  of  the  human  race  was  less  rich 
there  was  no  embarrassment  of  that  kind.     Look  at  the' 
education  of  an  ancient  Greek,  at  the  education  of  one  of 
I  the  most  celebrated  Atheniaus,  a  man  living  in  the  most 
refined    and    mtollectual  society,  himself  mentally  and 
boddy  the  perfect  type  of  his  splendid  race,  an  elom.ent 
and  powerful  speaker,  a  most  capable  commander  both 
by  sea  and  land-look  at  the  education  of  the  brilliant 
A  cibiades  !  When  Socrates  gave  the  list  of  the  things  that 
Alcibiades  had  learned,  Alcibiades  could  add  to  it  no 
other  even  nominal  accomplishment,  and  what  a  meagre 
short  catalogue  it  was  !     "  But  indeed  I  also  pretty  accu- 
rately know  what  thou  hast  learned  ;  thou  wilt  tell  me  if 
anythmg  has  escaped  my  notice.    Thou  hast  learned  then 
tliy  letters  (y/K^.^ar,,),  to  play  on  the  cithara  ULticiaii:uv) 
and  to  wrestle  {.aXnlu.),  fur  thou  hast  not  cared  to  learn 
to  play  upon  the  flute.    This  is  all  that  thou  hast  learned 
unless  something  has  escaped  me."   The  y,d,,ara  which 
Alcbtades  had  learned  with  a  master  meant  reading  and 
wntmg,_for  he  expressly  says  later  on,  that  as  for  speaking 
Greek,  eXX,./;«„  he  learned  that  of  no  other  master  than 
the  people.     An  English  education  equivalent  to  that  of 
Alcibiades  would  therefore  consist  of  reading  and  writing 
wrestling,   and  guitar-playing,   the  last  accomplishment 
being  limned  to  very  simple  music.     Such  an  education 
was  possible  to  an  Athenian  (though  it  is  fair  to  add  that 
Socrates  does  not  seem   to   have  thought  much  of  it) 
because  a  man  situated  as  Alcibiades  was  situated  in  the 
intellectual  history  of  the  we'd,  had  no  past  behind  him 
which  deserved   his  attention   more   than   the  present 
which  surrounded  him.  Simply  to  speak  Greek,  iXX,.a'<r.., 
was  really  then  the  most  precious  of  all  accomplishments 


8s 


slight  advantage  to  sneak  th.  i        ^  "^^  '^^^  "°'  » 

^J^ould  be  situated  if  Z  h  d  no    V  ",  ''  ^'"^  ^^  ^^«    "^~' 
Greek,  and  if   there  wire  n  .       ^'''''  ^^^'^  ^"^ 

studying  except  French      T,  "^  ^^"^uage  worth 

themselves  in  Greek   am,      ^^  '''"' '°  ^^'^'^^^  ^°  Perfect 

-young  gentlltg^o  VSI  rf  ^"^"'  ^""^^  ^ 
f^urden  of  the  past  uT.s   °  "''''"'•     '^^'"'  the 

shoulders.  An  Enlr' r'T'T^'^^'>'  ^^^'^^  "Pon  their 
than  they  wer"  bo  ^  to^^' ''' '"^"^^^^'^  "— 
but  he  would   not  r.  ^     '^'  '"'^''^  ^"^  ^  ^^holarj 

thorough  sch'oIaT  n'pCrind  T  r^  '"''^^^  ^^  ^ 
might  possess  the  cream  of  ^"ghsh.-that  is,  he 

would  be  spoken      Ta  pelYr^f"""^'--^"^  ^^ 
It  is  the  fashion,  for  exam  ^  ^  f' '''  '^"^^^'°"- 

Scott  as  a  half-educated  ^n    be',  '''f  °'  '"  ""'^'^^^ 
•""ch  Greek,  yet  Sir  Z.U     \   I      '"  ''"  ^''^  "°t  know 
success,  and  wth  his  lah?    r'^  ''"''^^^  ^^™^"  -ith 
his  in.n.e„.e  mlo,'    ett     °  k '""'^^  ^^^^'"^'  -^ 
about  the  ^eneratinnc     f"t ^^^  ^"^'^^  incomparably  more 

The  priviler.«  nr  ..Py^.''^'^^*^  the  Augustan  era. 

earlier  affes  and  .      ^"'^''^^  °f  knowledge,  belonged  to  /'"f"" 
ctges,  ana  every  succes>;i\/.:»  o^  ,    .      ^      i^o  /'■"v^ir^  „y 

world's  knowledge  has  erldn,?!     ^"""'""'^tion  of  the  -"''-"-" 
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attempted  to  learn  more,  tlian  the  most  brilliant  incel 
lectual  leaders  of  former  times.     AVhat   English  parent 
in  easy  circumstances,   would  be  content   that  his  son 
should  have  the  education  of  Alcibiades,  or  an  education 
accurately  corresponding  to  that  of  Horace,  or  to  that 
which    sufficed    for   Shakespeare?      Yet    nUhough    the 
burdens    laid    u])on    the   memory   luive   been    steadilv 
augmented,  its  powers  have  not  increased.     Onr  brains 
are  not  better  constituted  than  those  of  our  forefathers 
although  where    they  learned  one  thing  we  attempt  to 
learn  six.     They  learned,  and  we  attempt  to  learn      The 
only  hope  for  us  is  to  make  a  selection  from  the  attempts 
of  our  too  heavily  burdened  youth,  and  in  those  selected 
studies  to  emulate  in  after-life  the  thoroughness  of  our 
forefathers. 


LETTER  HI. 

TO  A   FRIEND  WHO  STUDIED  MANY  THING.S. 

An  idealized  portrait-The  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century-I.ohted 
students-French  students  of  K„.,ish  when  isolatedVm  S 
hshmen- How  one  of  them  .ea.l  Tennyson-Importance  of 
ounds-llusions  of  scholaiship-Difficulty  of  appreciating H" 
sense-Tha  Latin  may  still  be  made  a  spoken  language-The 
early  alucation  of  Montaigne-A  contempoin.y  instaL-Dream 

^rtifieil'C  '^'""-''^^'''    '^°'™'^"""  °^   ^  '-^t-ge   taugh, 

In  your  answer  to  my  letter  about  the  multiplicity  ol 
modem  studies    you  tell  me  that  my  portrait  of  your 
grandfather  is  considerably  idealized,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  respect  which  you  owe  to  his  memory 
you  have  convincing  proof  in  his  manuscript  annotatiuiis' 


to  Latin  authors  that  lii«  Jii      7-     '  ~ 

"»«ovor,    ,l,„„,:^,    ,;;,,'  ,       '"'-•""■'J,  "•     V«,    convoy, 

rour    shidies.     Let  „„.  ,  °"=""^''  ™rifty  of 

"^-'  a  life  .„•,,  ,,;;;:;,;j^;  ^^  -     --^^^^  ^a..  been 

'-■e  been"  is  probicna.aU.  l[  ,J^t  -7']  ''l  "  '"'^'^^ 
any  n.oclern  has  ever  really  nus^l  ,  ^^''^^''^^^■*^  wl^nher 
^an  be  said  is  that  a  man  si2 '1^^     '"'  '^'^-""^^  that 

-;-- proiession, ;  •:;.:;:r  tr:  ^^^"'^"^'-^^ 

•^^'Uior  eliurt  in    nunv  n,,,-  ^  lt;uiptatioii  to 

-'-'-ship  his  u:ls::s  r' ^"'^ '"^^'^  ^-- 
'-^'y.o  nearer  to\  s:;::^^^\{::^r' >- 

'J^an  we  whose  tiiue  and  strenL-th!,      "  at.aumient 

«o  '"any  fragnK-nts.     But   he  '    ,  ,    '"  '""^^^^^  '"^" 

Latiinst  IS  purely  ideal  and  l,e'  ^  "'''''''  "^°^^^"^ 
attainn,ent  in  a  LarL^^,;^^;:::^?"'""  "^  ^'^'^ 
a  standard,  whilst  if  it  were  fixed  ^  n  '"^"^"^  ^°  ^' 
very  low  standard.  The  schl  .  u^  ''^'^'"'>'  "^^  ^ 
™  Lat.  except  as  a^  tl^  ^^^ -"-^  do  not 
Ijooks  in  Latin  anr]  th^  exercise  ,  they  do  not  write 

"ot  use  the  la:';  ^ac  LT-tr'  '\  "  ^"^  ^'^^^  ^° 
-t  really  using\,L  oI's;e  7h:  '  T'  ''  ^^'^"'^^  ^^ 
"••sed  it.  There  is  the  san  e  d  ff  ^  ^  °'''''"  "^'^"  ^^^^^ 
language  and  writin!o  speVk^^^^^^^  'T"^"  "^^^"^  ^ 
'-^l^ing  at  pictures  inte  liS  '  ''  ''"'  ^^  ^^'^^^n 
scholars  of  the  sixZ^u^         ^^'"''"S  ^hem.     The 

-1  wrote  i:^i::^:t^^z:'zrr  '-"'-'^^ 

-ys  Montaigne,  "who  uJe  T  book   ^r      •'^""^'^^' ' 
'^-^^y  William  Guerente  2n\  ""'"'  ^'"'^ 

erente,  who  has  wntten  a  commentary 
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t.     : 


upon   Aristotle;   George   Buchanan,  that  great  Scotch 
poet ;  and  Marc  Anthony  Muret,  whom  both  Fmnce  and 
Italy  have  acknowledged  for  the  best  orator  of  his  time 
my  domestic  tutors  (at  college),  have  all  of  them  often 
told  me  that  I  had  in  my  infancy  that  language  so  very 
fluent  and  ready  that   they  were  afraid    to  enter  into 
discourse  with  me."     This  passage  is  interesting  for  two 
reasons  :  it  shows  that  the  scholars  of  that  age  sooke 
Latin ;  but  it  proves  at  the  same  time  that  they  cannot 
have  been  really  masters  of  the  language,  since  they  were 
afraid   to  enter  into  discourse "  with   a  clever  child 
Fancy  an  Englishman  who  professed  to   be  a  French 
scholar  and  yet  "was  afraid  to  enter  into  discourse"  with 
a  French  boy,  for  fear  he  should  speak   too  quickly! 
The  position  of  these  scholars  relatively  to  Latin  was  in 
fact  too  isolated  for  it  to  have  been  possible  that  they 
should  reach  the  point  of  mastery.     Suppose  a  society  of 
frenchmen,  m  some  secluded  little  French  village  where 
no  Englishman  ever  penetrates,  and  that  these  French- 
men learn  English  from  dictionaries,  and  set  themselves 
to  speak  English  with  each  other,  without  anybody  to 
teach  them  the  colloquial  language  or  its  pronunciation, 
without  ever  once  hearing  the  sound  of  it  from  English 
hps,   what  sort  of  English  would  they  create  amongst 
themselves?    This  is  a  question  that  I  happen  to  be 
able  to  answer  very  accurately,  because  I  have  known 
two  Frenchmen  who  studied  English  literature  just  as 
the   Frenchmen   of  the   sixteenth   century    studied   the 
literature  of  ancient  Rome.     One   of  them,   especiallv, 
had  attained  what  would  certainly  in  the  case  of  a  dead 
language  be  considered  a  very  high  degree  of  scholar- 
ship indeed.     Most  of  our   great  authors  were  known 
to  him,  even  down  to  the  close  critical  comparison  o( 
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different  readings      AJri^^Tk]!  '  ' — ' "^ ■ — - 

I  ever  knew,  he  had  amassel  IT?''  ^^"'"'"^  "'^"^^^•^   ^^-^-  "'• 
-ions,  even  oi  ..C^'^^^^^l^  ^^^^^^  acqui- '    ^ 

cases  have  appeared  inconside  Ibirb^srde    u  "  "^T 
he  could  not  write  or  sneak  Fnli   v,  *^^"'-     ^"^ 

to  an  Engli.h.an;  anSlou^lt^knTw^Tl'^rf 
words  in  the  language  it  was  tJl  7  ^'^^  ^"  ^^^ 
so  different  from  an  fIT  ^'""'T^'y  knowledge,  and 
same  words  thaT  itw^, '""'"'  apprehension  of  the  I 
that  he  knew^d  ^  1° H  ij  Z^  -^^^^ 
tlon  of  our  authors,  esDeciallv^f  VPrecia- 

f«<,«„u,n,i.o'orde':^a.o;^r  Lrrof  :?'•■  "^ 

med bcre  auah>v  f^r  ^    .       /  ^ersincation  of  the  most 

the  musical  poe^s^t  B^n   nd  t'""'"  ^'^  '""^^^  «^ 
he  hear  their  mus  c  L  fn.         ^'^""J'^on.     How  ..«/^ 

all  unknown       h;!     '/     "'  T'  "^"^'^^'^  ^"""^s  were 
"Claribel:"-  '    °'  '^""'P^^'  ^«  the  way  he  read  //.../.... 

I  "  Claribel." 


?.    If 


n 


i  'l| 


"At  evze  bittle  bonimess 
Azvart  ze  zeekct  Ion 
At  none  ze  veeld  be  ommess 

Aboot  ze  most  edston 
At  meedneeg  ze  nion  commess 

An  lokez  dovn  alon 
Ere  songg  ze  lintveet  svelless 
iie  chrvoic-ed  mavi  dvelless 
^e  fledgling  srost  lispess 
^  slombroos  vav  ootvelless 

Ze  babblang  ronnel  creespess 
f*  ollov  gi-ot  rei)Iee-ess 
Vere  Claribel  lovlee-ess  " 


Til 
I  'i!J 


'i  iiii 
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This,  as  nearly  as  I  hi  v..  i.,.      77"  ' — 

.English  s„e,li„g,  f„.  .hit;,-         ,4'':  ■;  ™;'-  ■••  i" 
niM   of  really  l,i.,h   cul„„  .  '"'=''  S™«= 

English  pooOytoM,,,'';:"  """""""•■"   '"  ■•-'' 
h^ve  failed  to  appre  ia  '  the  '""''r'"""'"'  '"■■*<"*' 

He  di.,  „„,  I  Je'v:  r^rjl:  e°L'ur'^'  "■■'■'^■' 
any  obstacle  lo  the  „r„„      ""•  """"'^  '^t  there  existed 

h-  opinion  wid,  1  ICZl  :  '"V""™°^-  I""  «-< 
Ihave  surprised  „,e  had  T  „'  T  "'^'  "■'''"''  ""Sl" 
.scholars  do  cxaety  ,,:.' ,p '"""" "'""'"^  '-'"' 

read   ■•Claribel"  i^       rid    ,,        ''''     ">■  ''™"^'>  f™"'' 

-hola.allreadl^.rXir:":'''"'^"*"* 
nd,culo„s.     Yo„  la„,„  to' ,e  ?  "  Cla  i  W  "r  T"'- !."' 
Ibreign  pronunciation  md  v„„  .     ''"'"'J='     read  with  a 
iofaffeetingto  judge  of      r       '  ",'  °"°'  "'"I'^fdity 

•-■"•  hear  La,i„  poetry  re  d  wi  h™tr  ,  ""' '°  "°' '""«"  "' 
you  do  no.  iJeive  tl  t:  are!;;''T""'"':""°"'»'"' 
by  our  pr.foun,!  ignorance  „f,h,  ■■=.  *squaUfied, 

ancient  Romans    for  anv  .  P™"™riation  of  the 

verse.     In  all  po  try  inl^l    "T"™'  ""'"^"-  "f  *«' 

influence  upon  sense -a  S  H    i  ■""""  ''"^  '^  «'''" 

especially  in  the  way  Of  feeC    it     V""""''^  "^  "' 
know  aM  practise  the  7Jh^  ''°  "°'  thoroughly 

right  pr..„„La        fZfSTl'T"  '^"^  "^  *= 
/*><«■/;/«  whilst  he  »"«  we  .*'=  •■•""'°'  '■'"«" 

and  cadences  whi  h  Zi!;^  T  ,?"''"  *"'«=  '""^ 
of  the  voice  in  s,    ch     n"Z  *'  *•=  ™""'«'°"» 

the  artistic  choice  of  bea.^ift  ' ''"''"'^  ^PP'««"= 
Piaces  unless  we  Low  t  .""rth'"  """'^  '"' 
rately,  and  have  already  \nZj,     7  """'^  "«"■ 

Ibelonging  ,„  the  sounds     N^eTlti '" ''"°™''°"' 

names  whjch  w  selected 
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Haines 


l-'i'f/'ii/ 


a   v,c.„„.   f„,eiK„    |,r„n„ncia,i„,,     iV      „!  s.  ,  i   "^^ 

consummate  master,  of  a„.i,,„i,,    '  "'  '''  ""■■  "'°^' 

1  kno,y  that  scliolars  think  tint  th,,-  I.enr  tl,.  K 

are  in  conforn.ity  with  tin    t'lvlt  ""!"''■'   "'"'* 

t'^-t   he   hears,    in    th     la  fn  r     ""'   "  ""'''""' 

".u«atall,i,„.as„„.Te„nyJ,;         "    "  '"-'  ""•■""I 
MvriT-  '° ,"''''  '^  f™  ol-^rvations  about  sense  I 

word   h,  "^  dictionary  meaning  of  everv 

■re  deen  «"'    H       "''  '''"  '^''=>' '°  ""'^"v^.     In  the 
observauons,  and  ..specially  his  unfavourable  cridcism' 
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proved  th,s   qiute  conclusively.     Expressions  often   ar> 
peared  to  h.m  faulty,  in  which  no  English  reader  would 
see  anything  to  remark  upon  ;  it  may  be  added  that  (by 
u-ay  of  conipensation)  he  was  unable  to  appreciate  the 
!odd.  y  of  those  intentionally  quaint  turns  of  expression 
which  are  invented  by  tiie  craft  of  humorists.     It  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  his  English  was  of  any  ascer- 
tamable  use  to  liim.     He  might  probably  have  come  as 
near  to  an  understanding  of  our  authors  by  the  heli, 
of  translations,  and  he  could  not  converse  in  Engli^^h 
for  the   spoken  language  was  entirely  unintelligible   to' 
h«m.     An  acquisition  of    this  kind  seems   scarcely   an 
adequate  reward   for   the   labour   that   it  costs.     Com- 
pared with    living   Englishmen   my  French  friend   was 
nowhere,   but   if  English   had  been  a  dead   language, 
he  would  have  been  looked  up  to  as  a  very  emincn 
scholar,  and  would  have  occupied  a  professor's  chair  in 
the  university. 

A  little  more  life  might  be  given  to  the  study  of  Latin 
by  making  It  a  spoken  language.     Eoys  might  be  taught 
to  speak    Latin    in  their    schooldays  with  the   modern 
Roman  pronunciation,  which,  though  probably  a  deviation 
from  the  ancient,  is  certainly  nearer  to  it  than  our  own    If 
colloquial  Latin  were  made  a  subject  of  special  research, 
.t  IS  likely  that  a  sufficiently  rich  phrase-iook  might  be 
constructed  from  the  plays.     If  this  plan  were  pursued 
hroughout  Europe  (always  adopting  the  Roman  pronun- 
ciation) a  1  educated  men  would  possess  a  common  tongue 
wh.ch  might  be  enriched  to  suit  modern   requirement 
without  any  serious  departure  from  classical  constructLm 
Ihe  ^^ant  of  such  a  system  as  this  was  painfully  felt  at 
the  council  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  assembled  p  elate 
discovered   that   their  Latin   was   of  no   practical   ue 
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although  the  Roman  Citimlu.  .1  

"^bLually  „„„  ,„,  ourto^'or"""'"^ '•'"'"  "'"-'•"<.■... 

l"°-n,y,„c.c.ariv:i  ;,„  '^''  '"  '"'"^  '■■'   '•«'".  is 
»'™.io„  a  ,„„cl,  n.o.JrCl  „!"""*""•  ^""'  '  "M 

J" .old n,e .h«, i„ .„:;■  .'r;:!;  7. '■-"-.- 

Had  conif  to  stay  with  hi.no  '    '  '^  ''■"-"'•''  "<"  '""s 

■utmost  fluency,  and  ]>c^spoke  not  ,  '  r'  '^?"  ^^'''''  ^^e 
going  to  suggest  is  a  Utonian  T  ^  ''  ^^'^''^'  ^  ^'" 
'hat  a  hundr.!  ^.^^r^^^^'^^  '''  "^  ^"^^i-- 
»''-  way  of  thinking  Ti  Lo,  ."  *"  "'"""^"'  ^'"  ^^ 
••"convenionce  in  onl';  tl    t    h  '°  '"'""''  ^"  ^°'"^ 

--•ivinglangna,       A       ^irr'''^^'''^^^^^^^^ 

near  the  coast  of  Fta.y, t     •  \    ^f /^f '  ^^^  -ntedL_.,. 

"^'glU   be   permitted,      [ust    a.  "''  ^^"^'"  '^^'°"«       " 

n^ents  of  France  maintain    hees'JiT'""'''   ^"^^^"'l 
and  the  Gobdins  to  ke  n  '''^''^''^'""ents  of  ShvrJ 

lain  and  tapest^.  up  to  a  re'  ""'""'f'''"'^  of  porce- 
-cellence.  U  tis  'ij^'  S"'^^?  ^^'^^'^  standard  ofl 
to  give  more  vivacity  to  st  " " "  '^  "-'"tained 
b"t  one  little  corner  of  it  ?'''''■  ''  '^'^~'^  ^ere 
where  pure  Latin  wa  constat"  T  ^^-  ->'«  earth 
or  the  classic,  writersTo  '' 1?:^:%°^^  '"^^^'^^^^ 
pathetically  intimate      After    I  ""^  "^"'"'^   «>'"!- 

we  should  think  in  Latin  as  1  "^ -I"  "''  ^^''""  ''''"^ 
translating.  ^'  "^^  '■^''^^'  and  read  without! 

■But  this  is  dreaming      Jt  ;^  * 
••ng  from  the  Latin  island  in.n.T       '"■^""  ^'^^^^^  "-eturn- 
colleges  an   evil   ch  nge      o,.W   ''""^'"^  °^ '"^^-n 

I-tinists  like  that  whchcamelV?'  ""'''  ''''  >'°"ng 
when  his  father  sent  him  to  1',,       ^"""^^^-"taigne 

that  time  the  best  and  mo     T  'I"' ''''''''''  "-' 

most  flounshmg  in   France."  | 
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''''^pthk'-  ^^°"^''^'g"e  tells  us  that,  notwithstanding;  all  his  father's 
precautions,    the     place    "was   a   college   still."      "My 
Latin,"  he   adds.  ''  immediatdy  p-en»  corrupt,  and  by  dis- 
lontinuauce  T  have  since  lost  all  manner  of  use  of  it."     If 
'it   were   the   ciistotn   to   speak  Latin,  it   would  be  the 
custom  to  speak  it  badly  ;  and  a  master  of  the  language 
would  have  to  conform  to  the  evil  usages  around  him. 
Our  present  state  of  ignorance  has  the  charm  of  being 
silent,  except  when  old-flishioncd  gentlemen  in  the  House 
of  Commons  (juote  poetry  which  they  cannot  pronounce 
to  hearers  who  cannot  understand  it. 

Note.— An  luiylisli  oraU-r  (|iioic.I  from  Cicero  the  sentence  «'Non 
intelhgunt  homines  tiuain    inagiiuin  vectigal  sit   parsimonia  "     He 
made  Ihcsccon.l  vowel  in  vcc/f-a!  .lioit,  and  the  House  laughed  nt 
him  ,   he  tried  .again  and  pronounced  it  with  the  long  sound  of  the 
Knghsh  ;,  on  which  the  critical  body  he  addressed  w.is  perfectly 
satisfied.      But  if  a  Roman   ha.l    been  present  it  is  probable  that, 
of  the  two.  the  short   English  i  would  have  astonished  his  ears  the 
less,  for  our  short  /"  does  hear  some  resemblance  to  the  southern  i, 
whereas  our  long  /  resembles  no  single  letter  in  any  alphabet  of  the 
Latin  family  of  languages.      We  are  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid 
F„/sf         what  we  call  false   qurmtities,  we  are  (piite  utterly  and  i.rnnrantly 
'         '"■  \  ""«"'";'"lous  about    false  sounds.      One    of  the    best  ins'fances  i, 
I  the  well-known   "  veni,  vidi,  vici,"  which  we  pronounce  very  inu.-h 
,  ^8  if  U  had  been  written  vinai,  vaidai,  vaisai,  in  Italian  letten. 
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Studies,  whatever  they  miv  l„.   .i  I 

fluence  of  music- Studies   i.ull.    .1  ''"^'-''■'•■"' studies- In- 1 

induced  Mr.  Ro.coe  to  wn       h^  L'^'r '"  -"'"— ^Vhat 
and  Leo  X.  "'^  '""  °f  ^'^''-■"'•0  de'  Medici 

damned  by  some  adviser  as      'e, I     L-  ""',  '"'"  ^""-, 
-pie  intellectual  nakedness      The  l^^r"^  ^H 
tobegtn  with,  have  long  been  con  II^    T      ,    "^"'^^"'  p-*-/-- 
majority  of  practical  peop        .nd  nr         ''f^^'^^'y^ 
keepers,  doctors,  attoneyf  artists     T  ^      \  '°  '^''"P" 
the  higher  mathematics?'  k.^d      'the?    7  ,•'"  "^^  '^^ 
have  been  conven.ionally  da   'd  as  "'"'  "'^'^N 

considered  unnecessary  Io^^^^ZTT  ''"""'  ^^^ 
authority  of  custom,  Lr  t'n       '"""''^" 

studies  exposed  to  -  lit-  "'"'^  ^''^   those 

ing,  for  ie  ends  in  a  worthle,;  I     h  >  '  vV",°'  '™-   ""■"- 
«udy  music  When  after  was,  ,     a  .hL,!/  it"""  T^ 
amateur  cannot  satisfy  the  ear?    J  »  '  ""      '"•"'' 

languases  when  ,h.  ,L       .   .  '""'  '"'"  modem 

calulIteinVrtZ:!™™"',  °"''  ™'""«  "=  «>  -""- " 

-  in  English  ?    I"d  .   °    r„  t"  "^  ""°  •"  ""'«' 

can  be  the  good  of  disslc  t^.  In  a    I  Z^^T  '"'"'     ^""- 
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To  all  questionings  of  this  kind  there  is  but  one  reply 
We  work  for  culture.     We  work  to  enlarge  the  intel* 
hgence,  and  to    make   it  a   better  and    more  effectiva 
mstrument.     This  is  our  main  purpose ;  but  it  may  be 
added  that  even    for   our   special   labours   it  is  always 
difficult  to  say  beforehand  exactly  wha;   vill  turn  out  in 
the  end  to  be  most  useful.     What,  in  appearance,  can  be 
more  entirely  outside  the  work  of  a  landscape  painter 
than  the  study  of  ancient  history?  and  yet  I  can  show 
you  how  an  interest  in  ancient  history  might  indirectly 
be  of  great  service  to  a  landscape  painter.    It  would  make 
him   profoundly  feel  the   human   associations  of  many 
localities  which  to  an  ignorant  man  would  be  devoid  of 
interest  or  meaning;   and   this  human    interest  in  the 
scenes  where  great  events  have  taken  place,  or  which 
have  been  distinguished  by  tlie  habitation  of  illustrious 
men  in  other  ages,  is  in  fact  one  of  the  great  fundamental 
motives  of  landscape  painting.     It  has  been  very  much 
questioned,  especiailv   by   foreign    critics,    whether    the 
interest  in  botany  which  is  taken  by  some  of  the  more 
cultivated  English  landscape  painters  is  not  for  them  a 
false  direction  and  wrong  employment  of  the  mind  ;  but 
a  landscape  painter  may  feel  his  interest  in  vegetation 
infinitely  increased   by   the   accurate   knowledge  of  its 
laws,  and  such  an  increase  of  interest  would  make  him 
work  more  zealously,  and  with  less  danger  of  weariness 
and  em/ii,  besides  being  a  very  useful  help  to  the  memory 
m  retaining  the  authentic  vegetable  forms.     It  may  seem 
more  difficult  to   show  the  possible  utility  of  a  study 
apparently  so  entirely  outside  of  other  studies  as  music 
IS ;  and  yet  music  has  an   important   influence  on  the 
whole   of  our    emotional    nature,    and    indirectly  upon 
expression  of  all  kinds.     He  who  has  once  learned  the 
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Bel  KTontrol  of^hT^i^^;"^^ ' ; 

each  in  its  right  place,  4en   L  1°  rTf '"^•^^''^^'  '''^^■^' "^ 
majestically  slow,  and  esoerinlT  I  '^^^^^  ^^^^  or'    — - 

once  chosen  till  [he  ngh^  1'°"  ''  '^^^P  ^o  the  key, 
he  who  has  once  leafe  ,Th  3  t?°"l'°^  ^'-"^"^  it -^ 
«rts.     No  painter,  writer  orlto/ri  *^'  ^'"^*  °^  ^^e' 
judgment  of  a  th;rourh^;  cS  J  ^         '''^  ^"^^^  ^^^ 
agan^st  the  broad  princl^L  onTs  f  ""^^'^"'  ^^'^  -, 
More  than   all   other  J^   u 


authors  arp  ;nr?oT,,.„j  .        .  ^^n  tne  very  DreptPcf  ^<1    ««///«^j-. 


-    be  of  .ost  use  to //J;  7ve     i  "'^^  '"°^^^^^^« 
authors  are  indebted  to  miscdhn.  ''"'^  ^''^^^^^^  °^, 

several  different  language^  fo     "h         ^^^^'"-  ^^en  in' 
'nost  original  works,  and Vr   he   .  t 'T''''°"  °^  ^^^ir 
'"any  a  shining  thought  of  thJfr      ^     "^'"'^  ^^"^  '^'"dled, 
-em  to  have  fess  ne'edt^     '    ^rof   ^"'  ^"^^^  -^«' 
poets  whose  compositions   might  aonr  °"'"'^'  ^^'P' 
'nventive  and  emotional  novdkt   T^    '  '°  ^^  ^^fefly, 
restraints  and  the  r^.^LlT^ :tV^  ''^^  ^^^^  the 
what  they  know  into  what  thev..      '"'"'  ^^°^^  "P 
could  remove  every  line  which  "^  I"'' '  ^°  ^^at  if , you 
f^  the  strict  limUs        Th    ,  ;:  '"^'  °"  -^^"^-s  out- 
'^■^'f  their  compositions.     TaTe  Th    ^°"  "'""'^  ^'°^  °"t 
out  of  Scott,  and  see  how  manv  '  !  •^"^'^"^"^'^  element' 
W   been   written.     rLov"' from  7t^ '°"'' "^^^      -- 
he  recollection  of  his  waywl  d  ttuThV?     r"''^   b^ainl  .v.... 
Perienccs,  and  you  wn,J  ^^  """^  strange  ex-' 

.^^e''Travener"'::;rj^^::-^^^  '-'  ----^1  or 

mimortal  "Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  xv"";"'''"''  '"^"  '^' 
education  and  foreign  trafef^p  ''^'''^°"'  ^  ^'assical 
composed  "Childe  Harold-''  vf""  ""^"'^  "°^  ^ave 
'"^--t  in  the  h-terature  o  'aU  ;      "'  ^'^ -ost  catholic! 

ot  aU  the  ages,  and  of  many 


flyron. 
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different  peoples  from  the  North   Sea  to  the  Mediter 
ranean,  our  contemj^orary  Wilham  Morris  would  never 
have  conceived,   and   could    not    have    executed,   that 
strong  work    "The    Earthly   Paradise."      It    r^'    „« 
seem  necessa^^  to  learn  Italian,  yet  Mr.  Roscoe's  cele- 
bnty  as   an   author  was  due  in  the   first  place  to  his 
private  fondness  for  Italian  literature.     He  did  not  learn 
Italian  m  order  that  he  might  write  his  biographies,  but 
he  wrote  about    Lorenzo   and    Leo   because   he    had 
mastered   Italian,   and  because   the  language  led   him 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  greatest  house  of  Florence. 
The  way  m  which  authors  are  led  by  their  favourite 
studies  indirectly  to  the  great  performance  of  their  lives 
has  never  been   more   clearly  illustrated   than   in   this 
instance. 

When  Wimam  Roscoe  was  a  young  man  he  had  for 
his   friend    Prancis    Holden,   nephew  of  Mr.    Richard 
Holden,  a  schoolmaster  in  Liverpool.     Francis  Holden 
was  a  young  man  of  uncommon  culture,  having  at  the 
same  time  really  sound  scholarship  in  several  languages, 
and  an   ardent  enthusiasm   for   literature.     He   urged 
Roscoe  to  study  languages,  and  used  especially,  in  their 
evening  walks  together,  to  repeat  to  him  passages  from 
he  noblest  poets  of  Italy.     In  this  way  Roscoe  was  led 
to  attempt  Italian,   and.  having  once  begun,  went  on 
till  he  had  mastered  it.     "  It  was  in  the  course  of  these 
studies,    says  his  biographer,  "that  he  first  formed  the 
Idea  of  writing  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medio." 
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TO  A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN   WHO   .p.. 

-n  THE  TEN....r.rrr;^-^^^^ 

l'nnceAlbc.t-T],ei;„,,J/j;^;';,;"'=^;«"rs  i„  many  thin^ 

tinctzon  between  anuUeur  pursuits        f'  '""'"^°"  ^'«- 
«  inconsistent.     A  painter  who  ''"°"^  ^'"^ies 

who  does  not  work  Jo     '  '  "'''  ^^  ^"^P^rfect  and 

a-ho.arwhowrtt;Sur^^^r'"^^^-' 
-capes  the  imputation  of  anLtut,  "'  "^S  '"'  ^°"'^^' 
learned  man.     Surely  vve  CTZ     t         "  '"""'^  ^ 

!"  ^'--  things,    /u  J:  orrritm ''"'^'  '^  ^"^'°- 

''"perfect  acquirement  in  certanT^  •^''    '"^"^'^^'   to, 
gravity  to  equally  imperfect  •''"°"''  ""^  '^^^s  of 

write  bad  Utin'po     yt  „o r^r'"?"'  '"  ^^^^^^«-     ^o 
I'ut  it  is  considered  fri::,::    t^^  ^^  '^  ^"-'^-Z 
and  unprofessionally  i„  other  finlarts"'"'"''   ''"^^^^^^^^y^ 
let  are  we  not  all     r 

which  constituted  ou    elcltir''""  '"  '^°^^  P"^^"''^ 
'^  we  loved  them,  and  even  'r""'''"''  ^'  '^'  ^est, 
disliked  them?    We  havlnof  '"  ""'^^^""  ^"f  we| 

'"ore  perfect  skill  in  the  ancielT""'"'  ^"°^'^^^«  ^H 
Albert  had  in  music.     We  know  .'T^"  ^'^"  P""^e 
"'  comparison  with  perfect  2^^"^'"""^  o^hem,  yet 
-^^--  old  Creek  o^r  Caro^scrars:^  ^'^  ^  ^  I 
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best  on  a  level  witii  the  musical  scholarship  of  a  rulti- 
vated  amateur  like  the  Prince  Consort. 

If  tJlie  essence  of  dilettantism  is  to  be  contented  with 
imperfect  attamment,  I  fear  that  all  educated  people 
must  be  considered  dilettants. 

It  is  narrated  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  that  in 
answer  to  some  one  who  inquired  of  his  Majesty  whether 
the  Prmce  Imperial  was  a  musician,  he  replied  that  he 
discouraged  dilettantism,  and  "  did  not  wis]>  his  son  to 
be  a  Coburg."     But  the  Emperor  himself  was  quite  as 
much  a  ddettant  as  Prince  Alb.rt;  though  their  dilet- 
tantism did  not  lie  in  the  same  directions.     The  Prince 
was  an  amateur  musician  and  artist;  the  Emperor  was 
an  amateur  historian,  an  amateur  scholar,  and  antiquary. 
It  may  be  added  that  Napoleon  III.  indulged  in  another 
and  more  dangerous  kind  of  amateurship.      He  had  a 
taste  for  amateur  generalship,  and  the  consequences  of 
his  indulgence  of  tliis  taste  are  known  to  everyone 

Ihe  variety  of  modem  education  encourages  a  scat- 
tered dilettantism.     It  is  only  in  professional  life  that 
Uie  energies  of  young  men  are  powerfully  concentrated. 
Ihere  IS  a  steadying  effect  in  thorougli  professional  train- 
ing which  school  education  does  not  supply.     Our  boys 
receive  praise  and  pri.-es  for  doing  many  things  most 
imperfectly,   and  it   is   not   their  fault  if  they  remain 
Ignorant  of  what  perfection  really  is,  and  of  the  im- 
mensity  of  the  labour  which  it  costs.     I  think  that  you 
would  do  well,  perhaps,  without  discouraging  your  son 
too  much  by  chillingly  accurate  estimates  of  the  value  of 
what  he  has  done,  to  make  him  on  all  proper  occasions 
feel  and  see  the  difference  between  half-knowledge  and 
thorough  mastery.     It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  a  youth 
to   be   made   clearly  aware  how  enormous  a  price  oi 


I'.ii 


ill 


labour  Nature  ha^~^^rZ^     Z~  "~~ 

everything  that   is   really  wonhyt  ''.''"^^'^'^-^^nt  in  , 
this   peisuasion,   which  rnJ     ^        ^''  P"^^"''-      It  is 
t^ej-aeurity.  ;ha:tlar  a^r^  '''''  ^^   ^'^  H 
quilhzer  of  frivolous  activities  '"°''  '^"'^^""^  *^^'^- 
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^ne  Author's  drear?  ^e  ^    ^     .  i 

from  the  FinftZSr  '" '■"^^"-'-' P"-uitwExa.n, 

fon  to  the  interference  o     mLII^T'^''  P"^suits-Ob  fc- 
exammations.  Mm.sters-A  project  for  sepame| 

What  I  am  going  to  say  ^vill  ,p^„, 
-^   -no,  ,„,,,        to'a"  se  Ts    "^f-"^etoy 
an.mos,ty  as  you  are  capable  of  feel,   "       P^°^^-^«'«"-' 
fnend.     You   who  are   a  jJl         ^  ^^^'"^^  ^^  old 
and  have  earned  you;Uot'^^;reT..f  r^   ^"'^^^^-■^^' 
oldier  wins  his  epaulettes  before  the  "'     ^'  ''^''  ^^  ^ 
hkeliest  person  to  hear  with  n  !•        ^'"^'  ^''^  "o^  the 
theories  Of  an  innov  tor  '  4'  'T  ''^  ""-^^orized 
speculations,  if  you  willl-n^r  ,.     ""'   *^''"'  ^«  "^ere 
consideration,    for    they  are  l.f"^'?''  ""^"^^^^y  of 
anxiety  for  the  best  infere's  7^'"^    ""'  ^    ^^^^re 
very  dangerous  to  vested    m  '"'"^'  ^"^  ^^t  not 

they  can  have  little  Slf  J":  ^  «^ --  kind,  since 
of  the  world.  ^'^  °^  ^"^e  practice  or  opinion 

.    f  feel  a  great  dread  of  what  m,     u 
•n  intellectual  pursuits.     It  seelT^        ^^llea /..,,^,,« 
-—Of  a  country--:---^  the 
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to  certain  brandies  of  study  for  their  encouragement,  by 
the  offer  of  rewards  in  Iionour  or  in  money  beyond  the 
rewards  inherent  in  the  studies  themselves,  or  coming 
naturally  from   their  usefulness  to  mankind,  there  is  a 
.great  danger  that  men  may  give  a  disproportionate  atten- 
•  tion  to  those  favoured  branches  of  study.    Let  me  take  an 
I  example  from  the  practice  of  the  Fine  Arts.     A  Govern 
ment,  by  medals  and  crosses,  or  by  money,  can  easily 
create  and  foster  a  school  of  painting  which  is  entirely 
out  of  relation  to  the  century  in  which  it  exists,  and 
quite  incapable  of  working  harmoniously  with  the  con- 
temporary national  life.     This  has  actually  been  done 
(to  a  considerable  extent  in  various  countries,  especially 
m  France  and  in  Bavaria.    A  sort  of  classicism  which  had 
scarcely  any  foundation  in  sincerity  of  feeling  was  kept 
[Up  artificially   by  a  .system    of   encouragement   which 
offered  inducements  outside  the  genuine  ambition  of  an 
artist.     The  true  enthusiasm  which   is  the   life   of  art 
impels   the  artist   to   express  his   own   feeling  for  the 
delight  of  others.     The  offer  of  a  medal  or  a  pension 
induces  him  to  make  the  sort  of  picture  which  is  likely 
to  satisfy  the  authorities.      He  first  ascertains  wliat  is 
according  to  the  rule,  and  then  follows  it  as  nearly  as  he 
IS  able.     He  works  in  a  temper  of  simple  conformity, 
remote    indeed    from    the    passionate    enthusiasm    ^f 
creation.     It  is   so   with   prize   poems.     We  all   know 
the  sort  of  poetry  which  is  composed  in  order  to  gain 
prizes.     The  anxiety  of  the  versifier  is  to  be  safe  •  he 
tries  to  compose  what  will  escape  censure ;  he  dreack 
the  originality  that  may  give  offence.     But  all  powerful 
pictures  and  poems  have  been  wrought  in  the  energy  of 
individual  feeling,  not  in  conformity  to  a  pattern. 

Now,  suppose  that,  instead  of  encouraging  poetry  or 


O^  EDUCATJOA'. 


i-i:rnii< 

VI. 


painting,  a  Governm^^TZZ  ~~ -^ -i__ 

It  wil,  patronise  certain  ^^^'^^  ^-ning.  L.,,  .J 

w  «  will    encourage   certain    n  '^"''' °^  ^^hers,      

than  others.    The  subjects  oJ       ?''""'    "^°^^    Jil^erally 
rollow  learning  exclu  .V   /^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
";.hty;   another  consider^r  ^     '^^^^  ^^  'A 
l\ey  will  inquire  winch  pursuit    1  "''"■  ^^°'^«- 

;n  honour  or  n.oney.  an^t    ^  ^^^^^  ^y  P-es 

to  select  then.     Therefore,  unl  Is \h    T""'^  ''"^M 
exercsed   extraordina^^  wi  dom    , '^  ^7,— t  hasL.w,. 
they  do  not  really  euro  for  and  n  ^'''■"   ^^^t     ^^"^'^ 

;vant,  merely  in  order  to  win  In  '^  "''""  ^^'""''^^"W 
So  soon  as  thzs  object  has  h.  ''''^'"""'''^^  ^^^^e  ' 
""n^ediately  abandon  tl  Id,  k'"''"^^'  '^^^^  will! 
tained  it.  "^   "'"^'^^^    by  which   they  at- 

Can  it  be  said  that  in  th  I 

Government  were  fulfilledr  rrV"^  ^^'P^'^^  ^^  the 
to  fonn   a  permanent   taste  fo  T"  "^^'  ''  ''  ^--d 
have  done  worse  than  faif  ^    "^T'T     ^"^  "  ^A 
I  '"ay  have  diverted  its  youth  fro""  '  "'^'^"^  -ayJ/WM... 
Nature  called   them,   and    m   wm7  ^^'''''''  '°  ^^"^h      ^^'^"- 
effectually  aided   the  advanr"  '   '^""^  "^'^ht  have 

of  the  State.  ^^--"cement  and  the  prosperity 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  Govemm     . 
pet  study,   and    offer  greaT  IS^T  ■""'"  *°  ^^^^  * 
,«"-essinit.     Suppose'hat  tirptl  H    """^"^^   ^^ ^--> 
»<^gy-     AH   the   most  promisin/     ?^  ^"'^  ^"^^"'o- 
'^ould    spend    ten    years  Tn^  T"''^   °^  ^^^^  ^ountn. 
^"d  Spence,  and    take     h  "   7"^'^'"^   ^^««^«-   Kirby 
bachelors.     B..  might  if  ^^tS^h"   ^"'--^^^-l 
majority  of  the  young  gentlemen  ?V^     ^^P'"   ''^^^  t°  M 
acted  positively  as  a  h  „  rlnce  bvV"  "°"^'  ^^^^ 
«ther  pursuits  more  likelv  to  L?!  ^^"f  ^^^"^  ^om 
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Sessions?      It   would   not   only  cost  a   great   dea'   of 
valuable  tune,   it  wouUl  absorb  a  quantity  of  youthful 
UR-rgy  which  the  country  can  ill  afford  to  lose      The 
(.ovcrnment  would  probably  affirm  that  entomology    if 
not  always  practically  useful  in  itself,  was  an  invalSa'bl. 
ntcllec  ual  traunng  ;  but  what  if  this  training  used  up 
the  early  vigour  which  might  be  needed  for  other  pur 
suits  and  of  which  every  human  being  has  only  a  limited 
-pply?     We  should  be  told,  no  doubt,  tnat  this  power 
lul  encouragement  was  necessary  to  the  advancement 
of  science,  and    ,t  is   true   that   under  such  a  system 
the  rudiments  of  entomology  would  be  more  generally 
known.     TJut  the  vulgarization  of  rudiments  is  not  the 
ad^^ncement  of  knowledge.     Entomology  has  gone  qui.e 
as  far  in  discovery,  though  pursue.!  simply  for  its  own 
sake,  as  it  would  have  gone  if  it  had  been  made  neces- 
sary to  a  bachelor's  degree. 

You  will  ask  whether  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  abolish 
-iegrccs  of  all   kinds.      Certainly  not;  that  is  not   my 
I'roject.     But  I   believe   that   no   Government   is  com 
pctent  to  make  a  selection  amongst  intellectual  pursuits 
and  say,  "This  or  that  pursuit  shall  be  encouraged  by 
t.niversity  degrees,   whilst  other  pursuits  of  intellectual 
men  sliall  have  no    encouragement  whatever."     I  may 
mention  by  name  your  present  autocrat  of  Public  In- 
Istruction,  Jules  Simon.     He  is  a  literary  man  of  some 
eminence  ;  he  has  written  several  interesting  books,  and 
on  the  whole  he  is  probably  more  competent  to  deal 
with   these   questions    than    many  of  his   predecessors 
But  however  capable  a  man  may  be,  he  is  sure  to  be 
biassed  by  the  feeling  common  to  all  intellectual  men 
which  attnbutes  a  peculiar    importance  to  their  own 
pursuits.     I  <Io   not  like  to  see  any  Minister,  or  any 


|l  1.  ■ 


from  all  ,1,,  ,„.„„,  p„r,J„  ™''"  P'"""/  of  exclusioo      ■■-:-' 

bo^^^^J    of    thoroughly   com,    "cnt  '''  '"'^^^  ^^ » 

brunch  of  stuclys.pL,,.747J^-^^^^^^  for    each 

fixates   of  con.pot.nce      VVhen  "'  '"^  '''''^''  <^«rti- 

»o  have  mastcrc-d  a  bn^nlof  sr  7"  ^^^^--^  himself 
^^^3^  ;o  Mc.  a  certificate  ttha"^'^  "^"'^  ^°  -^ 
^ould  then  be  followed  acco  d?  '  ^^"°"«  ^^"dies 

<f  their  importance,  and  Zm7u  '"  '''  ^"'^''"'^  «^"^e 
'^e  rank   which   they  L^tl        '^"'^'  "-Rurally  into! 
P"'od  of  the  national  history     V"^'^  ''  ^"^  g'^^"! 
t-ns  should  be  .severe  ^0^.  to '"  """^''■'  ^^^'"-- 
degree  of  proficiency.     Nobll    h '7;"'^  "  serviceable 
teach  anything  who'had  ^.ot  L!  "''  '^   ^""^^  to 
P-t.cular  thin,  he  inten.I  d  to  1^"''^'''  '''  the  c..,..,„ 
^"-on  of  your  present  system    nrol'  .  '"  ^'^  -nX.^... 
ensure   the   thoroughness    of  ,       ,        ^  ^°  ^^^  ^^'J  to 
themselves    are    too    f   quentlvT  '   '"'  ^'^   ^^^^-^ 
«Pec.aIity  which   accident  I  L      "'"^'''"^    '"    ^^'"e 
think   that  a   Greek  Z    .  "'   ^°  ^''eir  share       T 

Hellenist,  but  fure '  t  "  no. ""''   ^°  ''^  ^  --Plete 
^«^  half  .,„,,,,  j;^.;;^-  -ot  necessa^  that  he  should 

To  sum  UD     Tf  ■  ' 

or  certificate,  leaving  the  relahV.  ,  ^  of  diploma 
«"'ts  to  be  settled  by  pubit  ""^  °^  different  pur- 
f  ucators  themse,ves,^'"  rnk'Xr'  /"'  ''  *°  '^e 
P'oved  his  competence  i„  ot    'f  "^"  ^  "'-n  has 
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being  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  any  other 
thing.  ' 
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LETTER  VII. 

TO  THE   PRINCIPAL  OK  A   FRENCH   COLLEGE. 

Loss  Of  time  to  acquire  an  ancient  language  too  imperfectly  for  it  to 
M  !f  ^^  ^•.  j^'""°''^~^"'"''"  "'■'=  ^^"-^^^  »"'«  'i-^e  for  culture 
^^h.  ?j"''^"r  '°  ^°"'"'  thinking-Larger  experience 
of  the  modems-The  modems  older  than  the  ancients-The 
Authors  regret  that  Latin  has  ceased  to  be  a  living  language- 
The  shortest  way  to  learn  to  read  a  language-The  rTcent 
interest  m  -nodem  languages-A  French  stuvlent  of  Hebrew. 

I  WAS  happy  to  learn  your  opinion  of  tlie  reform  so 
recently  introduced  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  the  more  so  that  I  was  glad  to  find  the  views 
of  so  inexperienced  a  person  as  myself  confirmed  by 
your  wider  knowledge.     You  went  even    farther  than 
M.  Jules  Simon,  for  you  openly  expressed  a  desire  for 
the  complete  withdrawal   of  Greek  from  the   ordinary 
school  curriculum.     Not  that  you  undervalue  Greek  -. 
no  one  of  your  scholarship  would  be  likely  to  under- 
value a  great  literature,-but  you  thought  it  a  loss  of 
time  to  acquire  a  language  so  imperfectly  tliat  the  litera- 
ture still  remained  practically  closed  whilst  thousands  of 
valuable  hours  had  been  wasted  on  the  details  of  grammar 
The  truth  IS,  that  although  the  principle  of  beginning 
many  things  in  school  education  with  the  idea  that  the 
pupil  will  in  maturer  life  pursue  them  to  fuller  accom- 
plishment may  in  some  instances  be  justified  by  the 
prolonged  studies  of  men  who  have  a  natural  taste  foi 
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enidition,  it  is  idiTto"^!  ' ~~ ^ '"^ 

b  en  h  '  '"''  ^"  ^^"'I'^ratively  east  tn     '^'"  '^"^^^'"S  ^^  N..'-%. 
f^^en  begun,  that  I  think  we  are T  '°  5°"^'""^  what  has  ' 

*«  •'  were,  into  several  of  the  1  "^  '°  ^'"^^'^  ground 
°"^  PupHc;  that  the  first  liffi  .'"'-^  "^  ^"-^^^4  with 
^y  the,n  whilst  there  i  ;  t  "'"r"^^  '^  °--- 
their  own  faltering  resolutLn  7  ^'^"^  ^'^^""t  to  aid 
-bled,  if  t,ey  Ju,  t^go  :"n  wt  t^*^^  "  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
^he  pnncple  here  expressed  '  ''"^>'  ^^^^^"er." 

•n^portant  principles  of  ai.  .    I      °  '^^"^^  «ne  of  the 

■""■algyn^n,,,?;"'  ground  may  have  been  „.ef„Tt 

Mature  lif  ■    k  • 

*"i<i»  that  it  ieaveTscIl?"^  P™fes,i„„al  or  ,„,-,, 
;;;  c^e  f„.  „  J:  -»  ^"e  for  c„„„e;  a„d  S 
<he  very  persons  who  mil  ee„T^^  '"''  """'^l/.  are 
Now.  .0  read  a  ,a„g„ar    .haHaTK  "'"^  '°  *=  «^o" 

«-* «"-  S;j^;^;:' :;-„,^-.'-  .hThastS 

-ad  ,,  «h  facnuy.  S^ppoj;  tTh  ^"  ""'  ^"'■S''  ^ 
"  ihe  mmd  6f  p,a,o,  "l  ^  '"at  this  man  wants  to  cet 
'«*  it  so  slowly  ,ha,  hZM/T.""  ""Sinai,  bn.t 
"^  can  s,».e.  ,„,  .^,,  ,'  ^^ -^0™  n,ore  hon„  ^ 

/"ehasrecoimetoatnui. 
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latioa  In  this  case  tho^e  is  no  indifference  to  Greek 
culture  J  on  the  contrary,  the  reader  desire,  to  assimilate 
what  he  can  of  it,  but  the  very  earnestness  of  his  wish 
to  have  free  access  to  ancient  thought  makes  Iiim  prefer 
It  m  modern  language. 

_    This  is   the    most   favourable   instance  that   can  be 
imagmed,    except,   of    course,   those    exceedingly   rare 
cases  where  a  man  has  leisure  enough,  and  enthusiasm 
enough,  to  become  a  Hellenist.     The  great  .najority  of 
our  contemporaries  do  not  care  for  ancient  thought  at 
all,  u  IS  so  remote  from  them,  it  belongs  to  conditions  of 
civilization  so  different  from  their  own,  it  is  encumbered 
with   so   many  lengthy  discussions  of  questions  wliich 
have  been  settled  by  the  subsequent  experience  of  the 
worid,  that  the  modern  mind   prefers  to  occupy  itself 
with  Its  own  anxieties  and  its  own  speculations.     It  is  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that  indifference  to  ancient  think- 
ing.is  peculiar  to  the  spirit  of  Philistinism;  for  the  most 
cultivated  contemporary  intellects  seek  light  from  each 
other  rather  than  from  the  ancients.     One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  modem  thinkers,  a  scholar  of  the  rarest 
classical  attainments,  said  to  me  in  reference  to  some 
scheme  of  mine  for  renemng  my  ^classical  studies,  that 
they  would  be  of  no  more  use  to  me  than  numismatics 
It  IS  this  feeling,  the  feeling  that  Greek  speculation  is 
of  less  consequence  to  the  modem  worid  than  German 
and  French  speculation,  which  causes  so  many  of  us 
rightly   or  wrongly,   to   regard  it   as  a  palsontological 
curiosity,  interesting  for  those  who  are  curious  as  to  the 
past  of  the  human  mind,  but  not  likely  to  be  influential 
upon  its  future. 

This  estimate  of  ancient  thinking  is  not  often  expressed 
quite  so  openly  as  I  have  just  expressed  it.  and  yet  it  is 
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cice  lor  classic  t  mes      Th  "'^  feelings  of 

^°;«  "«  results,  and  we  havet '"'  '"  ^^^"-'hed 
O"*-  o^vn   edifice,    but   «,     u       '"^^^''Porated  them  m. 
-;-ls  than  a^  n'^oder   ''''   «   ^^-  it 

^n  your  practical  desire  tn 
;hat  is  likely  to  be  used    vn  '''''"  ^"^  ^^"^^'ion  onlv 
Latui.     M.   Tule.  «•  '  ^°"  ^e  willing,  tn  r.  ^ 

studied  on  V  ^    I     """^  '^>'«  that  Latin     '\^'''"^^ 

--;  .latr,^  rci-^  ~,t:; 

O'tler  to  use  them  to  ask  f„,    >         '^  "cquinW  „    . 
-quire  other  words  for  „!";'"" "=  ""'^  affer  .t.^! 
our  sentiments.     B,  far  ."h" Cesr'  '"=  ^^P^*    o 
a  language  ,s  to  begin  bv  !     ,         "^ '"  '^m  to  re,H 
ongue  is  the  basts  ofthetS  ,'"*  ''•     ''"^  ^^^ 

'ducatton  Of  ,o„  p„pi^  ^„__  ^  We  yo^pve  to  the  Latin 

leacft  them  as  much  | 
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Latin,  for  reading  only,  in  the  course  of  ten  years  as  a 
living  foreigner  will  give  them  of  his  own  language  in  ten 
months.  I  seriously  believe  that  if  your  object  is  to 
make  boys  read  Latin  easily,  you  begin  at  the  wrong 
end.  It  IS  deplorable  that  the  learned  should  ever  have 
allowed  Latin  to  become  a  dead  language,  since  in  per- 
mitting  this  they  have  enormously  increased  the  difficulty 
of  acquiring  it,  even  for  the  purposes  of  scholarship. 

No   foreigner    who    knows    the    French   people  Avill 
disapprove  of  the  novel  desire  to  know  the  modem  lan- 
guages, which  has  been  one  of  the  most  unexpected  con- 
sequences of  the  war.     Their  extreme  ignorance  of  the 
hterature  of  other  nations  has  been  the  cause  of  enor- 
mous evils.    Notwithstanding  her  central  position,  France 
has  been   a  very  isolated  countiy  intellectually,  much 
more  isolated  than  England,  more  isolated  even  than 
Transylvania,  where  foreign  literatures  are  familiar  to 
the  cultivated  classes.     This  isolation  has  produced  very 
lamentable  effects,  not  only  on  the  national  culture  but 
most  especially  on  the  national  character.      No  modern 
nation,   however  important,  can   safely  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  its  contemporaries.     The  Frenchman  was  like  a 
gentleman  shut  up  within  his  own  parWall,  having  no  in- 
tercourse with  his  neighbours,  an  J  reading  nothing  but  the 
history  of  his  own  ancestors-for  the  Romans  were  your 
ancestors,  intellectually.    It  is  only  by  the  study  of  living 
languages,  and  their  continual  use,  that  we  can  learn 
our  true  place  in  the  world.     A  Frenchman  was  study- 
ing  Hebrew;  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  German  might 
possibly  be  more  useful.    To  this  he  answered,  that  there 
was  no  hterature  in  German.     "Fous  avez  Goethe,  vmis 
avez  Schiller,  et  vous  avez  Lessing,  mais  en  dehors  de  ces 
trots  noms  il  n'y  a  rien."    This  meant  simply  that  my 
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»";,  you  migh..,easo,,al  h„    "*  "  ""'  ^  ^-^T  deWed 

hr«b°  '°'"™''  "e™»'  other  stud  T"' ""<i™' ha,  I  a,„^ 
;javebeen  s.tuated  veiy  „„,/'  f "'."''  "■'.o  are  and  ""''"»■ 
Jl-Vhave  learned  Uth,  a„dV  ^^  "  ''""""l  himself 
d.«,o„aries  „  be  is  J„f„l' ^r"-  f'°»  S^ammarnnd 
"■irantages  .hid,  a,„  "m,  '  '""'^  *<•  ""ly  natural 
PO'«sed  are  superi„ri„°  "r  "'^^^-^  m^ tale 
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tracted  application.  But  the  student  of  modern  languages 
has  to  contend  against  advantages  of  situation,  as  the 
gardeners  of  an  inhospitable  climate  contend  against  the 
natural  sunshine  of  the  south.  How  easy  it  is  to  have 
a  fruitful  date-tree  in  Arabia,  how  difficu)*-  in  England ! 
How  easy  for  the  Florentine  to  speak  Italian,  how 
difficult  for  us !  The  modern  linguist  can  never  fence 
himself  behind  that  stately  unquestionableness  which 
shields  the  classical  scholar.  His  knowledge  may  at  any 
time  be  put  to  the  severest  of  all  tests,  to  a  test  incom- 
parably more  severe  than  the  strictest  university  exami- 
nation. The  first  tiative  that  he  meets  is  his  examiner, 
the  first  foreign  city  is  his  Oxford.  And  this  is  probably 
one  reason  why  accomplisliment  in  modern  languages 
has  been  rather  a  matter  of  utility  than  of  dignity,  for  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  up  great  pretensions  in  the  face  of  a 
multitude  of  critics.  What  would  the  most  learned- 
looking  gown  avail,  if  a  malicious  foreigner  were  laugh- 
ing at  us  ? 

But  there  is  a  deep  satisfaction  in  the  severity  of  the 
test.  An  honest  and  courageous  student  likes  to  be 
clearly  aware  of  the  exact  value  of  his  acquisitions.  He 
takes  his  French  to  Paris  and  has  it  tested  there  as  we 
take  our  plate  to  the  silversmith,  and  after  that  he 
knows,  or  may  know,  quite  accurately  what  it  is  worth. 
He  has  not  tiie  dignity  of  scholarshiji,  lie  is  not  held  to 
be  a  'earned  man,  but  he  has  acquired  something  which 
may  be  of  daily  use  to  him  in  society,  or  in  commerce, 
or  in  literature ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  educated 
natives  who  can  accurately  estimate  his  attainment  and 
help  him  to  a  higher  perfection.  All  this  is  deeply 
satisfying  to  a  lover  of  intellectual  realities.  The  modem 
linguist  is  always  on  firm  ground,  and  in  broad  daylight 
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as  to  speak  them  badly  b"  Tt  su  "'"  '"^"'^'^^  ^° 
speak  them  well,  it  may  be  infTr^'  ""'  '^'^  *° 
easy  because  th<>  n         ^  ^- ?    ""'"^  ^'^''^^  ^^^'^  is  not 

y   utcause  tlie  accomphsJimcnt  is  so  nrp      tu     • 
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•ri  ,  common,    the  accomnlishmpnf   .-c 
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always  some  loss  in  the  native  tongue.  Either  the  nativd 
tongue  is  not  spoken  correctly,  or  it  is  not  spoken  with 
perfect  case. 

3.  A  man  sometimes  speaks  t7V0  languages  correctly,  his 
father's  and  his  tnothei's,  or  his  own  and  his  wife's,  but 
never  three. 

4.  Children  can  speak  sei>era'  languages  exactly  like 
natives,  but  in  succession,  never  simultaneously.  Ihey 
forget  the  first  in  acquiring  the  second,  and  so  on, 

5.  A  language  cannot  be  learned  by  an  adult  without 
five  years'  residence  in  the  country  where  it  is  spoketi,  and 
without  habits  of  close  obscrvatiot  a  residence  of  twenty 
years  is  insufficient. 

Tliis  is  not  encouraging,  but  it  is  the  truth.  Happily, 
a  knowledge  which  falls  far  short  of  mastery  may  be 
of  much  practical  use  in  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
and  may  even  afford  some  initiation  into  foreign  litera- 
tures. I  do  not  argue  that  because  perfection  is  denied 
of  us  by  the  circumstances  of  our  lives  or  the  necessities 
of  our  organization  we  are  therefore  to  abandon  the  study 
to  every  languare  but  the  mother  tonj];ue.  It  may  be  of 
use  to  us  to  know  several  languages  nnperfectly,  if  only 
we  confess  the  hopelessness  of  absolute  attainment.  That 
which  is  truly,  and  deeply,  and  seriously  an  injury  to 
our  iatellectual  life,  is  the  foolishness  of  the  too  common 
vanity  which  first  deludes  itself  with  childish  expecta- 
tions,  and  then  tortures  itself  with  late  regret  for  failure 
which  might  have  been  easily  foreseen. 
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uneducated  who  thevTcar ,  nZ"^  '"^^''T  °^  ''^"^uages  by  the 
an  English  gentlcm'n-J  W  I  '"  ""^-^^'-^P^'itan  servant  of 
eldest  boyisustkuU^iitfonf  ^'=^^^"^-°'"«"-The  author's 
life  we  lose  facU^  '  T,,f  "^^^^ 

international  mar  arres-rr  r"*-'  P°^"  °^  ^d„Its-See„  in 
German,  in  France-G^f ":      t'  '"'^^  "^'"^'''^'^  officer-Two 

ear-I.perrect  a;t^n".rJ;^\"tfet^L;:i;Ir^^^^^^ 
la^^^ages  attempted  in  education-Polyg  J^^TsL"^^^^^^^^ 

and  you  as/for  ^:ii:::: Tz:::!^' r^ 

aware  that  my  last  letter  was  dogmatic  so  le    "'e  h 

One  of  the  most  accomnllshed  nf  p.,,vr  u  i- 
marW  .„  ,,  .Ha.  after  ^u^Jh  ot™^  f „     ."f  'f  - 
of  others,  and  a  fair  eseimate  of  his  own  h.  t  .'        "l 
•o  tf.e  rather  discouraging  condlon  1,  ,>  "'  """' 
possible  to  learn  a  fnr^^  i      ™'™°»  <"«  «  was  not  ''^4- 

Loun,  of     h^one  eX  S'^r     ^'  "'"  »°'  •»'=«     "'''"" 
.he  fatni,,  conditilS'Te  utlfloT  """' 
habrtua,.    The  n.ost  favottrab.e  fa.!;:;  Iro^^ 
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in  themselves  sufTicient  to  ensure  tlie  actjuisition  of  a 
language,  but  wherever  an  instance  of  ))erfect  acquisition 
is  to  be  found,  these  family  conditions  are  always  found 
along  with  it.  My  friend  W.,  an  English  nrtist  living  in 
Paris,  speaks  French  with  quite  absolute  accuracy  as  to 
grammar  and  choice  of  expression,  and  with  accuracy  of 
pronunciation  so  nearly  absolute  that  the  best  French 
ears  can  detect  nothing  wrong  but  the  pronunciation  of 
the  letter  "  r."  He  has  lived  in  France  for  the  space  of 
forty  years,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whcthcir  in  forty  years 
he  could  have  mastered  the  language  as  he  has  done  if 
he  had  not  married  a  native.  French  has  been  his  home 
language  for  thirty  years  and  more,  and  the  perfect  ease 
and  naturalness  of  his  diction  r.re  due  to  the  powerful 
home  influences,  especially  to  the  influence  of  children. 
A  child  is  born  that  speaks  the  foreign  tongue  from  the 
first  inarticulate  beginnings.  It  makes  its  own  child- 
language,  and  the  fiither  as  he  hears  it  is  born  over  again 
in  the  foreign  land  by  tender  paternal  sympathy.  Gradu- 
ally the  sweet  child  talk  gives  place  to  the  perfect  tongue 
and  the  father  follows  it  by  insensible  gradations,  himself 
the  most  docile  of  pupils,  led  onward  rather  than 
instructeil  by  the  winning  and  playful  little  mastei, 
incomparably  the  best  of  masters.  The  process  here  is> 
nature's  own  inimitable  process.  Every  new  child  thai 
is  born  to  a  man  so  situated  carries  him  through  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  marvellous  course  of  teaching.  The  language 
i^roios  m  his  brain  from  the  first  rudiments — the  real 
natural  rudiments,  not  the  hard  rudiments  of  the  gram- 
marian— just  as  plants  grow  naturally  from  their  seeds. 
It  has  not  been  built  by  human  processes  of  piecing 
together,  but  has  developed  itself  like  a  living  creature. 
This  way  of  learning  a  language  possesses  over  the  die- 
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be  practically  of  little  use      Ti.         so  'mptrfcct  as  to    ../,„w.^ 
to  France  is  n   v  ""  '"  ^'''^''^"  ^'^«  ^•'»'"e   c,.../.„ 

there      He  w  '  J,   '"''  T"  ''^"^  ''"^''^^"-^  his  profession'    '-^''• 
I  Jv    h.  ,  f  ^"vanls  naturalized,  married  a  French 

Inssador-UH         ''"''>^^'"e   ultnnately  French    Am- 
c^rSatdt    ,      ™  ?"'"=  """""O  »Peak  Italian 

™^aroftLt"trrstr^='''-^ 

torn  d  .o'r,""""'!,'  '"''''"^=-  •'"'  O^P'^  ""        u' 
g..e  in  a  fe»  ye^,  even  when  the  foreign  one  which 
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has  displaced  it  is  still  in  a  state  of  imperfection.  Madame 
L.  is  an  English  lady  who  married  a  Frenchman  :  neither 
her  husband  nor  her  children  speak  English,  and  as  her 
relatives  live  in  one  of  our  most  distant  colonies,  she 
has  been  separated  from  them  for  many  years.  Isolated 
thus  from  English  society,  living  in  a  part  of  France 
rarely  visited  by  her  countrymen,  never  reading  English^ 
and  writing  it  little  and  at  long  intervals,  she  speaks  it 
now  with  much  difficulty  and  diflidence.  Her  French  is 
not  grammatical,  though  she  has  lived  for  many  years 
with  people  who  speak  grammatically ;  but  then  her 
French  is  fluent  and  alive,  truly  her  own  living  language 
now,  whilst  English  is,  if  not  wholly  forgotten,  dead 
almost  as  our  Latin  is  dead.  She  and  I  always  speak 
French  together  when  we  meet,  because  it  is  easier  for 
her  than  English,  and  a  more  ni'.tural  expression.  I 
have  known  some  other  cases  of  displacement  of  the 
native  tongue,  and  have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of 
watching  a  case  of  such  displacement  during  its  progress. 
A  sergeant  in  the  Italian  army  deserted  to  join  Garibaldi 
in  the  campaign  of  1870.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  return  10  Italy,  so  he  settled  in 
France  and  married  there.  I  found  some  work  for  him, 
and  for  some  months  saw  him  frequently.  Up  to  the 
date  of  his  marriage  he  spoke  no  language  but  Italian, 
which  he  could  read  and  write  correctly,  but  after  his 
marriage  the  process  of  displacemeni  of  the  nativt 
tongue  began  immediately  by  the  corruption  of  it. 
He  did  not  keep  his  Italian  safely  by  itself,  putting  the 
French  in  a  place  of  its  own  as  he  gradually  acquired  it, 
but  he  mixed  the  two  inextricably  together.  Imagine  the 
case  of  a  man  who,  having  a  bottle  half  full  of  wine,  gets 
some  beer  given  him  and  pours  it  immediately  into  the 
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powers.     Another  exampie"';;  m:::?^'""^''' 
servant  of  an  EnirU^h  .^..^fi  ,  ^   Neapoluan 

^^cc.  firs.  wlth'^enthSS.:  r^thl  'r  J'^""" 
ducing  a  compound  intelllri  h/ ,  T  ?  ^''«''*'  P'"" 
if  indeed  he  hLself  „d  ^  t  tT  ""  '""^^'f' 
Wm,  the  man  had  no  means  „f'  '  """  '  '"^ 

species.    When  his  1?",  ,/  """"""'^ion  with  his 

-de  a  gness  "atth^rs  t^':  ^  .^  r"""«'  ''^ 
his  master's  most  nrnhni  i  "''^  ^^^  moment 

mark,  hut  mr;r:*  ':ryr  x'^^^.  '■^'  *= 

was  Alberino  and  T  r^m      k  ^^  "^^"  ^  name 

by  a  mista^:;  ;lVof  ht7ft  °"^  °^^^^^°"  P^^^-^ 
"taster,  my  servant  LZ  1%  ^  ^  ""''''  *°  Alberino's 
trout,  Uich   surorit  1  "^  '  "magnificent  basket  of 

abouJ  thl  HCever"'v;e"/°f  "^  '^'  ^^^"  -^ 
covered  afterwards  That  The  ""'  "'.  °"^^  '^^■ 
illusion  of  Alberino's.  His  mal.  T.'  '"'  '°  ^" ' 
him    to  give   me    th.    .  ?  ^^^    "^^^r  told 

»me  othrord,  i  i^I  se  'm  '''  ""'""-^ 
for  mustard,  he  would  fct  touch  ZlZ^T  'l™ 
pepper,  &a,  lookina  af  •       •  '    "'^  ^^en  the 

"Bsenr.'  Anyattemr^r  "'^■'""ely '"1  you  nodded 
™re  to  lead  to  a  „e  ft,  T"°"  ™*  '^'l^™"  ™ 
He  nev^r  had  , he  r^m^  ^T^'  "^  ■"i^""derstandings. 
™  talking  altTrh^"  °'  "''^'  "=  »'"'-"'o^ 
mining,  id  a^w^edat  L'h''"^*''  '°  '^"=''  ^°"' 
Of  talking  aloud  to  wle  f  !?b„T  ""^  ''"'  "  "'"'" 
could  understand  "  "  "  '""«"«  °o  man 

"■•-■aw  that  cultivated  people  can  keep  languages 
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apart,  and  in  their  purity,  better  than  jx  .sons  who  have 
not  habits  of  intt  Uectual  analysis.  When  I  lived  in 
Scotland  three  languages  were  si)oken  in  my  house  all 
day  long,  and  a  housemaid  came  to  us  from  the  Low- 
lands who  spoke  notliing  but  Lowland  Scotch.  She  ised 
to  ask  what  was  the  French  for  this  thing  or  that,  and  then 
what  was  the  Gaelic  for  it.  Having  been  answered,  she 
invariably  asked  the  furtiier  question  which  of  the  three 
words,  French,  Gaelic,  or  English,  was  the  right  word. 
She  remained,  to  the  last,  entirely  incajuble  of  conceiving 
how  all  the  three  could  be  right.  Had  she  learned  another 
language,  it  must  have  been  by  substitution  for  her  own. 
This  is  exactly  the  natural  process  which  takes  place  in 
the  brains  of  children  who  are  transferred  from  one 
country  to  another.  My  eldest  boy  spoke  English  in 
childhood  as  well  as  any  other  English  child  of  his 
age.  He  was  taken  to  the  south  of  France,  and  in 
three  months  he  replaced  his  English  with  Provencal, 
which  he  learned  from  the  servants  about  him.  There 
were  two  ladies  in  the  house  who  spoke  English  well, 
and  did  all  in  their  power,  in  compliance  with  my 
urgent  entreaties,  to  preserve  the  boy's  native  language  j 
but  the  substitution  took  place  too  rapidly,  and  was 
beyond  control.  He  began  by  an  unwillingness  to  use 
English  words  whenever  he  could  use  Proven^-al  instead, 
and  in  a  remarkably  short  time  this  unwillingness  i/as 
succeeded  by  inability.  The  native  language  was  as 
completely  taken  out  of  his  brain  as  a  violin  is  taken  out 
of  its  case :  nothing  remained,  nothing,  not  one  word,  not 
any  echo  of  an  accent.  And  as  a  violinist  may  put  a 
new  instrument  into  the  case  from  which  he  has  removed 
the  old  one,  so  the  new  language  occupied  the  whole 
space  which  had  been  occupied  by  English.    When  J 
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tion  between  us      '      """  ''^'  "°  '""^'"^  «^  communica-j  imk  r  ni 

After  tlut,  he  was  removed  to  the  north  of  T'  '"-•" 

the  same  process  began  a.^ain     a    p  '"'"'  ^""^       ~~ 

«ut  English,  so  Frencli   I?  °''"^'^^  ^^^^  P^^'^ed 

The  procesJ  J:::;:;;:^^';-/"^  out  Provencal. 
P<-'ople  speak  French    and   I    i'  '''   ""^"^'^   ^eard 

"l^e  then,  without  an;?o  na  ?T"   ''  "'"'^"^  ^''-'^-N 
langua^re  as  h.  h.,..,L  .  "^\  ''^^^'""i?-     He  spoke  the 


J'inguage  as  lie  breatlied  the  air 


In  a  few  weeks  he  did 


not  retai.i  the  ..ast  remnant  of  his  ]>.•''"  "'T'  '''  ^''^ 
---.sKngHshmtothelir^::- 

Of  an  old  wriiin^,:';'  ,t  "h       "^""'^  '"  ^''^^  ^'--- 
tackle.     They  assnm  w  ''"'  '''^'-^^^"8  for  lishin^^- 

;heirart)th:?.:r;;:  ~^^^^^ 

lo^t,  but  may  be  as  it  wer.       !        ""  ''  ""^^^  ^'^^Uy 
--/-</,  to  be  found  la^at      "  T''""  ^'-""-^anci 
although  something  oThis  k":;''  '"'""  ^""^^^-     ^--> 
the  first  language  t.s  bee        "^  "^'^  ^'  ^^'^^^^^^'-^  ^^hen 
l^oyhood,  I  L  conWnced  "  T     '".  "  "'"^  "'^"^'^^^ 
^ble  number  of  knlai         ,"  ""^^'^^^'^  ^  ^°"«'der-, 
-i'hout  leaving  ^^S'X^rT'  ^f   "^- 
"parked  that  in   addition   to   En' *  ,      T^^''  ^'''^'  rJ-r 
French,  my  boy  had  under  In^r,'-   ^'"^''"^^"^'   and  I  ^•"«" 

-t  least  to  some'extet  uf:  t  dtdttT  '^  "^^^"^■^'' 
languages  in  Jiis  case  Lcceed.  7  ?  '^'^^  "•  ^he 
costof  effort,  and witLTaT;  t::)^ ;;:^  f '","  ^"^ 
The  pronunciation  of  each  In, "'^°"  ^'^^^^h. 
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of  children,  but  of  children  born  in  llic  dilTcrent  coun- 
tries where  he  liveil. 

As  we  grow  older  this  facility  of  acquiMtion  gradually 
leaves  us.     M.  riiiiarete  Cliasles  says  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  any  adult  to  lo.irn  German :  an  adult  may 
learn  German  as  Dr.  AinoM  did  for  purposes  of  erudi 
tion,  for  which  it  is  enough  to  know  a  language  as  we 
know  Latin,   but  this   is   not  mnstery.     You  have  met 
with  niany  foreign  residents  in  England,  who  after  stay 
ing  in   tiie   country  for   many   years   can   barely  make 
themselves  intelligible,  and  must  certainly  be  incapable 
of  appreciating  those  beauties  of  our  literature  which  are 
dependent  upon  arrangements  of  sound.     The  resisting 
power  of  the  adult  brain  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the 
assimilating   power   of  the   immature   brain.       A  child 
hears  a  sound,  and  repeats  it  with  perfect  accuracy ;  a 
man  hears  a  sound,  and  by  way  of  imitation  utters  some- 
thing altogether  different,  being  nevertheless  persuaded 
that  it  is  at  least  a  close  and  satisfactory  approximation. 
Children  imitate  well,  but  adults  badly,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  languages  depends  mainly  on  imitation.      The 
resisting  power  of  adults  is  often  seen  very  remarkably 
in  international  marriages.     In  those  classes  of  society 
where  there  is  not  much  culture,  or  leisure  or  disposidon 
for  culture,  the  one  will  not  learn  the  other's  language 
from  opportimity  or  from  affection,  but  only  under  abso- 
lute necessity.     It  seems  as  if  two  people  living  always 
together  would  gain  each  other's  languages  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  do  not.     French  peoi)le 
who  marry  foreigners  do  not  usually  acquire  the  foreign 
language  if  the  pair  remain  in  France ;  English  people 
under  similar  conditions   make   the  attempt  more   fre 
quentl> ,  but  they  rest  contented  with  imperfect  attainment 


^»» 


I  v. 


.0, 
"I  /'ant. 


»2J 


If  the  power  of  re<!i<;tnM,>r^  ~~ 

being  wedded  together  tr.T:  '^J:VVT'  "'^^I  -'^''  '" 

mducements  for  learning  each  othtvi  ^   '     '''^  "''^""^      ' 

^u^prise  us  little  to  find  a  l^k^  "we 'T'"'  ''  '^ 

cases  where  motives  of  J.  ^  ""^  resistance  in 

F-glishmen  who  go  to  Late  as"  M  ^''''''''  ^''^'^ 
frequently  remain'for  nt  y  a"  i n  .  /  ?"'  T"  '''''' 
'edge  which,  though  it  mav  .         ?  '  "'  '''-^"""know. 

di/hculties  of  life  at  rZl       '^•"''"^  "'^^"S''  "^^-  '^"Je  I 

^oranyintellectl'u^rof  ::r  ^'-^  ,7 ^ •  M 
knew  a  retired  Englfsh  officer  T^  'T?'^^'^'^  '"i^'ty.  I ! 
years  had  lived  in  plrt  liZ\  '''^'^°'''  ^'^^  '""^  "'^"X  ' 
to  England.    H     French  t^K  '"^ '"'''"'°"  °'  '•^"'-'-e ' 

the  sm'all  transaiuo^ror  ,  ^t  1 '  "hT'  ''"'  "^^«"^^'i 
and  so  incorrect  that  he  con  'i  "'  "''^  ^°  ''"^'^^^ ' 
fon.      His  vocabuhrv  u  1.  '"'""'^'"  '  ^""^^''■«^- 

-re  all  wrong,  an^fe  ^^  no7^""'"'  '^''^  ^^^'"''-| 
literally  not  one      H      ,  ''"°^'  °"'  ^'"^''-'  verb, 

-be^e^:::;,,^l^----.^.igna; 
much  that  it  was  nail    ,,1  .«  '  ^'*'   hesitated  sol 

"mention  a  cerbrate  i  Ge  m  '^  \'  '^^^"  ^"  ^^''"-  ^  ^o^'cl 
Paris  for  the  la  '  we mv  veT"  "h"  t"  '^"^  ^'^  ^  -- 
nor  write  the  lunlua  e  S'  '  "'"  ^^"  "^"'^^^  ^P-^ 
Another  Gern.an,^r  s^tr';:  r^as"  ''''-''' 
languages,  wrote  French  toler,l  l    ,  ""  '""'""  "M 

There  are  Gennan  '  S' ""'  ''f'  "'■"'°'"^'"/- 
'-«  enough  ,„  ,„,,  fa™°,tld  Lrrolr'  '""= 
wJio  continue  to  reueat  fh.  ^  r  fortunes,  yet 

P.o„.,neia.io„,   .her.Vtr'S,",r"  '"""^  " 
years  ago,  when  first  they  landed  on  „*^^  ".nnrntedj 

*eaa„U  recover  tlt„r;^^*'::;ttt" 
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the  innocence  of  the  eye,  which  has  to  be  recovered 
before  we  can  paint  from  nature,  and  which  belongs 
only  to  infancy  and  to  art. 

Let  me  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  although  to  know 
^  foreign  language  perfectly  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the 
intellectual  life,  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  very 
imperfect  attainment  which  seemed  to  enrich  the  student 
intellectually.     Until  you  can  really  feel  the  refinements 
of  a  language,  your  mental  culture  can  get  little  help  or 
furtherance  from  it  of  any  kind,  nothing  but  an  inter- 
minable series  of  misunderstandings.      I  think  that  in 
the  education  of  our  boys  too  many  languages  are  at- 
tempted, and  that  their  minds  would  profit  more  by  the 
perfect  acquisition  of  a  single  language  in  addition  to 
the  native  tongue.     This,  of  course,  is  looking  at  the 
matter  simply  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view.    There 
may  be  practical  reasons  for  knowing  several  languages 
imperfectly.      It  may  be  of  use  to  many  men  in  com- 
mercial situations  to  know  a  little  of  .several  languages, 
even  a  few  words  and  phrases  are  valuable  to  a  traveller,' 
but  all  intellectual  labour  of  the  higher  kind  requires 
much  more  than  that.     It  is  of  use  to  society  that  there 
should  be  polyglot  waiters  who   can  tell  us  when  the 
train   starts   in  four  or  five   languages;  but   the  poly- 
glot waiters  themselves  are  not  intellectually  advanced 
by  their  accomplishment ;  for,  after  all,  the  facts  of  the 
railway  time-table  are  always  the  same  small  facts,  in 
however  many  languages  they  may  be  announced.     True 
culture  ought  to  strengthen  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and 
to  provide  the  material  upon  which  that  noble  faculty 
may  operate.    An  accomplishment  which  does  neither  of 
these  two  things  for  us  is  useless  for  our  culture,  though  it 
may  be  of  considerable  practical  convenience  in  the  affairs 
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of  ordinary  life     It  is    '  v,  ' ~~~- 

sometimes  an  .W/r../intdlec?urfh'  ''TT''  '^'^  ^'^^^«  ^« 
Plishments.     To  be  ab  e    o      1     "     ^  ^^^"^  ^"'^^^  ^ccon.- 

not  in  itself  an  intellectual  L'  ""''  '"  ^P^"''^^  is 
-hen  you  have  eaten  rib;'" ''°"  ^"  '"'  ^^  ^'^  ^'""-. 
-hose  architecture  you  arTnu!r/T  '°  ^^^''^  ^  ^^-^'hedral 

LETTER  X 

H.S  great  faculty  of  a,^imiIati7n-A  t  n-  ^'^^  ^°""S  G°ethe- 
well-eduedperiodical-TheseWf  ^  ^''^--aryniemory  like  a 
n-ernones^Cres  su  J^r^  ?  ^^ "V? '"  -'-Trea^herou 
contrary  to  the  true  discipline  of  the  "^^'t  """^'""technic  art 
-n^o.,  safely  aided  on,}  Ly7gVttratJ^^  -tances-Thel 
r«-  r .  . 


Sir  :7r:i:LTr'" .'"-''- -.„,„,, 

pleased  .0  call  yo„r.,„;;e";"''J'^«  "^  -"«  you  ak- 
rather  ,„  i„di,e  a  le.te    If  cn^  "'TT'^'"  '  f'^'  AVse.1 

>hat  you  „ay  be-bS  ,  ra'T S" "'  "  '=  ^'"^'^ 
«  not  only  useful  for  „ha  i,  '*"'"«  "»"»■■/,  "hid, 
'ejects.     In   ,h,  i,„„,,„:f , ,"  '"J'"^  ^ut  for  ,vhat  i, 

"eforeyou  in  l.terat  eT„d  nrr  "'"  ""'*  ""« 
should  suffer  fro„,  Z  ^t  'S  "  "  «"  that  you 
The  nature  of  y^ur  „,  IIT"'"™'-'  "=  Possible, 
unconsciously  selec.i„rS    aUnr"   'T   ""^  "' 

--^-,oby.\vha:iterZis2r 
-  ^'- .:i:i;^^-  -  ;n.^. 
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man  by  the  natural  organization  of  your  brain,  to  begin 
with.    In  saying  that  what  interests  you  is  what  concerns 
you,  I  mean  intellectually,  not  materially.     It  mjiy  con- 
cern you,  in  the  pecuniary  sense,  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  law ;  yet  your  mind,  left  to  itself,  would  take  liltle  or 
no  interest  in  law,  but  an  absorbing  interest  in  botany. 
The  passionate  studies  of  the  young  Goelhe,  in  manj 
different   directions,    always   in   obedience    to   the   pre 
dominant  interests  of  the  moment,  are  the  best  examplt 
of  the  way  in  which  a  great  intellect,  with  remarkable 
powers  of  acqi'*.oition  and  liberty  to  grow  in  free  luxuri- 
ance, sends  its  roots  into  various  soils  and  draws  from 
them  the  constituents  of  its  sap.     As  a  student  of  law, 
as  a  university  student   even,  he  was  not  of  the  tjoe 
which  parents  and  professors  consider  satisfactory.     He 
neglected  jurisprudence,  he  neglected  even  his  college 
studies,  but  took  an  interest  in  so  many  other  pursuits 
tliat   his    mind    became   rich    indeed.      Yet    the  wealth 
whicli  his  mind  acquired  seems  to  have  been  due  to  that 
liberty  of  ranging  by  which  it  was  permitted  to  him  to 
seek  his    own  everywhere,  according  to  the  maxim  of 
French  law,  chacun  prend  son  bien  oil  il  le  trouve.     Had 
he  been  a  poor  student,  bound  down  to  the  exclusively 
legal  studies,  which  did  not  greatly  interest  him,  it  is 
likely  that  no  one  would  ever  have  suspected  his  im- 
mense faculty  of  assimilation.      In  this  way  men  who 
are  set  by  others  to  load  their  memories  with  what  is 
not  their  proper  intellectual  food,  never  get  the  credit  of 
having  any  memory  at  all,  and  end  by  themselves  be- 
lieving that  they  have  none.     These  bad  memories  are 
often  the  best,  they  are  often  the  selecting  memories. 
They  seldom  win   distinction   in  examinations,   but   ir 
literature  and  art    Thev  are  quite  incomparably  superior 
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to  the  miscellaneous  m^n^i^i^TJhTZT"       \ ~~"— 

and  drawers  receive  whaT  ,<=       I  ""'  °"'>'  ^'  ^^^^' 

'if  a^  or  artistic  ^U;  is^  n'oT  liTf  '""^-     ^  ^^^ 
takes  in  everything,  but  hTe  a  ve'   wdl  o  rr!""""  ^'^^^^ 
W'h.ch  prints  nothing  that  rll     ^  ^^f'-'^'I'ted  periodic;,! 
'■ntellectual   hYe.      A  wenV         "°'  '''""""'^^'  "'"^  its 
piece  of  advice:  "Take  as         "  '""^"  '''''   ''''   ^'"'^ 
-hen  you  write  do  not    ook "rr"'"  T  ^"'  '''''  ^"' 
ber  is  what  you  must  wnte  am   t'"^-'''''  >'-  ^emem- 
exactly  the  degree  of  Te  1       ^    '  °"^''"  ^"  ^^i^^'  filings 
in  your  memon      t    'l^Z  TT'  ''''  ''^y  '-'e 
only  save  befo  thelat '     T"'^''  ''  '^  ^•^""'  i^  -i" 

»vould  not  be  „e  to         ^ '^ T"""^''   This  advice 

^lealt  „u,ch  in  minute  fa  "sori^ ;'"?''  '"  '-^"''^"^^  ^^o 
to  his  memorand^  burfro,  '  H  ''  ''^"""^^  ^°  -''-. 

i"  literature  the  ad^c'^  tC^I  ^°'""  ^^  ^H 
preferences  select  whilst  we  are  in  "  ^"""^'"S'  °"M  ''^'■""":- ' 

-d  our  memory  selects  :LnJe'7::rT'^^"^^"-'    ""'" 
I  he  most  beautiful  comnositinn!         '""^^>' f'-«"i  nature.' 
selecting    office    of    theT  1^  '''^^  .Produced  by  the 
features,  and   even   .reatlv         '''    "'^'^'^    ^^^^'"^   '^^^ 
diminishes  others    nlot    Sr^   ''•''-'"^'  ^^'^"^^  i^ 
artist  who  blamed  himself  fT"."""^  """•     ^" 
omissions  would  blame  himself  .'  'f'  "^"^-^''-'^''ons  and 

Let  me  add  a  protest  a""  st    h       '  "  "''' 
0^  curing  what  are  called  treacle  ''"""   "^^'"^"^^    ^'-Z- 

-e  generally  founded   uprneT  ""•""•     '""^    '^-'- 
^"nch  is  so  far  rational,  but    hcl  ^l^r  of"  ''  •"' -^^ ' 
which  they  have  recourse  tn  ;.  association 
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only  by  associating  those  things  together  which  have  % 
real  relation  of  some  kind,  and  the  profounder  the  rela- 
tion, the  more  it  is  based  upon  the  natural  constitution 
of  things,  and  the  less  it  concerns  trifling  external  details, 
the  better  will  be  the  order  of  the  intellect.  The  mnemo- 
.dchnic  art  wholly  disregards  this,  and  is  therefore  un- 
suited  for  intellectual  persons,  though  it  may  be  of  some 
practical  use  in  ordinary  life.  A  little  book  on  memory, 
of  which  many  editions  have  been  sold,  suggests  to  men 
who  forget  their  umbrellas  that  they  ought  always  to 
associate  the  image  of  an  umbrella  with  that  of  an  open 
door,  so  that  they  could  never  leave  any  house  without 
thinking  of  one.  But  would  it  not  be  preferable  to  lose 
two  or  three  guineas  annually  rather  uian  see  a  spectral 
umbrella  in  every  doonvr.y?  The  same  writer  suggests 
an  idea  which  appears  even  more  objectionable.  Be- 
cause we  are  apt  to  lose  time,  we  ought,  he  says,  to 
imagine  a  skeleton  clock-face  on  the  visage  of  every 
man  we  talk  with  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  ought  systematically 
to  set  about  producing  in  our  brains  an  absurd  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  which  is  quite  closely  allied  to  one  of  the 
most  common  foruis  of  insanity.  It  is  better  to  forget 
umbrellas  and  lose  hours  than  fill  our  minds  with  asso- 
ciations of  a  kind  which  every  disciplined  intellect  does 
all  it  can  to  get  rid  of.  The  rational  art  of  memory  is 
that  used  in  natural  science.  We  remember  anatomy 
and  botany  because,  although  the  facts  they  teach  are 
infinitely  numerous,  they  are  arranged  according  to  the 
constructive  order  of  nature.  Unless  there  were  a  clear 
relation  between  the  anatomy  of  one  animal  and  that  of 
others,  the  memory  would  refuse  to  burden  itself  with  the 
details  of  their  structure.  So  in  the  study  of  languages, 
we  learn    several    languages   by   perceiving   their  true 
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mind,  are  the  oniyal  „f  "1""™"  °'  ""''  '"  ">= 
'ieh.  gover„.en.'„fle  imlr  T^"»"=  «'h  the 
"e„  superficial  associ  L    oth  ' ..  r°°«™°"''  '"" 
•iiacouraged,  and  „e  ough"  ,o  S  '  .k"^'  systematically 
leering  power  of  the  JZy      Z  fi     "'*"'""  "'  '^ 
«  remarkable  for  the  Z  ,ri,,,     t.^f'^ '""'"'^*  "•= 
throw  off  what  docs  norconS™  Ti^      ""'r  '"'"  '"'' 
manencewithwliichthrf  „      ?    .      "  "'  ^'"  the  per- 
They  are  like  dear  gt^  ZcTT  "^"  *="=='-- 

«...  bat  which  cj:?o„?^,i:;:--;f  "^"^  - 
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yesterday  evening  at  dinner,  but  it  occupied  me  in  the 
hansom  as  it  rolled  between  the  monotonous  lines  of 
houses,  and  followed  me  even  into  my  bedroom.  I 
should  like  to  answer  it  this  morning,  as  one  answers  a 
letter. 

You  said  that  our  friend  the  painter  was  "  half-edu- 
cated," This  made  me  try  to  understand  what  it  is  to  be 
three-quarters  educated,  and  seven-eighths  educated,  and 
finally  what  must  be  that  quite  perfect  state  of  the  man 
who  is  wliole-educated. 

I  fear  that  you  must  have  adopted  some  conventional 
idea  about  completeness  of  education,  since  you  believe 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  completeness,  and  that 
education  can  be  measured  by  fractions,  like  the  divisions 
of  a  two-foot  rule. 

Is  not  such  an  idea  just  a  little  arbitrary  ?  It  seems 
to  be  the  idea  of  a  schoolmaster,  with  his  little  list  of 
subjects  and  his  professional  habit  of  estimating  the 
progress  of  his  boys  by  the  good  marks  they  are  likely  to 
obtain  from  their  examiners.  The  half-educated  school- 
boy would  be  a  schoolboy  half-way  towards  his  bachelor's 
degree — is  that  it  ? 

In  the  estimates  of  school  and  college  this  may  be  so, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  keep  up  the  illusion,  during  boyhood, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  attainable  as  the  complete 
education  that  you  assume.  But  the  wider  experience  of 
raanhood  tends  rather  to  convince  us  that  no  one  can 
be  fully  educated,  and  that  the  more  rich  and  various 
the  natural  talents,  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  ol 
educating  the  whole  of  them.  Indeed  it  does  not  appear 
that  in  a  state  of  society  so  advanced  in  the  different 
specialities  as  ours  is,  men  were  ever  intended  to  do  more 
than  develop  by  education  a  few  of  theii  natural  ^ts, 
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The  only  man  who  came  near  tn^^  \  ' — T         ~~ 

was  Leonardo  da  Vinci  but  such        ^""^^''^  education   pakt  nr 
"npossible  to-day       No    n  .  P^'-«°"^^g^>  would  be '    " 

be  at  the  same  Z.  a  ea^ H^r  '"""'°  ^^'^ 
and  civil  engineer,  and  a  d  ov  er  L  "^'  "  ^"^'  '"''''^^'^ 
thespecialistshavegonetoo;;  :^^^^^^^^ 

Leonardo  would  have  been  either  a   n<l  "  r  ""'■'^^^' 

teur.    Situated  even  as  he  wa      „  '  7        '"\  ""'  '"  ""'»■ 
remarkably  favourable  ^l^ZlTl^f  ^°""^^^  «» 
variously  gifted  man,  he  still  feflTort  nf  r  ^^''"'"^  °'  * 
pansion  of  all  his  exlraoVdina  y  a tSef  1""^        ^" 
artist,  and  yet  his  artistic  jxL  "  ^ ,  "    T'" "  ^'^^^' 
beyond  the  point  of  elaboratly  cLfu  ,  k         f '''°P'^ 
attamed   the  assured  manipulation    o^^^r"'  ",  "^^^' 
Veronese,  not  to  mention  the  free  facili  v      v",  '"'^  ''^"^ 
the  splendid  audacity  of  Rubens      W      °'^^'"^^"^^'  or 
grand  enough  to  have  taken  h      .       "'^^^"^^1  gifts  were 
that  he  never  reached   buh.         I  '-''"'^  °'  "^^'''"y 
tendencies  would  have  the  r       T    '""''^^  ^"^^  ^^'-''fic 
drew  so  much  timeTro  ^  ,   ^tr^^  ^^^°'  ^"'^  ^'^^- 
anistic  labour  was  accTrnp^LXTn/^r  °^  "^^^ 
reflection.  ^  ^^  ^^"S  and  anxious 

The  word  "education"  is  user^  Jn 

that  confusion  is  not  alwayavdded     1'"  '°  T'''''' 
by  It  the  acquisition  of  knowlele  I        ^^^^  "^^"° 
nient  of  faculty.     If  vou  mT     f '      '^"  '''"  ^^^elop. 
educated  man  would  be  a Tn     ^     T'  ^'"  ^'^  ^^' 
ought   to  know,  or  who   onrhal^kn""  T  ^'''  ""^ 
sciences,  which  the  wholly  edult?"^  '^'  ^'^^^^"* 
:^'ho  is  to  fix  the  subject  'Ttthe^r  ''"""^^^'^-l 
iearned?-if  so,  who  arj  the  learned  p'^aT""/'  ^'^^' 
-a  scholar  !-a  man  of  erudition  1     ,,-^  ^^^"^^  man  !  z"/./...,.^ 
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to  men  acquainted  with  the  science  of  government? 
thoroughly  masters  of  the  geographical  and  comraer- 
cial  relations  of  Europe?  to  men  who  know  the 
properties  of  bodies,  and  their  action  upon  each 
other?  No:  this  is  not  learning;  it  is  chemistry,  or 
political  economy,  not  learning.  The  distinguishing 
abstract  term,  the  epithet  of  Scholar,  is  reserved  for  him 
who  writes  on  the  MoXxc  reduplication,  and  is  familiar 
with  the  Sylburgian  method  of  arranging  defectives 
in  <i»  and  /xt.  The  picture  which  a  young  Englishman, 
addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  draws — his 
beau  ideal  o{  human  nature — his  top  and  consummation 
of  man's  powers — is  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language. 
His  object  is  not  to  reason,  to  imagine,  or  to  invent ;  but 
to  conjugate,  decline,  and  derive.  The  situations  of 
imaginary  glory  which  he  draws  for  himself,  are  the 
detection  of  an  anapaest  in  the  wrong  place,  or  the 
restoration  of  a  dative  case  which  Cranzius  had  passed 
over,  and  the  never-dying  Ernesti  failed  to  observe." 

By  the  help  of  the  above  passage  from  an  article 
written  sixty-three  years  ago  by  Sydney  Smith,  and  by  the 
help  of  another  passage  in  the  same  paper  where  he  tells 
us  that  the  English  clergy  bring  up  the  first  young  men  of 
the  country  as  if  they  were  all  to  keep  grammar  schools 
in  little  country  towns,  I  begin  to  understand  what  you 
mean  by  a  half-educated  person.  You  mean  a  person 
who  is  only  half  qualified  for  keeping  a  grammar  school. 
In  this  sense  it  is  very  possible  that  our  friend  the  painter 
possesses  nothing  beyond  a  miserable  fraction  of  educa- 
tion. An.  yet  he  has  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
knowledge  outside  the  technical  acquirement  of  a  most 
difficult  profession.  He  studied  two  years  in  Paris,  and 
four  years  in  Florence  and  Rome.     He  sp«aks  French 
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*nd  Italian  quite  flnpnu.,       j     '.  ~ — — 

-tness.      m:^X:\^f^^^^^^^m.oi.orU^, 
'ncomparably  more  complete   in  ..       ^""^  ^^"g^ages  isl    '«-- 
possession,  than  onr  foe  •>     ^        ^  ^^"^^  of  practical       — 
'^e  reads  Ihem   all    "1"       "^^"'^^  °'  Latin   Ind  tt^! 
-d  without  translaS;     Z^ Z'^^T""^  ^ ^^^^ 
•nent  of  good  literature-  ther!;r  •        ^'''"'''*  ^"J°y- 
of  a  most  intelligent  svmt,!     '?''"'^  '"  '""«  P'^tures 
tive  writers.      Withou  T  ^^  '"'^  '^''  ^''^'''^  '"ven- 
J^nows  a  good  de  la     ,t  l^l^  ^^'-^'^^   -ture,  he 
•     Greek  poetty,  but  he  haT  t.^H   .T     ""  ^^'  "°^  ^ead 
its  architect!;  and    cu  ^u^e     Nat"  °^,'  ''"^'^  """^  '" 
h"n  with  a  just  apprecialn  ^f  "  ^'"^  "'^°  ^"^^^^ed 

""mortal  nusterjleces  of  ^  "^"'*''  ^"^  ^^  J^'^ows  the 
All  these  things;:^  not tir,;  '"'""^  ^""'l'-- 
"^ar  school,  and  yet  what  Greef  o^d,  '''''  ^  ^^^'"■ 
ever  knew  half  so  much?  ^  ^^^  °^  derides 

dev^^pir^^tS^'^.^^^^^^^^  now  for  the    ..... 

as  performing  athletes  exce^h      ''T'  ^'  ""^^'«  "s 
Consider  the  marvello  "aceurt/rf'h^-  "  '"  '''^^'4 
C|s.on  of  his  hand,  the  cIosenesTof  V    V'''  ''''  P^^' 
V'gour  ot  his  memory  and   nvemion  f\°'^^^^^^^°«.  the 
rude  IS  the  most  learned  pedan    „  '  "'"""''  '"'^ 

refinement  of  this  delicate  or.  '".^"'"P^^son  with  the 
what  a  disciplined  crttu^hrhrr  '  ^^^^-^^g-e 
'^re  all  his  faculties  to  the  com  J^  ^'°'"''  ''°^  ^^^^dient 
The  brain  conceives  foLTm^^tf^'^  ""^^^^  ^^"' 
•^mediately  that  clear  concen  .f  f  "'^  °'  ^"'  ^"d 
well-trained  fingers.  Surelv  "^J",  ''  telegraphed  to  the 
'"ay  be  estimated  from  the  el  '''''^''  °^  education 
--nhemostwonde:Li:rt\^:r^'^^--| 
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LETTER  I. 

TO  A  MAN  OP  LEISURE  WHO  COMPLAINED  OF  WANT  OF  TIMB. 

Necessity  for  time-thrift  in  all  cases-Serious  men  not  much  In 
danger  from  mere  frivolity— Greater  danger  of  losing  time  in 
our  serious  pursuits  themselves— Time  thrown  away  when  we  do 
not  attain  proficiency— Soundness  of  former  scholarship  a  good 
example  — Browning's  Grammarian  — Knowledge  an  organic 
whole— Soundness  the  possession  of  essential  parts— Necessity  of 
fixed  limits  in  our  projects  of  study— Limitation  of  purpose  in 
the  fine  arts— In  languages— Instance  of  M.  Louis  Enault— In 
music— Time  saved  by  following  kindred  pursuits— Order  and 
proportion  the  true  secrets  of  time-thrift— A  waste  of  time  to 
leave  fortresses  untakenin  our  rear. 


-you,  with  your  bound- 


You  complain  of  want  of  time- 
less leisure  1 

It  is  true  that  the  most  absolute  master  of  his  own 
hours  still  needs  thrift  if  he  would  turn  them  to  account, 
and  that  too  many  never  learn  this  thrift,  whilst  others 
learn  it  late.  Will  you  permit  me  to  offer  briefly  a  few 
observations  on  time-thrift  which  have  been  suggested  to 
me  by  my  own  experience  and  by  the  experience  of  in 
tellectual  friends  ? 
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"  (tslf  in 
frivolitii's 


It  may  be  accepted  iorZ^ZrZr7~~r~~ " 

"len  whc  like   yourself  serioMslv    '        ^^'"  ^"^'  '^^' 

-ake  it.  next  to  moral  duTXLr    ".'"''"''  ^"' 
I'ves,  are  but  little  expoS   n   ^       ^^-^^  ^'^J^^'  ^^  'heir,    „. 

own  tin.es,  and  V^i^ ^l^'^'^  "^  ^  ^At^'^^^^ 
have  a  n,ind  to  bl  frivolousTtTn'"'  "'^"^^^^  you'  "— 
aware  how  the  time  is  passWal  ^°"  ^''"  '^^  ^'^^1/ 

knowingly,  as  the  most'c  "ui  0/'"  ""  ''""  ''  ^^^ 
throw  away  a  few  soverd/n  ^n  T^'V^'"'^'''  -^" 
amusement,  merely  for  thcfelie  of  .T  ?''^^^  '^^^^'^^ 
of  his  life.  To  a  man  of  your  tal.  T  '"  '^^  '^^^'^ 
no  danger  of  wasting  too  much  tim  '",  '''"P^^  '^^'^  ^' 
's  intentional;  but  ycu  a^e  f  ?°  ^°"«  "^  ^^^^^te 
much  more  in^idious'clUeVrP"''  '°  tune-losses  of  a 

-v:;uarerf;t"^~^^^ 

of  economising  the  hour"   1 1     in""  ''''  '''  ^« 
wh'.ch  eveiyone  acknowled^res  of    •  "'^'^^  "^^^««"y. 

"fe  to  attain  proficiency  in  !     l^'""'''^  ''''  i^°«'ons  oii 
where  we  oug'^t  to  be  '  "  ir''*"^'  '"^'^^^  "«  Prodigal 
-  have  nee'd  of l^a^r^Xr Vh^^^  "•^-' 
save«  are  the  love  of  soun2  ^^  ^^'^  ^""e- 

^o,  and  a  cheerful  ac^^L^ ^f^^,:^;^^^^^  '.^  or 
There  is  a  certain  point  of  nmfi.-  ^""'*^^'ons. 

q-'sition  begins  to  be  of  use  and"'"; ''  "^^^'  ^"  - 
fi-  and  resolution  necessa^'  to  rea^th  7  '^^^  ^^^ 
'a -ur  is  as  completely  thrown  atayTtw'  P°'°''  ^^^ 
Jho  began  to  make  an  enginlbut  1.  .""'"'^"'^ 
Each  of  us  has  acquisitions  whch'T"  '°'''^'  '*• 

=c^trterr-^-^^^ 

-elements  have  Jtr-^,::-^^^^^^^^^ 
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cannot  practise-  with  satisfaction  either  to  others  or  to 
ourselves.     Now   the  time  spent  on  these  unsound  ac- 
complishments  has  been  in  great  measure  wasted,  not 
quite  absolutely  wasted,  since  the  mere  labour  of  trying 
to  learn  has  been  a  discipline  for  the  mind,  but  wasted 
so  far  as  the  accomplishments  themselves  are  concerned. 
And  even  this  mental  discipline,  on  which  so  -nuch  stres« 
is  laid  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  encourage  unsound 
accomplishment,  might  be  obtained  more  perfectly  if  the 
subjects  of  study  were  less  numerous  and  more  thoroughly 
understood.     Let  us  not  therefore  in  the  studies  of  our 
maturity  repeat  the  error  of  our  youth.    Let  us  determine 
to  have  soundness,  that  is,  accurately  organized  know- 
ledge in  the  studies  we  continue  to  pursue,  and  let  us 
resign  ourselves  to  the  necessity  for  abandoning  those 
pursuits  in  which  soundness  is  not  to  be  hoped  for. 

The  old-fashioned  idea  about  scholarship  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  that  it  ought  to  be  based  upon  thorough  gramma- 
tical knowledge,  is  a  good  example,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of 
what  soundness  really  is.  That  ideal  of  scholarship  failed 
only  because  it  fell  short  of  soundness  in  other  directions 
and  was  not  conscious  of  its  failure.  But  there  existed, 
in  the  minds  of  the  old  scholars,  a  fine  resolution  to  be 
accurate,  and  a  determination  to  give  however  much 
labour  might  be  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  accuracy, 
in  which  there  was  much  grandeur.  Like  Mr.  Browning'* 
Grammarian,  they  said — 

"  Let  me  know  all  I  Prate  not  of  most  or  leaat 
Painful  or  easy :" 

and  so  at  least  they  came  to  know  the  ancient  tongues 
grammatically,  which  kvf  of  us  do  in  these  days. 
I  should  define  each  kind  of  knowledge  as  an  organic 
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the  essentia]  parts.     Vur  pv  ,,.,  i i— ^«-»siun  oi  ai. 

P'^ying  consists  in  bein.  ah  c   o  h  '"k"'"'''-'^^  '"  ^'°''"- 
I-";-s-  i„  ,.ne,  and  ti    ',  "^r   f/,^'  "'^"•^  '"  ^"  ^''^ 
•nay  be  the  dc-Tce  of  mmM,-/      ^^  •'•'■'""''""".  whatever 
-"■pose.     So:.Kin:i  ^tlil  il"""^"'  '^  ^'^^  ^--1 , 
to  lay  a  patch  of  colour  havin  •''  7!^  '     '"  ''"'"^  ^^'«    ^^'""^- 
f"'!  t-nt.     Soundness  in  the  2  ,     ,     '  "'"  ''^^''  '^'^A  "'"""""" 
t>e'ngable  to  put  the  ri^ht  word  in   t"^"""^^  "^''"''^'^  in  /«/„„^„„^,. 
each  of  the  sciences,  thca  .  e  cfr         \  "'^'  P'^^^"     ^° 
without  which  sound  kiiouw'  4         ""  '^'^"^entary  notions 
elementary  notions  Lerof^  '^  ""'  ^""'^'^'  '^"^  »'-se 
^''-  ^''-'al-rateknolXoTr^'^     -Pidly  acquired 
to  the  artist  or  the  lingu^t  7"'""' ■^''"  "^'---^ 
botanist  without  knowint  a  1  """^  ^"  '"^  ^'^^"'rf 

and  the  elements  07  ^nd  bof"'  "" "'^^  ^^  P'^^^s, 
be  printed  in  a  portable  voW^'f  '""^'^'^^«  "^^^ 
the  physical  sciences  •  the  ll  ''  '°  '^  '^  ^^"^  all 

necessary  to  soundne'ss  of  kno  T'!'^  "''''°"''  ^^'^^  are 
rapidly  and  at  any  a  '  „.  1^^'  "^^^^  '^^  ^<^q"'>ed 
leisure  for  culture  is£i  J"r,  ^'""-'^  that  all  lose 
Jnowledge,  do  wisely  "ptre  ,0      'k'"'  """^"^^  ^l 

-1'^    Of  trrrj^^^^^^^^^^^^^     ^«  -^^"  a  perfect ' 
to  which  he  has  devo  ed  h  "  °     '^V'''"^"^  ^^^ts 
opposite  to  each  of  them  h  Tir        u  *°  ^"^  ^  ^^^te 
unsoundness  with  as  lit  lesed"'  '''  '^^^^^  °^ '^    -— ^ 
having  done  this,  he  may  eas^  !t  ? ''•'"'^  ^^-    ^"^     " - 
these  pursuits  a  sufficilTelror?  H  '°"  "^"^  °^ 
able  for  him,  and  when  this  h.,  l      '?"^"^^«  '«  attain- 
o-e  effect  a  great  savTnf  ;  h    toTal  rf ''^'  '^  '"^^  *^ 
-     With  regard  to  thoVwSr:::^^^^^^ 
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^.^-f"  ^^  "^^""""^  ^^'■^^^'■'  ^he  next  thing  to  be  settled  is  the 
'exact  limit  of  their  cultivation.     Nothing  is  so  favourable 
to  sound  culture  as  the  definite  fixing  of  limits.    Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  student  said  to  himself  "I desire  to 
know  the  flora  of  the  valley  I  live  in,"  and  then  set  to 
work  systematically  to  make  a  herbarium  illustrating  that 
flora,  it  is  probable  that  his  labour  would  be  more 
thorough,  his  temper  more  watchful  and  hopeful,  than  if 
he  set  himself  to  the  boundless  task  of  the  illimitable 
flora  of  the  world.     Or  in  the  pursuit  of  fine  art,  an 
amateur  discouraged  by  the  glaring  unsoundness  of  the 
kmd  of  art  taught  by  ordinary  drawing-masters,  would 
find  the  basis  of  a  more  substantial  superstructure  on  a 
narrower  but  firmer  ground.    Suppose  that  instead  of  the 
usual  messes  of  bad  colour  and  bad  form,  the  student 
produced  work  having  some  definite  and  not  unattainable 
purpose,  would  there  not  be,  here  also,  an  assured  eco- 
nomy of  time  ?    Accurate  drawing  is  the  basis  of  sound- 
ness in  the  fine  arts,  and  an  amateur,  by  perseverance, 
may  reach  accuracy  in  drawing;  this,  at  least,  has  been 
proved  by  some  examples— not  by  many,  certainly,  but 
by  some.     In  languages  we  may  have  a  limited  purpose 
also.      That  charming  and  most  intelligent    traveller, 
Louis  Enault,  tells  us  that  he  regularly  gave  a  week  to 
the  study  of  each  new  language  that  he  needed,  and 
found  that  week  sufficient     The  assertion  is  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  it  apF  ars.    For  the  practical  necessities  of 
travelhng  M.  Enault  found  that  he  required  about  four 
hundred  rrards,  and  that,  having  a  good  memory,  he  was 
able  to  learn  about  seventy  words  a  day.     The  secret  of 
his  suv-cess  was  the  invaluable  ait  of  selection,  and  the 
strict  limitation  of  eflfort  in  accordance  with  a  precon- 
ceive-  design.   A  traveller  n<.t  so  well  skilled  in  selection 
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aight  have  learnedTH^T""^  " — — — 

*°.^-  travels,  an  Vt'f  7 '^ '^^^^^^^^^ 
-^ht  have  wasted  sevTaf  1  ^  '"^'^^^  '^  P"^  ^ 
-e|y  new  country  in  hope'ss  e^  °"  ^'^  ^-"^'-  o, 

the  stnctest  sense  M.  finaulH"         ''  "^'^^"^  that  in 
cannot  havp  k«  ^  ^  know  edge  of  iv^        • 

"I  nave  been  sound,  sincp  h«  ^-j  Norwegian 

^^'nmar,  but  it  was  sound  in^>!        "^'^  "°'  master^e 
«nce  he  got  possession  of  the  f  °T  ^'"^'^^^ ''"'"ited  way 
-re  to  serve  hi.  as  cur   nf  ot"o'"f'  ^°^^^  ^^^^'^' 
"/«  a  good  plan  for  students  of  I   .  ^'  '''"^  P""^'PJe 
have  not  time  to  reach  true  .rh  ^    u'''"  ^"^  ^reek  who 
"ecessary  for  that),  to  Z."        '^'"^  ^'^^^^  ^  lifetime  is 
reading  of  the  orig  na,  2^'  '°  f  ^'"^^^^^^  --Pirthe 
^--lation.    In  tL  l^^y  ::^^^  ^^^  ^^^P  of  UZ 
quamtance  with  ancient  hter.LT  '"''"  ^  ^^^^^^^  ac- 
^y  translation  alone,  wlil  t  ^"1    m"  ^'°"^'  ^^  P°««ible 
•"g  will  be  much  more  extl  °"'''"  '^^"^  their  read! 

'^'  It  is,  for  mc^r:;: :"  ^^^°-^°^"^grea  '^ 
Latm  and  Greek  without  at  "I  .'"'^  °^  '''"^  to  read 
^comparative  slowness  of  tl  "°"'  °"  ^^^ount  of  the 

^^^vantage  to  know  whit  wirT  ^  '^"^  "  ^^  always  an 
and  to  test  the  exactn      Tth?  ^^f  ^  ^^e  orig^na, 
Reference  to  the  ipsissi^,  ZtoitTT  '^  ^^"^'"'^^ 
knowledge  of  the  ancientTn!  ''"'''°'"-     ^en  the 

^-  this,  it  may  still  b    of     XT  "  "°'  ^"^^'^^  -« 
^en  though  the  passage  has  to  h    r     ''°"''  comparison, 

the  ancient  languages  is  a  f^k      "'''  •"  ^^^^^^"^^  fo' 
^'°"  of  some  kind,      it  's  s  nl'  ^^^"^^'«"  ^°  a  restric- 
occuped  as  most  of  us  a  e  ^^'f,  ^"'P^^^'^^e  for  men 
perfect  scholarship  in  those  Kn"  ""  P"^^"'^«  ^°  ^each 
•^  -  Should  not  h'ave  ClZlS^  '  ^^  ^^^^ 
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PART  IV.       In   modern  laneuaees  i>  I'c  r.«f  <.^  ^     .. 

"^■^'"'     satisfactorily       v°  ^^^  "  ''  "°t  so  easy  to  fix  limits 

-."-.^Wthat  would  be  an  effectual  lZX^:^'lrt 
pract.ce  U  is  found  difficult  to  keep  within  thlt  bounda^ 
If  ever  you  travel  or  have  intercourse  with  foreigner? 
And  when  once  you  begin  to  speak,  it  is  so  humillZ 
to  speak  badly,  that  a  lover  of  soundness  in  accompli 
ment  wil  never  rest  perfectly  satisfied  until  he  spea'.s 
like  a  cultivated  native,  which  no!,ody  ever  did  excem 
under  peculiar  iamily  conditions.  ^ 

In  music    the   limits  are   found   more  easily.     The 

taTe  t^  r""  "  '"^"^"^'>^  "°^  '"^--  -  ^-Lg  and 
a  te   to  the  more   accomplished   professional,  and  by 

selecting  those  compositions  which  require  much  feeling 

and  taste  for  their  interpretation,  but  not  so  much  manual 

skill,  he  may  reach  a  sufficient  success.     The  art  is  to 

choose  the  veiy  simplest  music  (provided  of  course   hit 

;t  IS  beautHul,  which  it  frequently  is),  and  to  avo  d  all 

technical   difficulties  which  are  not  reall,  necessan.  to 

the  expression  of  feeling.     The  amateur  ought  Z    o 

select  the  easiest  instrument,  an  instrument  in  which  the 

notes  are  made  for  him  already,  rather  than  one  wh  ch 

compels  him  to  fix  the  notes  as  he  is  playing.    The  violin 

tempts   amateurs  who   have    a  deep  feelfng  for   mu 

because  It  renders  feeling  as  no  other  instrumenrdn 

render  it,  hut  the  difficulty  of  just  intonation  is  a  most 

Imsuperabi.  unless  the  whole  time  is  given  to  that  one 

mstrument.     It  is  a  fatal  error  to  perform  on  sever" 

different   instruments,  and  an  amateur  who   has    done 

so  may  find  a  desirable  limitation  in  restricting  himself 

Much  time  is  saved  by  following  pursuits  which  help 


Choice  of , III 
instrument. 


liUS. 


each  other     It  jo  '  ' ^"^^ 

J^no^  the  botany  ofThe  cot!f  \^  ^"""^''^^^  P»'nter  to  1 7^ 

an  bnds  of  vegetation.    The  efn      f  "^  ^'^  ™emo,y  of       -'- 
f  -  to  the  study  of  scfele"    "'  f  '^^^^^^^^  P-^H  — " 
^"^3^  botany,  which  would  bH';     "'°"^'  ^°  ^^"  ^o 
•^ther  than  cheniistn.  o^  JL       "''  '"  ^'^  P^'nting  / 
«tifely    disconnecteT  froDT^'^^''  ^^^'^^  ^ou]d  be 
;eta,ns  the  studies  which  1.      r    ^^^'    '"^"^^'-y  -asi?, 
Entomologists  ren^enlbe;  ;,:::'f^/°/'^«  chief'p,r.3 
that  they  find  insects  in  the!-^^/'^^^^^^^  reason  being 

''-d  an  excellent  memory  fo;  ho    ''  ^'^^'^  *^«  P^'^tef 
-y  good  pictures  to  be  found  "  "'"^  ^^-^  were 

The  secret  of  order  an^ 
the  true  secret  of  economy  in7°''''°"  '"  ^^'^  «^dies  is  . 
P«rfuit  and  several  au^^"  'T"     "^^  ^ave  one  n.ain    "^^'^ 
--h-a^,  is  the  true  p^dp"'     "^  ^'^^  ^^at  are  n       '"^'""•^ 

;han  not  ha^e  toll\rrt:V\^'°^^"^^^^^^^-  -'  '"^"^• 
cariymg  the  war  far  in  Jtf         ^^^"  ^'^  ought  to  be 
^^^yon  this  sou^dTi:^.!,:"^'^  -nt^.'  B^t    o 
horned.    And  this  is  X     "'         -''^"'^^  "«*  to  be 
-eternal  pressure,  whether  ;f  1  '  ''"^^^^  ^^^ent,  all 
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LETTER  II. 

TO  A  YOUN^    ^AN    OF    GREAT    TALENT  AND    ENERGY  WHO  HAD 
MAGNIFICENT   PLANS   FOR  THE    FUTURE. 

Miitaken  esHmates  about  time  and  occasion-The  Unknown  Element 
-Procrastination  often  time's  best  preserver-Napoleon's  advice 
to  do  nothing    at  all-Use  of  deliberaticm    and    of   interTall 

°!m7:'!"'^  '''■''  ^''^'^"''''fi"  of  calculating  time-Provalent 
childislmess  about  time-Illusions  about  rcaJing-Bad  economy 
of  readmg  m  languages  we  have  not  mastered— That  we  ou.'ht 
to  be  thrifty  of  time,  but  not  avaricious-Time  necessary  in  pro- 
duction-Men  who  work  best  under  tlie  sense  of  pressure- 
Rossini-That  tliese  cases  prove  nothing  against  time-thrift- 
The  waste  of  time  from  miscalculation-reople  calculate  accu- 
rately  for  short  spaces,  but  do  not  calculate  so  well  %x  long  ones 
-Reason  for  -his-Stupidity  of  the  Philistines  about  wasted 
time-Topfferand  Claude  Tillier-Rctrospective  miscalculations. 
and  the  regrets  that  result  from  them. 

Have  you  ever  observed  that  we  pay  much  more  attention 
to  a  wise  passage  wlicii  it  is  quoted,  than  when  we  read 
It  in  the  original  author?  On  the  same  principle,  people 
will  give  a  high  r  price  to  a  picture-dealer  than  they 
would  have  given  f  ^he  painter  himself.  The  picture 
that  has  been  once  i.ou^^it  has  a  recommendation,  and 
the  quoted  passage  is  both  recommended  and  isolated 
from  the  context 

Trasting  to  this  well-known  principle,  although  I  am 
aware  that  you  have  read  everything  that  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  has  published,  I  proceed  to  make  the  following 
quotation  from  one  of  his  wisest  books. 

"  Time  and  occasion  are  the  two  important  circum- 
stances  in  human  life,  as  regards  which  the  most  mistaken 
estimates  are  made.  And  the  error  is  universal.  It 
besets  even  the  most  studious  and  philosophic  men. 


THE  POWER  OF  TIME. 
This  may  notably  be  seen  in  fJ  ^      ' 

luerature  and  „hilo.,„,,hy  ,o  L  ?    ''°:"  P"J«"  for 
in  their  own  lifetime  Im  T  "^.f '""-Pl'shed  by  them 

if  any  person,  who  h  JZld  ,L  "'''  Kf"""")' =P=aki„g, 
back  upon  his  career    he  1  Tf^  °'  '"'■  '"""s 

greatest  errors  have  arisen  ftoj^'v  "'''''  °™   """  "■" 
efficient  allowance  r:e™''y<;'  ""'"«  -de 

vanousschen,esre.,„iredf„rtS,6';L:»  *'"  "^ 

insis??pri,r;iry'"':r„'  .r™^  "^°"'  '^-^  *>> 

rtiUt  it  is  there   un™  ?  ""■''"")'  "f  "^'"g  it 

What  is  lost/!;:;  t'hr^p™  t :,  xxl-^  -verig 

conduct  can  scarcely  be  said  to,"'™"?™ 
able  importance  lire  !, !  ,"  '°  ""'"  ""deni- 
.0  economise  our  t  me  ;•;'"•  ^'"""S"  ">'y  '^«  - 
things,  instmctnsas  o'tl  eletrdsV"  V  t  "'""'  "' 
economised.  Human  life  iT  so  e«rl!, '*  " '= '""^ 
complicated,  whilst  it  tends  eve™  dTt  T"  '"' 
vanety  and  complication   that  ,i7       ■  '"  8"=^'" 

nature  require  a  L  hig  I  dt^ee "n'r  °'  '  -^^"^'^ 
application  to  individual  caseTan  (/  ^^"""^  '"  "'='' 
to  invent  them     An/1  f  '  ""^  ""^^  originally 

".on  sense  crpertfveTt"li?  ''':'*  ""'"^'^  -"> 
'ha.  we  ought  toUTg  :'  f:  ^V.t""  "■^'  '-^  «-, 
needs  the  union  of  much  exper  once  w  thT'"' '  ""'  " 

..^tly  by  f^  thrmtetprnToTt  'tC  '^'^  '- 
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before  he  inherited  his  estates,  in  the  practice  of  ci  laborious 
profes.sion.     I  remember  a  theory  of  his,  tliat  experience 
was  much  less  valuable  than  vi  generally  suppcsid,  be- 
cause, except  in  matters  of  simple  rordne,  tlie  problems 
that  present  themselve;.  to  us  for  solution  ar,  •  nearly  always 
dangeroui  from  the  presence  of  some  un  criown  elemeni 
The  unknown  element  he  regarded  as  a  hidden  p^lfalL 
and  h«'  warned  ntf;  that  in  my  progress  through  life  I  might 
aiways  cxpe-Jt  to  tumble  into  it.     This  saying  of  his  has 
bee;?  so  olien  confirmed  since  then,  that  I  now  count 
upoa  the  pitfall  quite  as  a  matter  of  certainty.     Very 
frequently  I  have  escaped  it,  but  more  by  good  luck  than 
good  management.    Sometimes  I  have  tui.ibled  into  it, 
and  when  this  misfortune  occurred  it  has  not  unfrequently 
been  in  consequence  of  having  acted  upon  the  advice  of 
some  very  knowing  and  experienced  person  indeed.   We 
have  all  read,  when  we  were  boys,  Captain  Marryat's 
"  Midshipman  Easy."    There  is  a  passage  in  that  story 
which  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  constantly 
happening  in  actual  life.    The  boats  of  the  JIarj)y  were 
ordered  to  board  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels;  young 
Easy  was  in  command  of  one  of  these  boats,  and  as  they 
had  to  wait  he  began  to  fish.     After  they  had  received 
the  order  to  advance,  he  delayed  a  little  to  catch  his  fish, 
and  this  delay  not  only  saved  him  from  being  sunk  by 
the  enemy's  broadside,  but  enabled  him  to  board  the 
Frenchman.     Here   the  pitfall  was  avoided   by  idling 
away  a  minute  of  time  on  an  occasion  when  minutes  were 
like  hours ;  yet  it  was  mere  luck,  not  wisdom,  which  led 
to  the  good  result    There  was  a  sad  railway  accident  on 
one  of  the  continental  lines  last  autumn ;  r       tble  per- 
sonage would  have  been  in  the  train  if  he  1      ,    ived  in 
time  for  . ,  but  his  miscalculation  saT . "  biV      in  mattera 
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Suppose  .ha.  y„„  .:ZLy:TZ  "'■  ""'  P'=-™ 
"1  Ihe  i„te„al  s„,„^  J,  1  V  ''"'"=  P^^iWe  'hat 
"-vvledge  which  woTd  calrr  "''"^'°"'=  ">  ^O" 
your  plan,  „r  even  i,,  J    ,        '^"'^'  modification  of 

•me  caused  by  ,he  fri6„W  „t    "'  r"""""  '"^  '< 
ha^-  preserved  the  countrv  ft„       '=8"^bave  machinery      „ 
and  iU-digested  legisL, "7    e"  "  S'"  "'''  "^  ""de    y-;^ 

-ho  had  a  rapidity  of  7  ™  ""P*""  'he  Great 

cir,.      •         "^"""y  ot  conception  anH  ^c       ■  ^^>\  ^"m.-c 

s^rpassmg  that  of  other  kin.s  an/  ^'''°"  «°  ^^^ 

«eems  to  us  almost  superna  "fa,  "  hT'"'"^^^^'  '^'^  « 
not  quite  kno.v  what  ought  o  be  ,  ^''  "^^"  ^^^  ^id 
nothmg  at  all.  One  of 'Ihe  n.ost  7.'  ''  ^''  '^^^  '«  ^o 
P^'nters  said  exactly  the  sale  H  ^'''!"Suished  of  Jiving 
P-ctice  of  his  art,  and  ad  ^d  thaT  "^V^^^^—  to  thf 
be  needed  for  the  actual  execut  ''?  '"'"  ^'™^  ^°"'d 
the  artist  knew  beforeha,uM  °^  ^  ^'^'^^^  '^  only 

-^0-  It  so  often  Tppe  ,  ^^^"^  ^^^--  to  lay  the 
f  tmie,  that  people  who  hive  J  !  ''''"^>'^'^  ^  ^^«te 
busy  are  often  terrible  tit  I  ,?  "^  '''^''  °^  ^^^S 

t-ry,  those  who  are  j    ^^1' ,t'^^'  °"  ^'^  -" 
themselves  intervals  of   e'.  f^''''''  ^"^  allow 

-those  intervals,  and  savT    ,Vb!  ^  ^^^^  ^''^^-e  them 
calcniat;  jns.  ^"""^  ^y  the  accuracy  of  their 

A  largely  intelligent  thn'ft  «f  .•        • 
great  works-and   manv        f    "''  ^'  "^^^^^'-^^y  to  all 
-'atively  to  the  tn^  7^   "^   ''''  great 'I^R^ 
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advantages  of  calculating  time  are  artistic  as  well  aa 
economical.  I  think  that,  in  this  respect,  magnificent 
as  are  the  cathedrals  which  the  Gothic  builders  have  left 
us,  they  committed  an  artistic  error  in  the  very  immensity 
of  their  plans.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  reflected 
that  from  the  continual  changes  of  fashion  in  architecture, 
incongruous  work  would  be  sure  to  intrude  itself  before 
their  gigantic  projects  could  be  realized  by  the  genera- 
tions that  were  to  succeed  them.  For  a  work  of  that 
kind  to  possess  artistic  unity,  it  ought  to  be  completely 
realized  within  the  space  of  forty  years.  How  great  is 
the  charm  of  those  perfect  edifices  which,  like  the  Saintc 
Chapelle,  are  the  realization  of  one  sublime  idea  !  And 
those  changes  in  national  thought  which  have  made  the 
Incp,igriwus\cii6.  cathedrals  a  jumble  of  incongruous  styles,  have  their 
parallel  in  the  life  of  every  individual  workman.  We 
change  from  year  to  year,  and  any  work  which  occupies 
us  for  very  long  will  be  wanting  in  unity  of  manner. 

Men  are  apt  enough  of  themselves  to  fall  into  the  most 
astonishing  delusions  about  the  opportunities  which  'ime 
affords,  but  they  are  even  more  deluded  by  the  talk  of 
the  people  about  them.  When  children  hear  that  a  new 
carriage  has  been  ordered  of  the  builder,  they  expect  to 
see  it  driven  up  to  the  door  in  a  fortnight,  with  the  paint 
quite  dry  on  the  panels.  All  people  are  children  in  this 
respect,  except  the  workman,  who  knows  the  endless 
details  of  production  ;  and  the  workman  himself,  notwith- 
standing the  lessons  of  experience,  makes  light  of  the 
future  task.  Wliat  gigantic  plans  we  scheme,  and  how 
little  we  advance  in  the  labour  of  a  day !  Three  pages  ol 
the  book  (to  be  half  erased  to-morrow),  a  bit  of  drapery 
in  the  picture  that  will  probably  have  to  be  done  ovei 
again,  tlie  imperceptible  removal  of  an  ounce  of  raarble- 


ChUdish 
delusions. 


Litiii/cil 


lllllsioHS 

n/ii'iit 
rcttiiiiig. 


lesson  which  exnerienr^  f.,  i  ^^^""^  '^   one 

in  a  practicable  Z  ^^t  T.    °  """«"  °"'  ""k 
•ccept.     Others  expect  I  „,       r  '™"  """  «  ""« 

-  ir  -  had  acco.s:dnrht;™^,  ;;*?■'  -- 

done  only  that  ?  "  thev  sav   nr  !^    u  '  ^'^^  ^O" 

that  they  are  thinkingi    '^'  ''"'^  ^^  "^^'^  ^^^^s 

ouri^eTrrf:^:^^^;::;::^ 

••ntend,  in  the  indefinite  utuTe  tn''^'' '°  ''"''  ''^^^  ^^« 
literatures.     We  cannoth.  '"'''^''  ^^^  ^^^test 

•ibrary  we  have  oHe  edTs'i:""^"^  ^°  ^^^"^''  ^^^^  ^^e 
-Piy  by  want  of  ^  \  ^f  ^^^  r'°"'  ^°  "^ 
was  a  solicitor  with  a  We  nr..?-  ^"^  '"""^'  ^^o 

illusions  about  r  1h  7LT  ?' '"  "'"'^  i"  wonderful 
volumes,  all  fine  dSs  b  1 1  r'f  T'^'  ^^""-"^ 
their  leaves.     I  like  tl" '„•:  ^  l^a^^^^  J^-g  cut 

'ng  a   business,  and   estimSn^thf  "'^'"^ '"^^^ 

authors  as  a  just  title  T^    ^  '^''^^^'^'  ^^  ^  few 

I  should  like  vl  well  to  r^V^'^'^"  '°^  ^^^^^'^^hip. 
whole  summer  with  no  literature  h"!  7  '"  ^  ^"■^'"  ^«'-  « 
and  one  year  I  very  n  ,r  !  r    ^^  7"'^  Q"^^"-'" 
publishers  and  the  postn  an Lr^'l   *''*  P^^^*^^^'  ^ut 
this  business  of  rerirou^h    tot  7^         ^'^^^  ^"' 
most  others,  for  printers  Z.        u    '''  '""^"^^  than 
they  number,  so  Lt  wUh  a  mn.         '  T  ^^^''^  "^ich 
one  ought  t;  be  aSe    1  r'  T  '^^^  ^"  ^"^^metic. 

bih-tie ..     There    ;'.;?":;  '\'.  '™'^^  °^  his  possi' 
.  nnH  .K„.        ,  ''  Observation    which    may   b. 


suggestcc 


and  that 


for  reading  differ, 


en . 


,  '°  '"'"=  "»"=  of  the  time  require, 
languages.     We  read  ve^-  Lwl, 
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Thrift  not 

azhirice- 


"  Give  it 
time." 


when  the  language  is  imperfectly  mastered,  and  we  need 
the  dictionary,  whereas  r   r  -e  tongi.e  we  see  the 

whole  page  almost  at  a  glance,  as  if  it  were  a  picture 
People  whose  time  for  reading  is  limited  ought  not  to 
waste  It  m  grammars  and  dictionaries,  but  to  confine 
themselves  resolutely  to  a  couple  of  languages,  or  three 
at  the  very  utmost,  notwithstanding  the  contempt  of 
polyglots,  who  estimate  your  learning  by  the  variety  of 
your  tongues.  It  is  a  fearful  throwing  away  of  time,  from 
the  literary  point  of  view,  to  begin  more  languages  than 
you  can  master  or  retain,  and  to  be  always  puzzling  your- 
self about  irregular  verbs. 

All   plans    for    sparing    time  in    intellectual  mat^  rs 
ought,  however,  to  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  tiinit 
and  not  upon  the  principle  of  avarice.     The  object  of 
the  thrifty  man  in  money  matters  is  so  to  lay  out  his 
money  as  to  get  the  best  possible  result  from  his  ex- 
penditure;  the  object  of  the  avaricious  man  is  to  spend 
no    more   money   ihnn    he   can  help.      An   artist    who 
taught  me  painting   often    repeated  a   piece   of  advice 
which  IS  valuable  in  other  things   than  art,  and  which 
,  I  try  to    ememb»r  when,   vr  patienre  fails.      He  used 
!  to  say  to  me,  "  Give  it  timer    The  mere  length  of  time 
that  we  bestow  upon  our  work  is  in  itself  a  most  im- 
portant eletPcnc  of  success,  and  if  I  oljoct  to  the  use 
of  languages  ihat  we  only  half  know,  it  is  not  berause  it 
takes  us  a  longtime  togetthron- '  a  chapter,  but  becarse 
we  are  compelled  to  think  abo.t  syntax  and  conjugations 
which  did  not  in  the  ]         oc-.py  the  mind  of  f lie  author, 
when  we  ought  rather       oe       nking  about  those  things 
which  did  occupy  his  ..und,  about  the  events  which  he 
narrated,  or  the  characters  that  he  imagined  or  described. 
There  are,  in  truth,  only  two  ways  of  iraoressing  anything 
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on  the  memory,  cithfT^^i     "^ 

-  -n  s.„ck  .l:;;'^  ^^i::;^-  ^'"— •  if  you  sa.|..K.r .; 

t'>e  occurrence  all  your  1  e    bt  ''  ^'"  "'""'''  ^-'"-'"l^er     '"-« 
l^'-'l^Iy  be  obliged  ,0  snenM  '''^•^''"^""».  you  would  ,  ro- 

'^--^iccts^i-r  j;r^^r'"^°'^^^^^^ 

«"'  the  cxpculiture  of  Z       l"'',  ^^'^^''^-''^'ion  with 

^vhich  canm  be  reduced  tin  '"''"   time-outlay, 

--St  executive  ability.  wro'toT'.r  '"'"  °' ^'^  ^^W 
^  «et  of  designs  I  had  sZestcdM:  °''"''  '^^  ^^^A 
'^e  TLMi;,..__,he  large  canitt        ,      ^'^  ^  ^""'^'  '^"t  get 
:•  -  -  other,  let  a  £:^:^^^  -"-"^or,  som'e 
•"t      masses,  it  r.v// ii| 'jtse  ^  "^    ^"  ■^'•'^"ously  siu.ple 
'-'-•  •'able   who  gotinto    I.        ^'''"'''^^''^^^v'-'^sel 
l^'^-'^-r-   '      ^ns   .'    t^  ;  "  T''"''  ^"'^  -hen  the 
'"f-y.-.  -".W/..S':f  '"";   -^  -ystery  and 
-;^  very  su,,,,,,.^j    Eng^h   Z''^^'     ^ -^ll-known     ....,,„, 

^^''len  I  am  hurried  anfl  f   "^'-"'"^tist  wrote   to   me  •'     ""  ^ 
^f-   I  can  execu":  ;„"  t  Z  ""'^"^^^"  ^^  -^kj 
always  perfectly  paralysed  ''  ''  '"^  ^^''^^o^^''  ^  am 

"IJ^ere  is  another    ide  to  ih\.      u- 
attention.     Some   n.en  work  t  !    ''?  "'"'^^  ^^^^^-^^  I 
pressure.     Sin^ple  compre^^on  evni"     ?  ^'^  ^^"^^  of  /•.... ..y 

«o  that  there  is  a  flash  of  fire  ll        '''  ^'''  ^^^"^  ^^O".      ^""""" 
0/  an  ironclad.     The  same  ,  ^  ^'"  ^^'^^  '^'  ^^ie 

*he   intellectual   hfe   orman  "  r""  ''  ^"'^  ^^^d  ,n 
«t;mulus  of  extraordinary  "xcl^^^^^^^^  -eds   the 

»^;-d  a  youngcon.posert  :::Hte f "'"  ^""^'^^^^  I 
^«  evemng  before  the  first  n.r""^'''^"'-^ ^" til 

e  first  performance.     "Nothing," 
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he  said,  "excites  in.spiralion  like  necessity;  the  pre- 
sence of  a  copyist  waiting  for  your  work,  and  the  view 
of  a  manager  in  despair  tearing  out  his  hair  oy  hand- 
fuls.  In  Italy  m  my  time  all  the  managers  were  bald  at 
thirty.  I  composed  the  overture  to  '  Othello '  in  a  small 
room  in  the  Barbaja  Palace,  where  the  baldest  and  most 
ferocious  of  managers  had  shut  me  up  by  force  with 
nothing  but  a  dish  of  maccaroni,  and  the  threat  that  I 
should  not  leave  the  place  alive  until  I  had  written  the 
last  note.  I  wrote  the  overture  to  the  'Guzza  Ladra'  on 
the  day  of  the  first  performance,  in  the  upper  loft  of  the 
La  Scala,  where  I  had  been  confined  by  the  manager 
under  the  guard  of  four  scene-shifters  who  had  orders  to 
throw  my  text  out  of  the  window  bit  by  bit  to  copyists, 
who  were  waiting  below  to  transcribe  it.  In  default  of 
music  I  was  to  be  thrown  out  myself." 

I  have  quoted  the  best  instance  known  to  me  of  this 
voluntary  seeking  after  pressure,  but  striking  as  it  is,  even 
this  instance  does  not  weaken  what  I  said  before.'   For 
observe,  that  although  Rossini  deferred  the  composition 
of  his  overture  till  the  evening  before  the  first  perform- 
ance, he  knew  very  well  that  he  could  do  it  thoroughly 
m  the  time.     He  was  like  a  clever  schoolboy  who  knows 
that  he  can  learn  his  lesson  in  the  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  class  begins;  or  he  was  like  an  orator  who 
knows  that  he  can  deliver  a  passage  and  compose  at  the 
same  time  the  one  which  is  to  follow,  so  that  lie  prefer'-- 
to  arrange  his  speech  in  the  presence  of  his  audience. 
Smce  Rossini  always  allowed  himself  all  the  time  that 
was  necessary  for  what  he  had  to  do,  it  is  clear  that  he 
did  not  sin  against  the  great  time-necessity.   The  express 
which  can  travel  from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  a  night 
may  leave  the  English  metropolis  on  Saturday  evening 
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performance.  '  ^"^  "°'  '"  rapidity  of       — 

Nothing  i(,as/es  time  h>P  mJe^oi     ,    ■ 

-thor  ofthe  Unfinish^a    ,Th    uZ  '"n"  ^'^'^  ^-^  r'-"^^- 
every  intellectual  man  has  laid  o^  ''^''^-    ^'"^^^^ 

on  iive  or  six  different  branc  es  o/  f "',  T""  °'  ^"'"^ 
"ot  of  the  least  u.e  to  him  sImK  ^  '''^'  "'"''^'^  ^^« 
C'-'^rried  them  far  cnouirh  "S  '  ^,  '"""'"  '^'^  '^^^  not 
enough  in  the  ^r^J^t^^'^^^^y:^  ^ar 
been  ascertained  at  the  bem-nn;  ,  ,  '  '"'S'^'  ^^^ve 
'netical  calculation.  The lr  ^  '  "^'  ''''''''''  ^"'h- 
clepartmentsofknowledl.     ^'"'"''  °'" -"'"''^'nts  in  .dl 

''- amount  Of  ti::;;2::,r;t'"'""^^^ 

and  the  successful  student  can  a  ?  '^"^^"^^•^'■^•'^  'n  them, 
rant  how  far  he  is  likely  to  Z  ,  T"  '"'"""  '^'  ^^P^' 
'•«  the  use,  to  anybody  oft  """^  '^^  ^°^^-  ^^^t 
^eel  vexed  with  himselJ  at  h^lf:?""^"'  ''''  ^° 
angry  at  other  people  for  rZ  Tt  "'°'''  ^"^  yet 

possesses?  ^  "°^  ^^''"'"ng  the  liule  that  he 

tellectual  pursuit's.    IttthlrPeTr"^  '"  "^''"^^^>' '- 
^''th  the  utmost  accuracy  wh.f.?"  °^^'"  calculate   r.....,v^ 
ten  minutes  or  even  in  ^  lo    s  anV".  T'^^''^''  '"         """ 
persons  will  make  the  mosti  ^       ^''  '^'  ^^^^  «ame 
^^'^at  they  can  accomp^   'Tn  ^;:::S^"^^r  ^  ^^^^^ 
course  a  reason  for  this-  if  Zr  ^^^'"^  '^  °f 

sensible  people  would  not^ukr  "omThLT''-'^  ""^"^ 
reason  is,  that  owing  to  the  hab  tl  °?.  '"''°"-    '^^^ 

*  certain  elasticity  I  ^    spac  3  L  "" '"  5'  ''"^  '^ 

^    spaces  of  time  that  include 
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nights,  and  meal-times,  and   holidays.     We  fancy  that 
we  shall  be  able,  by  working  harder  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  work,  and  by  stealing  hours  from  all  the 
different  kmds  of  rest  and  amusement,  to  accomplish  far 
more  m  the  ten  years  that  are  to  come  than  we  have 
ever  actually  accomplished  in  the  same  space.     And  to 
a  certain  extent  this   may  be  very  true.     No  doubt  a 
man  whose  mind  has  become  seriously  aware  of  tlie  vast 
importance  of  economizing  his  time  will  economize  it 
better  than  he  did  in  the  days  before  the  new  conviction 
came  to  him.     No  doubt,  after  skill  in  our  wo'-k  has 
been  confirmed,  we  shall  perform  it  with  increased  speed. 
But  the  elasticity  of  time  is  rather  that  of  leather  than 
that  of  indiarubber.     There   is  certainly  a  de-ree  of 
.elasticity,  but  the  degree  is  strictly  limited.     The  true 
I  master  of  time-thrift  would  be  no  more  liable  to  illusion 
about  years  than  about  hours,  and  would  act  as  prudently 
when  working  for  remote  results  as  for  near  ones. 

Not  that  we  ought  to  work  as  if  we  were  always  under 
severe  pressure.     Little  books  are  occasionally  published 
m  which  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  sin  to  lose  a  minute. 
From   the  intellectual   point  of  view   this   doctrine   is 
simply  stupid.     What  ^he  Philistines  call  wasted  time  is 
often  rich  m  the  most  varied  experience  to  the  intelligent 
If  all  that  we  have  learned  in  idle  moments  could  be 
suddenly  expelled  from  our  minds  by  some   chom\-al 
process,  it  is   probable  that  they  would  be  worth  very 
httle  aftenvards.     What,  after  such  a  process,  would  have 
remained  to  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Cervantes,  Thackeray 
Dickens,  Hogarth,  Gold.smith,    Molibre?     When   these 
great  students  of  human  nature  were  learning  most  the 
sort  of  people  who  write  the  foolish  little  books  just 
aUuded  to  would  have  wanted  to  send  them  home  to 
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d   iiDcral  education:   whilst  riaiir4«  t-h- 
went  even  farther,  and  boldly  affirmed  tWn.^  7 

mieux  employ^  est  celui  que  I'on  n^d  "  '"P'  ^' 

Lheir  folly.     We  have  nil        ^  "  ^""^"^P'  ^'om 

frequently  W   s^^^rtld'"— ^^^^  -- 

preferring  childish  illusron  to   a  11  ^^'^'''"' 

realities;  and  afterwards  as  L  ./      ^  ^-^^-^"""ation  of 
steals  over  us  not  les^v  """""'  ^"°''^^^  ^^^^'O" 

a.  that  was  sw  e      iZl^r  ■''''  '^''y  °-''  ^-^  ^^^tter 

with  all  the  oppo'tun  t  elat r  1  "'""'  °""^^^^^ 
now  our  foil v  is    "",'"' /^^^' /^^^'^  I^<^en  neglected,  and 

i.>..o.*,et:j:;r-:Ln.-  :*  er:  ?:;r 

Miscalculations  a"a  „        ,'         ""'''  '  '"'°'''"'  """"''■ 
M,  for  the  vm,th  !  '  ?       "'='=  ""^  ■"<"«  ™l>ecile  of 

estiinatfs  whif  lua  ■  ^  ..  ^  ^'^<^   over- 
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LETTER  III. 

TO  A  MAN  OF  BUSINESS  WHO  DESIRED  TO  MAKE  HIMSELF  BETTM 

^.^rr  UM™. "— -'  -^ — ..MrF^r™ 

Victor  Jacquemont  on  the  intellectual  labours  of  the  Germans- 
Bus,ness  rnay  be  set  off  as  the  equivalent  to  one  of  thei  pursuits 
-Necessity  for  regularity  in  the  economy  of  time- Wh^t  r^ly 
be  done  m  two  hours  a  day-Evils  of  interruption-FlorencI 
^.g  t.ngale-Real  nature  of  interruption-InLnce  from  the 
Apology  of  Socrates. 

In  the  charming  and  precious  letters  of  Victor  Tacque- 
mont,  a   man  whose  life  was  dedicated  to  culture,  and 
who  not  only  lived  for  it,  but  died  for  it,  there  is  a 
passage  about  the  intellectual  labours  of  (iermans,  which 
takes  due  account  of  the  expenditure  of  time.    «'  Comme 
J  Aais  ^tonnd,"  he  says,  "de  la  prodigicuse  vari^^  et  de 
Utendue  de  connaissances  des  Allemands,  je  demandai 
un  jour  alun  de  mes  amis,  Saxon  de  naissance  et  I'un 
des  premiers  g^ologues  de  I'Europe,  comment  ses  com- 
patriotes  sy  prenaient  pour  savoir  tant  de  choses    Voici 
sa_  rdponse,  \  peu  pr^s  :  '  Un  Allemand  (moi  excepts  qui 
suis  le  plus  paresseux  des  hommes)  se  R-ve  de  bonne 
heure,  et^  et  hiver,  ^  cinq  heures  environ.     II  travaiUe 
quatre  heures  avant  le  d«ijeuner,  fumant  quelquefois  pen 
dant  tout  ce  temps,  sans  que  celan  ise  ^  son  application 
Son  dejeuner  dure  une  demi-heure,  et  il  rcv.c,  apr^s   une 
autre  demi-heure  \  causer  avec  sa  femme  et  k  faire  jouer 
ses  enfants.     II  retoume  au  travail  pour  six  heures  •  dtne 
sans  se  presser ;  fume  une  heure  apr&s  le  diner,  jouant 
encore  avec  ses  enfants ;  et  avant  de  se  coucher  il  tra 
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vaille  encore  quatre  heures  ^  

jours,  ne  sonant  jamais.--Vo;-a'n.T !>"''"''   '°"'  ^^» 

nient  Oersted,  le  plus  «rand  n  !'  •        .   """^  ^"^''  ''^°«»- 

-t  aussi  le  plus  '.anf  J,l£rro-  ,^  '^"^"^^"^'  ^ 

ie  metaphysicien  efait  unTfn,    '      ^  ^  '°™'"""'  ^ant 

[Europe,  et  con.n,ent  Goe    e't^e^^"^"""'"^^  ^« 

«e  premier  litterateur   dans  nlf  '''  ^^tuellement 

^e  plus  f^cond,   est  exceLTbnr  ''"  ^"  ^^"^-'  «* 
PVsicien.'"!  ^^ceiient   botaniste,  min,fralogiste, 

^^^rllTfl^  ''  ^"^°"r-ge,  and  something  to' 

r.  u-  u    .      ^  "  ^*  '^^  same  time     Th^  n  i     ""'"^  ^o  /J«v«.^p., 

which  these  men  have  dvenTn      7  '''''"  °^  ^^u^-s'  '""'"'"' 

they  were,  is  so  great  as  f^r        °''^''  '°  ^^^^'"^  what 

withyourcounting-hofse  Joccurvo    J^'  '^"^  ^'^^' 
'^o-  orevery  day,  you  can TeriarurtTo"  i^t 

1     ...  


i/tent. 


f»"^-  Here  is  his  ansTer  neaHv^.T"  ""^^^'  ^°  ^"°-  -  -  X 
(except  myself,  who  am  th/idTes  of  "  !  °''"  ^^''^^  =-'  ^^  German  ! 
ri-'  ^'^''°"'  fi-  "''^^^-  e  wrk";  f'" ^P  ^^^^y-  -m.ner  and  ' 
somefmes  smoking  all  the  tir^e  JS  d?;  7-  ''^""  ^^-"^^-^ 
application.  His  breakfast  lasts  hi  ft  t  "°'  '"'"'"^'■^  ^"'''  hJs 
wards,  another  half-hour  talktgS.l  ':'''  '"'  '^^  '^"-'-'  =^^'er! 
children.     He  returns  to   his  wo  k  .'"'^  P'^ying  with  his 

hurjmghimself,  smokes  an  hour  aftdT'''  'T"*^   '^'"^^  -'"»«" 

chi/dren,  and  before  he  goes  to  b^d t      "f'  P''^''"e  '-^gain  -i.h  hi. 

begins  again  eve-y  day  and  Uv.  "''''  '""^  ''""■'s  '"ore      ul 

pass  that  Oersted!  the'li^a'esItS  °r-l    ''^  '^  '^^^  «'  — "o 

'»e  same  time  the  greatest  nhy  ic, an      J       f  ^'''^  '"  ^'^™^"y.  ^3  at 
«c.an  was  one  of  the  nu3,st  lea  i  d  Vst^tn  "  '""  ^'"'^  '^'«  '"'^^P  >' 
Goethe,  who  is  a,  p,,..,,,,  ,h,.r.M,rr?;''V"  """^"l^^'  ""''how 
'n  almost  all  kinds  ..;  iuer-uure  <^"^"'enu,t,or  in  Cermanv 

•nd  natural  philoso,.he'"'  '^"'  "'■■'^"-»  ^^<na.ns,.  n,ine,alo4sT 
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lectual  culture  with  that  unremitting  application  which 
these  men  have  given  for  thi^rs.     But,  on  the  other  hand 
you  will  perceive  that  these  extraordinary  worker,  havr^ 
hardly  ever  been  wholly  dedicated  to  one  pursuit,  and 
the  reason  for  this  in  most  cases  is  clear.     Men  who 
go  through  a  prodigious  amount  of  work  feel  the  ne 
cessity  for  varying  it.     I'he  greatest  intellectual  workers 
I   have  known  personally  have  varied  their  studies  as 
Kant  and  Goethe  did,   often  taking  up  subjects  of  the 
most  opposite  kinds,  as  for  instance  imaginative  litera- 
ture and  the  higher  mathematics,  the  critical  and  practi- 
cal study  of  fine  art  and  the  natural  sciences,  music,  and 
political  economy.    The  class  of  intellects  which  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  epithet  "  practical,"  but  which  we  call 
F/ulistine,  always  oppose  this  love  of  variety,  and  have  an 
unaffected  contempt  for  it,  but  tliese  are  matters  beyond 
their  power  of  judgment.     They  cannot  know  the  needs 
of  the  intellectual  life,  because  they  have  never  lived  it 
The  practice  of  all  the  greatest  intellects  has  been  to 
cultivate  themselves  variously,  and  if  they  have  always 
done  so,  it  must  be  because  they  have  felt  the   need 
of  It. 

The  encouraging  inference  which  you  may  draw  from 
this  m  reference  to  your  own  case  is  that,  since  all  intel- 
lectual men  have  had  more  than  one  pursuit,  you  may 
set  off  your  business  against  the  most  absorbing  of  their 
pursuits,  and  for  the  rest  be  still  almost  as  rich  ii.  time 
as  tney  have  been.  You  may  study  literature  as  some 
painters  have  studied  it,  or  science  as  some  literary  men 
have  studied  it. 

The  first  step  is  to  establish  a  regulated  economy  of 
your  time,  so  that,  without  interfering  with  a  due  atten- 
tion  to  business  and  to  health,  you  may  get  two  dear 
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^  ^l  ti-  duties  and  ,  X';?'"''^  '"^^^ 
/ntold  you  to  read  f„u,  hourfev/  T"'"^  "'>'""••  "^«- 
J'and  w],at  would  be  the  con  en  ''^'  ^  ^"°"'  ^^^°'-«^- 
t^e  nde  for  three  ^.^ZZT^'  ,  ^^^  -uld  keep 
-ent  would  occur  to  ireak  it  It ' '  ""  """  '^"^^^^' 
;"^f  ^\  -"•  And  please  obse^e  u  ^1^  "°"^'  ^^^  "<' 
to  be  given  quite  regulariv  ll  ^^''  '^°  ^^^^^  are 

•«  not  -uch;regularit^f' ,tT'"'r  ^''^  ^^^  ^ven 
^-y.  regularly,  make  mo4  th  n  !  ''"'f '     '^^^°  ^^-^  a 
-  year,  and  in  seven  hundred  h:'"     ""'"'  ^°"^«  ^^ 
''^•Ptedly  occupied,  niucirnl  b  T''' "'^'^'^  ^"^  ""'"'- 
Permit  me  to  insist    ,      ^  ,    ^^°"^  "^  anything. 

^ew  people  reali^r^e  ru:^;"^'-  ^^-'W/.. 
people  know  all  that  is  imphed  I  "I  '"'^""Ption,  f.. 
n»rses  against  the  evils  of  nterr  ^  ^'  ^^'^^  ^'-^'"'"g 
gale  says  :-  °^  interruption,  Florence  Nightin! 

^.l^^T  ^""'"^^  ^'■e  not  fancv      Tf 

^ith  sick  as  with  well    evervT     f    "^^  '^°"'^'^^'-  that, 

nervous  -atter-that  de'cr^'^o,  ^^  '  '"°"^^"-^«  --e 
position  of  ,ervous  mat  e'r  "'l  "'■  "^"  ^^   ^^^o- 

q-kly  with  the  sick  t  an    V  rth/""r"'  ^"' "-- 
trude  another  thought  upon    V  1         ^'^"'-^'^at  to  ob- 
-t  of  destroying  nervorrn    ,1 1"  ^'^^^    '^  '^  '"  ^"e 
"Pon  It  to  make  a  new  eZ7Z  X''^'"^'"^'  ^"^  ^'-^'Hng 
things,  which  are  fects    noT  f      ""     '''  ''''"'''^''  ^hese 
*^^t  we  are  doing  ^o'ltH   ""'^^^^  «^^»  ^emembe 
;tartlinga  'f^cif^'^^^^^  ^y    nterrupting.   hy 
fancy.  °"'  ^^  «  ,s  called.   Alas,  it  is  no 

"^^'  ''^"  '"^^"d  «  forced  by  his  .vn    .• 

y  n's  avocations  to  con 
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tinue  occupations  reciuiring  much  thinking,  the  injury  is 
doubly  great.      In  feeding  a  patient  suffering  under  deli- 

food  suddenly,  but  if  you  rub  his  lips  gently  with  a 
spoon  and  thus  attract  his  attention,  he  will  swallow  the 
food  unconsciously,  but  with  perfect  safety.  Thus  it  is 
mth  the  bram.  If  you  offer  it  a  thought,  especially  one 
requinng  a  decision,  abruptly,  you  do  it  a  real,  not  fanci- 
ful,  injury.     Never  speak   to  a   sick   person  suddenly  = 

the  tiptoe  "  '^"''  '™''  "^^  "°*  ^'"^  ^"''  ^''t^^^^^ti^"  on 
To  this  you  will  already  have  answered,  mentally, 
that  you  are  not  a  patient  suffering  under  either  delirium 
or  stupor,  and  that  nobody  needs  to  rub  your  lips  gently 
^h  a  spoon.  But  Miss  Nightingale  does  not  consider 
interruption  baneful  to  sick  persons  only 

"  This  rule  indeed,"  she  continues,  "applies  to  the  well 
.quite  as  much  as  to  the  sick.    7/..,..«^,^  k.orc>. ^asons 
who  exposed  themselves  for  years  to  constant  interruptiort 
.who  dtd  not  muddle  away  their  intellects  by  it  at  last 
The  process,  with  them,  may  be  accomplished  withoui 
pain.     With  the  sick,  pain  gives  warning  of  the  injury" 
I     Interruption  is  an  evil  to  the  reader  which  must  be 
estimated  very  differently  from  ordina^^  business  inter 
rupl^ons.     The  great  question  about  interruption  is  not 
whether  it  compels  you  to  divert  your  attention  to  othe 
facts    but  whether  it  compels  you  to  tune  your  who  e 
mind  to  another  diapason.     Shopkeepers  are  incessantly 
compelled  to  change  the  subject;  a  stationer  is  asked 
for  notepaper  one  minute,  for  sealing-wax  the  next  and 
unmediately  afterwards  for  a  particuL  sort  of  steel  pen 
The  subjects  of  his  thoughts  are  changed  verv  rapidly 
but  the  general  state  of  his  mind  is  not  changed  ;  he  t' 
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a  case  by  the  arrival  o    a  d  ent    T'''',^  '"  ^'^  ^'"^>'  A    '"'"'" 
about  another  case   the  chan..  ''^'  ^''"  ^"^^"°"« 

yet  even  '   re  thp  I         ,       ^^  "  "^"'^  ^'^cult  to  bear  • 
/        vcn      re  the  general  state  of  mind  tl,«  i       .  ' 

'"'nd,  IS  not  interfered  with      Eut  n.  ^^^^  ''"'"  °M 

perfectly  absorbed   in  his  author  "'r^' " '^^^*^^ 

-ry    likely  to    another  age  Tj  Z  T""'  '^^°"^'"^^ 
entirely  different   from   oufs       t    ""  "^'"=^«ion  ' 

reading  the  Defence  of  Socmtes  ^nTT   "^'^  ^°"   ^^^1 
^vhole  scene  before  youasTn!  ''°'  '"'^  ^^^^  '^e 

Five  Hundred,  the  puVe  Gr  "  k  '"r ''  '^  '''^  ^^^'^""^^  °^  ^^e 
Athenian  pub/ic,  thf    io  s  11^^:^"'  -'^  '"^^^^^'^^ 
the  beloved  and  grieving  friend     V'  '"^^°"^  ^"^'"•^«' 
to   us.  and  immortal    id  Tn.''  "'"^'^  ^^-^  ^^-^ 
ngure  draped  like  a  poor  man  L'  T''  ^°"  ^^^  ^^ 
eloth,  that  he  wears  1^-17  'J     "^^^"P  ^"^  common 
Plain  to  downrightTgi;:::;::!;:-^^^  -^^  a  face 
courage  and  self-nosses.mn  .^\  ^^  '"^'^  genuine 

";  and  ,o„  hear  ZZZI^XH^"^  """  '"""'' 


III. 


I'lti-rnifi- 

>n>n  III 

fl'ltl{/litr 


I      Instancr 
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■  if 


you  are  just  beginning  the  .,nl.„j-  ■  I 

Socrates    condemns    hL  elf  ?'    *"  P'""*'^'"'  ■"■^'= 
ftytaneum,  and  if  you  "„„,""'""'==    '"    ^A 
tion  tni  it  is  finished  1  :„,  hi  ''  "''/'°"'  ''"="P- 
»f  «oble  pleasure  which  a^th;      °"'/  """^^  "■'•""« 
Wl     But  if  you  are  read    .  t  T.Z  /  '"'^""""^ 

""""•"■'"•'"*«— ».hy  or  o„,h.   JJ   *'' 
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end  of  the  passage  without  in  some  way  o.  other  being 
mdely  awakened  from  your  dream,  and  suddenly  brought 
back  mto  the  common  world  The  loss  intellectually  is 
greater  than  anyone  who  had  not  suffered  from  it  could 
imagine.  People  think  that  an  interruption  is  merely 
the  unhookmg  of  an  electric  chain,  and  that  the  current 
wdl  flow,  when  the  chain  is  hooked  on  a^ain,  just  as  it 
did  before.  To  the  intellectual  and  ima^LtiVe  s  Jen 
an  mterruption  is  not  that ;  it  is  the  destruction  of  a 
picture.  "  "»  * 


IRTTER 


Iftj 
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hurry 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  A  STUDENT  WHO   FELT  HURRIED  AND  DRIVEN. 

People  who  like  to  be  hurried-Sluggish  temperaments  gain  vivacit, 

S,e  HT''":^r'"^  ""^"^  "'--^y  '-  ''-«  -<  increased  IpeS 
-The  higher  intellectual  work  cannot  be  done  hurriedlylTS 
art  of  avoidrng  hurry  consists  in  &/..//.„-_How  it  Z.L.l^ 
by  a  good  landscape  painter-Selection  in  reading  and  wrTtS 
Some  studies  allow  the  play  of  selection  more  tharothersdT' 
Languages  permit  it  less  than  natural  scie.ces-Difficu  tv7/ 
usmg  selection  in  the  fulfilment  of  literary  engagement!         ' 

So   you    have  got  yourself  into    that  pleasant  condi 

^hfuTf."  Tr  ^S--ble,  and  as  favourable  to 
fruitful  study  and  observation,  as  the  condition  of  an 
over-driven  cab-horse! 

Very  indolent  men,  who  will  not  work  at  all  unless 
under  the  pressure  of  immediate  urgency,  sometimes  tell 

certain  kinds  of  practical  work  which  have  become  pS? 
fectly  easy  from  habit  may  be  got  through  ata  great  pac 
when   the    workman  feels  that  there  is  an  immediate 
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merely  runs  in  a  fixe   "Lv   '"'    i"''     '^^^"^  "'^'^h 

-nally  at  express  sre/Sut":!;  ''  ''''''  °"  -- 
to  the  quality  of  it    A  cll  ^  Perceptible  injury 

J-^^.>«.  a's  c^rX^^tTT'^'-'^^ 

banker's  clerk  can  count  In         ^^'""^   "   ""'^"-^''"^  ^ 

tively  less  risk  of  error  th,"  if  T  '"'  "'""^  ""'^  P^^^' 

I  do.     A  person  of    1,'",;  ^'  '°""^^^  '^  ^«  ^o"  and 

in  vivacity  when  he  is  St  T'"'"'"^  ^^'^">'  S-"« 

during  those  mon,nts  of  exc,         '"^'  ^"^  ^^^«™- 

and  more  able  person  than   ."''"''' ''^''^""'^'^^^^ 

cumstances.    It  is  Z!^ fl      ."  '"  ""^'^  ^^^''^^^^  <^^- 

find  himself  ab      ^atolnr  h"'"^'"^  ^'"'  ^^  «^°"'d 

stimulus  of  an  immediarnS^^^^^      ,""'"  ^'^^  ^^^^S 

in  thedulness  of  his  ev  rv  d.v  .  "    "  ''  ^^^'  ^°  ^'« 

of  labour  have  be  n  pelrld        .k"  ""^'^  P^odigiJ  rr...,^^  ^ 

pending  calamity,  e  pedat T     T.    "  "'"'  ^^  ^^^^'  ''"■      ^^^ 
'inies   like  those  of  Zl^  ^^ '"'''?'"^««^^^^-'^  in  critical'  ''"""^' 

obscurer  lives  of  traLstn'°'  ''''"""'  ^"^  ^^  ^^e 
-ade  to  avert  th  da  r^rbTk"  ""'""^  ^^^  °^^- 
the   excitement  of  T  .  bankruptcy,  when  without 

tradesman  w:il,:;'::;-;7  ^^  'T  ''''  ''^ 
rate  and  reasonable  degree  of  !tte  T"  '''"  ^  "°'^- 
But  notmthstanding   the  I'nv  ''^  ^''  '''''''''■ 

«-hich  might  be  cit.d  Tl,    u  '    '"''^"'*-^'   °^  ^^'i^  kind 
easily  be'colleeted    t'h  "t -u^^  "^"?'  '^^"^^  ^^'^-'^ -i^ht 
kinds  of  intellectual  ^b^^  c  nTaX  ^'"  f^^  ''''''' 
performed    when  the  degree  of  nret"^  ever  be  properly 
excessive.    You  mav  for  .         i  ^  r     '^  ''  '"  *^^  'east 
of  abtlity  which  m Ses  '        ?  ''  ''^°"  ^^^^  ^^«  '""^ 
tive  leader  ^mh  v^r  ^tclf^:' ^°"™f  ^'  ^"^^^  ^  ^^f- 
't  exactly  when  thet  n"       '     b%"/      ''''^'  "^'  '^"'^'^ 
-tmie, sup.  but  If  you  had  the  kind  of 
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ability  which  makes  a  good  poet,  you  could  not  write 
anything  like  highly-finished  poetry  against  time.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  scientific  discovery,  which,  though  it 
may  flash  suddenly  upon  the  mind  of  the  discoverer,  is 
always  the  result  of  long  brooding  over  the  most  i)atient 
observations,  must  come  at  its  own  moments,  and  cannot 
be  commanded.  The  activity  of  poets  and  discoverers 
would  be  paralysed  by  exigencies  which  stimulate  the 
activity  of  soldiers  and  men  of  business.  The  truth  is, 
that  intelligence  and  energy  are  beneficially  stimulated 
by  pressure  from  without,  whereas  the  working  of  the 
higher  intellect  is  impeded  by  it,  and  that  to  such  a 
degree  that  in  times  of  the  greatest  pressure  the  high 
intellectual  life  is  altogether  suspended,  to  leave  free 
play  ^?  the  lower  but  more  immediately  serviceabk 
inr*-'lligcace. 

'i  hli;  being  so,  it  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  the  a. 
Of*  imviectual  living  so  to  order  our  work  as  to  shield 
ourselves  if  possible,  at  least  during  a  certain  portion  of 
our  time,  from  the  evil   consequences   of  hurry.     The 
whole  secret  lies  in  a  single  word—Selection. 

An  excellent  landscape  painter  told  me  that  whatever 
he  had  to  do,  he  always  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
arrange  his  work  so  as  never  to  have  his  tranquillity 
disturbed  by  haste.  His  system,  which  is  quite  applicable 
to  many  other  things  than  landscape  painting,  was  based 
on  the  principle  of  selection.  He  always  took  care  to 
determine  beforehand  how  much  time  he  could  devote 
to  each  sketch  or  study,  and  then,  from  the  mass  of 
natural  facts  before  him,  selected  the  most  valuable  facts 
which  could  be  recorded  in  the  time  at  his  disposal.  But 
however  short  that  time  might  be,  he  was  always  per- 
fectly cool   and   deliberate   in   the   employment  of   it 
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Indeed  th.s  coolness  and  his  skill  in  selection  helped 
each  other  mmuallj-,  for  he  chose  wisely  because  he  was 
cool,  and  he  had  tune  to  be  cool  by  reason  of  th.  visdom 
of  his  selection.     In  his  little  memoranda,  c!  n  five 

mmutcs,  the  lines  were  laid  just  as  deliberately  as  the 
tints  on  an  elaborate  picture;  the  difference  being  in 
aioice  only,  1,  ,t  in  speed. 

Now,  if  we  apply  this  art  of  selection  to  all  our  labours 
It  will  give  us  much  of  that  landscape  painter's  enviable 
coolness,   and    enable   us   to    work   more   satisfactorily. 
Suppose  that  mstead  of  painting  and  sketching  we  have 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  reading  and  writing :  the  art  is  to 
select  the  reading  which  will  be  most  useful  to  our  pur- 
pose,    and,  in  writing,  to  select   the  words  which   will 
express  our  meaning   with  the  greatest  clearness    in  a 
httle  space.     The  art  of  reading  is  to  skip  judiciously. 
Whole  libraries  may  be  skipped  in  these  days,  when  we 
have  the  results  of  them  in  our  modern  culture  without 
gomg  over  the  ground  again.    And  even  of  the  books 
we  decide  to  read,  there  are  almost  always  large  portions 
which  do  not  concern  us,  and   which   we  are   sure  to 
forget  the  day  after  we  have  read  them.     The  art  is  to 
skip  all  that  does  not  concern  us.  whilst  missing  nothing 
that  we  really  need.     No  external  guidance  can  teach  us 
this;  for  nobody  but  ourselves  can  guess  what  the  needs 
of  our  intellect  may  be.     But  let  us  select  with  decisive 
firmness,  i.idep  ndently  of  other  people's   advice,  inde- 
pendently of  the  authority  of  custom.     In  every  news 
paper  that  comes  to  hand  there  is  a  little  bit  that  we 
ought  to  read  ;  the  art  is  to  find  that  little  bit,  and  waste 
no  time  over  the  rest 

Some  studies  -K-rmil  the   exercise  of  selection  better 
than  others  do.     A  language,  once  undertaken,  permits  I 
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very  little  selection  indeed,  since  you  must  know  th.' 
whole  vocabulary,  or  nearly  so,  to  l.e  able  to  read  and 
speak.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  natural  sciences  permit 
the  most  prudent  exercise  of  selection.  For  example,  in 
botany  you  may  study  as  few  plants  as  you  choose 

In  wridng,  the  art  of  selection  consists  in  giving  the 
utmost  effect  to  expression  in  the  fewest  words ;  but 
this  art  I  say  little,  for  who  can  contend  against  an  in- 
evitable trade-necessity?  Almost  every  author  of  ordi- 
nary skill  could,  when  pressed  for  time,  find  a  briefer 
expression  for  his  thoughts,  but  the  real  difficulty  in 
fulfilling  literary  engagements  does  not  lie  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  thought,  it  lies  in  the  sufficiently  rapid 
production  of  a  ccitain  quantity  of  copy.  For  this  pjr- 
pose  I  fear  that  selection  would  be  of  very  little  use  -of 
no  more  use,  in  fact,  than  in  any  other  branch  of  manu- 
facture where  (if  a  certain  standard  is  kept  up  to)  quantity 
in  sale  is  more  important  than  quality  of  material. 


LETTER  V. 

TO  A  FRIEND  WHO,    THOUGH    HE    HAD    NO   PKOKESSION,    COULD 
NOT   FIND  TIME    FOR   HIS   VARIOUS    INTELLECTUAL   PURSUITS. 

Compensations  resulting  from  the  necessity  for  time— Opportunity 
only  exists  for  us  so  far  as  we  have  time  to  make  use  of  it— Tliis 
orihax,  not  this ««d' that— Danger  of  apparenf.y unlimited  oppor- 
tuniti^es— The  intellcctua!  training  of  our  ancestors— Montaigne 
the  Essayist— Reliance  upon  the  compensations. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  great  and  beauti- 
ful principle  of  compensation  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the 
distribution  and  effects  of  time  than  in  anything  else 
within  the  scope  of  our   .experience.     The  good  use  ol 
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one  opportunity  very  Ireciu.nM.rT  '  r~ 

absence  ofa„„tL,,.Cu  doe  '  or''""'"  '"  ""  "-'■--■■v. 
"-If  so  dependen',  -po     time  "haH:,'  "T","""^  '^      '""" 
oppo,.u„i,ies  may  apparently"    ,  ^ It  j^"  ""=  "«'       ^ 
■O'te  no  use  of  lliem  unless  we  .„,,  "'•  "^  "" 

lime  thai  they  renuire      v     ","V    '"  '"  «™  ""^"'  'h^i 
o..portn„ities'r;„J°  •„;;'■"  ''"^  "«  "«  PossiWc 
disappointment  hoea,,    ";„  rlj^,':"'™   --"-  »™1 
ol  lliem;  but  the  truth  k  n   ?  "''  >'°"'=""  "f  ■>!' 

«s  just  si  far  a   «  are  .1        "'''"""'"">'  ""'J'  =-»•»  '" 
P°«r  ,0  do  so  i    often         ,  •      ""'''  "'=  "I"  "•  --""I  ""'i 

»omego<^.htarJL::t/;ho:idir''T '°  "-^^^ "°"' 

to  neglect  if  „e  had  h,.  "  ''""  impelled 

Hence  eve  y  genie  IT""!"' '"'°"'  ••"'>'"'-«  else. | 

wMch  ought^orc:  hi^x  y^  t  ir^'""' 
Cw  0  ifdi^rui'.: """";'""'  "'^'  ^"'  ^-^  - 

favourably  situa^d  t     '    'a^  ?"""^  ^'"■^"™  »■ 
all  the  world's  kncvledgr  is  ^celTeT  '°  """J  "■"' 
you  have  simply  to  cull  its  ^^1:,^'!"     ""•"' 
a  vmeyard.     They  forget  the  po„^    of  iw        ^  ■'" 

restrictions  which  Time  imposes      .Ti°!?;'  """  '"=1 
'nd  that,"  is  the  rule  ,„  T  I    „  '  ■"■  *"'•  "'"  «"s  ^W„>r,>,„ 

»i,    IS  ine  rule  to  which  a    of  us  hnvp  fn  „..,    •.     "ww/, 

'.""  ■'.  "'^"Sely  equalises  the  destin   s  of  men      ™  ' '     """ 
time  given  to  the  study  of  one  n,i„„        •  u?         '^'"1 

.l.e  study  of  anothar/a„d    he     ou's  Of"  heT '■"'"' 
limited  alike  for  all  of  us      H„     i2    ?  °  ''"J'  "'^ 

.he  interests  of  our  d'feenf  Lt^T";:'^  '°  -°"* 
lite  a  sort  of  polygamv  to  L-r.  ''  "  ''"■"= 

natural  to  think  n^lf  ''•™" '"'""'''=■     "  '^ 

.on.eMorU;t;L,        "  ^"""''  ""'^  '™»""e| 
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There  is  great  danger  in  apparently  unlimited  opnor- 
tunnies  ajid  a  splendid  compensation  for  those  who  are 
confined  by  circumstances  to  a  narrow  but  fruitful  field. 
The  Englishman  gets  more  civilization  out  of  a  farm  and 
a  garden  than  the  Red  Indian  out  of  the  space  encircled 
by  his  horizon.  Our  culture  gains  in  thoriughness  vhai 
It  loses  in  extent. 

This  consideration  goes  far  to  explain  the  fact  that 

t^f^.r  '"'''?'  ^''^  ^°  '""^'^  '^^«   ^^-^"rabJy 
s^^uated  han  we  are,  they  often  got  as  good  an  intellectual 

training  from  the  literature  that  was  accessible  to  them 
as  we  from  our  vaster  stores.     We  live  in  an  age  of 
essayists,  and  yet  what  modem  essayist  writes  better  than 
old  Montaigne?     All  that  a  thoughtful  and  witty  writer 
needs  for  the    sharpening  of  his   intellect,   Montaigne 
■«.,..    found  m  the  ancient  literature  that  wac  accessible  to  him 
and  m  the  life  of  the  age  he  lived  in.     Born  in  our  own 
century,  he  would  have  learned  many  other  things,  no 
doub  ,  and  read  many  other  books,  but  these  would  have 
absorbed  the  hours  that  he  employed  •    ^  less  fruitfully 
w^th  the  authors  that  he  loved  in  the  library  up  in 

the  th.rd  storey  of  his  tower,  as  he  tells  us,  where  he  could 
see  all  his  books  at  once,  set  upon  f,ve  rows  of  shelves 
round  about  hira.  In  earlier  life  he  bought  "  this  sort  of 
furniture"  for  "ornament  and  outward  Lw,"  but  after- 
wards quite  abandoned  that,  and  procured  such  volumes 
only  "as  supplied  his  own  need." 

To  supply  our  own  need,  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  few  and  transient  hours  that  we  can  call  our  own,  is 
enough  for  the  wise  everywhere,  as  it  was  for  Montaigne 
m  h.s  tower.  Let  us  resolve  to  do  as  much  ar  that,  not 
more,  and  then  rely  upon  the  golden  compensations 
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T^p'^^^SX:^^  "--  powers..,, 
<fn„ot  be  cultivated  to  the  same  t  en  Th"'"'  P-^"",  still  they 
'he  development  of  a  t'.eory  is  ncco  ^  •,  "'"f  "^"'"'"  required  for 
fgn  of  a  drawn,,,  and  ^.Jl^^^;^^  l!"'"'''^""  '"--  the  dc' 
"  lost  to  the  solution  of  a  prol.lem  "    t    '    "'  '■^•■^"'••»""n  "f  a  fonn 

-t^:xr^::^;s;'i/-i---Kossetti.andi„ 

evenly  balanced,  the  prcponder.l  r  F  "  "'^  naturally  pretty 
the  other  class  of  stucSiS'^  ^vTs:  ul"  r  ^  "^^«'^^"  '^  --- 
student  was  to  be  chiefly  arLt  or  c.  S  '''\^""=^"°"  whether  the 
importance  of  the  distribution  of  i,t''  '^""'°^-  ^'^«  «^n«rmous 
rested  t':an  in  cases  of  this  Zx  M  IS,",""  '"°"  ^'^^^^  -»"!- 
atta-ned  rank  as  a  painter.  Rossett  ,  ^  w7 "'  "^'""'^  '^^^^  ^'"''- 
poetry  as  he  is  excellent.     What  these  S'     .  ''"  ^'  P''''"fi'=  « 

"•"eh  a  question  of  talent  as  o?  t  me  t  .  '"'"  "'  "°"  '^  "»'  "o 
whether  Ingres  was  to  be  known  Ts  a  .  '  '"'"""  "'"  'l"*^"''"" 
•^ttled  by  the  employment  rLlSr.ri^  ^'"""'^t  was 
«>«uice  of  fkculty.  ^  '*"""  "^'^  ^y  any  prepon- 
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LETTER  .1. 

TO  A  VERY   RICH   STUDENT. 

The  author  of  "  Vathclc  " Ti>^  a     1 1 

men  tempted  to   f'5.  -^'e  double  temptation  of  wealth-Rich 

-Dr  Ca.pc.uer-Fra,u  wi^I"         '      "  """"  ""' ^"'^""^^'« 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  remTl.-nM«       i 

wl ":,  7""^''"  7""'=^  ^"  ^'^  youth!  »;1;,, 

bears   all  the  signs  of  true  inventive  eeniiN    hi  „ 
produced  anything  i„  after-life  which  pCSyl':;: 
preserve.     I  read  "  Vathek  "  again  quit'  recemly'o  s  ^ 
hovv  far  my  early  enthusiasm  for  it  tnight  have  beel  dt  e 
to  thatpasston  for  orientalism  which  feigned  amotL: 
many  years  ago,  but  this  fresh  perusal  left  an  in  Son 
which  only  genius  lea.es.    Beckford  really  had  nvm  1, 
and  an  extraordinary  narrative  power     Tha7.  ,1  f     ^' 
t.^  af^r  havmg  once  revea  J  themselv^^  ^  M^^i 
tentedly  have  remamed  dormant  ever  afterwards,  i.  Z 


lOy 


Of  the  most  curious  lacts  in  .1.  .T  ~ -, ^ 

n"nd,  and  it  is  the  more  cu  L    th  I'lr,  ^^  ''^^"  '^"'"^»   ^^'^■^'  v. 
very  advanced  age.  ^''^'  Bcckford  lived  to  a|    ""- 

^^-    highest  ener,,  of  ^    ^   Sct"/^''"^  ^^^^'^- 
energies  free  to  exert  l,s.  n  n     ,   '    '"""'"i*'  '^e  lower 
jefined  self-i„dulgence  became^    u1'-  °'  ^^^'^'"^-     A 
Je  developed  shnpl,  into  a  d.L tt tt      K  "'  II'"  '''•  ^"^1 
the  line  arts  did  not  rise     hn         "      ^^'-'"  ^'^  '°^«  ^r 
elegant  and  cultivated      si  ^"lu,""'  "?'^--  ^^  an 
very  time  most  favourable  to  tit  n'""''  ^''  '''"^^  ^'  ^he 
cntic  in  architecture  and  paintn  '^n ''''"''  ^^  ^  i^'^^^^t 
archuectural  revival  and  of   hr''      '  ''""^  -^' ^  great 
'"'Impendent  school  of  con  emn'    '' '  °'  ^  ^'^'°^°"^  -'^ 
-fluence  beyond  thafof  a     eli"''  '"'  '^'  '^^^'^^•^-■^  "<> 
the  beautiful  began  and  l^t  TT     "^^  ^°-'  ^' 
fi-^tion;  it  led   to   no   nob  e       /''"^^^"  ^^''^^^^^  t-^ti-, 
severity  of  discipline     Ei^.S   ,""'"'   '°  "^   ^^^evating 
filled  his  Oriental  toterwtlf™'"  '"'"^h  he  was,  he 
Holland,  only  to  add  fo^  IT'''''""^  ''""  '"''''^^ 

And  when  he  raisej  .ha,  „,, 
■I'e  slaves  of  ,he  lanp Mt/    "  i'":"  «  l'-*i".  and] 
-  Orienul  in,.a,ie„'ce,       ex   'l^'"''!''^'''  ">  f.-"*' 
ll.e  confusion  of  his  epoch  nZ.""  '"""'"«  "P"-' 
I'ed  y«i.of  „asonrrwhiS'l'""''"=  "">"  'hat  h„n. 

Nature  and  Fortune  hadTeen  I '"  7'  "°  ">  '*"' 
he  whom  Reynohls  pdnted  »d  M  *''  "'  ''"'^'"'•i 
knew  the  poets  of  seven  Iher^f  '  '"''™"'=<''  »''0 

'ike  flowers  in  seven  encTai  1"  T'  '""'°«  ""=''  J'«W 
P*ces  of  knowledge  aJ^o;enef:'.^^^^  '"•''"■"  "-I 
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m  h.s  earliest  youth,  to  whom  were  also  given  r-chesand 
length  of  days,  for  wlioni  a  thousand  craftsmen  toiled 
in  Europe  and  a  thousand  slaves  beyond  the  sea,'- 
what  has  this  gifted  mortal  left  as  the  testimony  of  his 

Uke  tL  ?^  '  •'  reminiscence  of  a  vague  splendour, 
like  the  fast-fad.ng  recollection  of  a  cloud  that  burned 
at  sunset  and  one  small  gem  of  intellectual  creation 
that  lives  like  a  tiny  star. 

frl  ""TT  ''^f  r'^  P''^'"''  *°  °«'^'-  ^'  ^  temptation 
from  mtellcctual  labour,  its  influence  would  be  easier  to 
resist.    Men  of  the  English  race  are  often  grandly  strong 
m  resistance  to  every  form  of  voluptuousness;  the  race 
IS  fond  of  comfort  and   convenience,   but  it  does  not 
sacrifice  its  energy  to  enervating  self-indulgence.     There 
IS,  however,  another  order  of  temptations  in  great  wealth, 
to  which  Englishmen  not  only  yield,  but  yield  with  a 
satisfied  conscience,  even  with  a  sense  of  obedience  to 
duty.     Wealth  carries  pleasure  in  her  left  hand,  but  in 
her  right  she  bears  honoui  and  power.     The  rich  man 
feels  that  he  can  do  so  much  by  the  mere  exercise  of 
his  command  over  the  labour  of  others,  and  so  little  by 
any  unaided  labour  of  his  own,  that  he  is  always  strongly 
empted  to  become,  not   only  physically   but  intellec- 
tually, a  director  of  work  rather  than  a  workman.     Even 
his   modesty,  when   he   is  modest,  tends  to  foster  his 
reliance  on  others  rather  than  himself.     All  that  he  tries 
to  do  IS  done  so  much  better  by  those  who  make  it  theix 

barelth""?!'  "'''  '  ^rf '"^  exaggeration,  but  it  is  less  than  the 

.!  J^'^  '^^"'  '''^''=^"  ''""^^ed  slaves  on  two  West  Indian 

estates  that  Beckford  lost  in  a  lawsuit.    It  is  quite  certab.  considernj 

hi   lavish  expenditure,  that  fully  a  thousand 'men  must  have  3 
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more  ihan  a  l.cio  ,„    ^  ■    ,"      •"'  "'""'■■y  '*  ""thing 

W»  d"-^^-     I!.,.  i„  .l,,,e  cists    r,r  "'  "'"'"'  '^ 

a<.n,i„i.„„.ivc  n,„cr  .,r„    „  I  ',tr  " -S"  "1'"  "' 
does  not  micnllv  f,  <.i  ,         ^''^^lual.      I  he  rich  man 

» which  ,t; :  ::  ™" :' r  ™'"  ^^^  --„ 

"dvanlagc,  ami  this    t,  "  """  ""  ^'Ment 

taown  i„„a„cVor    o  ,  "•■""""'■■^  '="•     Even  ,he  well- 

inascienccwWch  as  ,  "^^'if'^Sh  he  was  eminent 
grca.  .li-stinctZ  i  ;,i!"  '"'T^"  1^^  P""''  ">»  »i,h 
of  his  colossll   d    CO,  e      r.     ""= '"  "'=  ""^'™«i„n 

u.^0.,   ,;;:.s^^^^^^^^ 

rich  are  of.cnXer  .,  r  "'"''  "''  ™'"l«"'or^,  the 

-y the socl" ,;',;  r  r™ s vt','"'"":""'™'" 

»r  Pa.,  ari.r  li-r.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

:;::^r.i.i;r;^:tar°"'"''"'^^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  rarest  flrmnLr  '"'™'  ""''  *=  ^'""oise 

hour  here  and  1?^     1"  ™"'"™'   '°  ="=="  ^alf  an 

«.pl0Kd   as    she    el       rr"*"  ""  "°'"'''  "">» 

rhan,Lr,f  «™ll°>«l    them,    to    maintain    her 

'-  -  a  vco.  d,su„g„is,.ed  lady,  ye.  still  far  from 
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sufficient  for  the  satisfactor)'  pursuit  of  any  great  art  or 
science.     If  it  be  difllcult  for  the  rich  man  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  is  also  dilKcult  for  him  to 
secure  tliat  freedom  from  intcrrnpti,„i  which  is  necessary 
to  fit  him  for  his  entrance  into  the  Intellectual  Kingdom 
He  ran  scarcely  allon-  himself  to  he  absorbed   in  any 
great  study,  when  he  rcllecis  on  all  the  powerful  means 
of  social  influence  which  he  is  sufiering  to  lie  idle.     He 
js  sure  to  p.ossess  by  inheritance,  or  to  have  acquired 
m  obedience  to  custom,  a  complicated  and  expensive 
machinery  for   the   pleasures  and   inirjioses  of  society 
There   is  game   to    be   shot;    there  are  hunters  to  be 
exercised ;   great  liouses  to  be  filled  with  guests.      So 
much  is  expected  of  the  rich  man,  both  in  business  and 
m  pleasure,  that  his  time  is  not  his  own,  and  he  could 
not  quit  his  station   if  he  would.      And  yet  the  Intel- 
lectual Life,  in  its  fruitful  perfection,  recpiires,  I  do  not 
say  the   complete  abandonment  of  the  world    but  it 
assuredly  requires  free  and  frequent  .spaces  of  hbour  in 
tranquil  solitude,  "retreats"  like  those  commanded  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  with  more  of  study  and  less 
of  contemplation. 

It  would  be  useless  to  ask  you  to  abdicate  your 
power,  and  retreat  into  some  hermitage  with  a  library 
and  a  laboratory,  without  a  thought  of  returning  to  you: 
pleasant  hall  in  Yorkshire  and  your  house  in  Mayfair 
You  will  not  sell  all  and  follow  the  Light,  but  there  is  a 
life  which  you  may  powerfully  encourage,  yet  only  partially 
share.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  flicilities  for  earn- 
ing a  living  which  this  age  offers  to  the  intellectual,  the 
time  that  they  are  often  compelled  to  give  to  the  satis- 
faction of  common  material  necessities  is  so  much  time 
withdrawn  from  the  work  which  they  alone  can  do     If 
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^''"'''y^y(^£A'C£S0/>'AfOA'j,:y, 


m 


;  , , -'J 

'3  a  lamentable  waste  of  H„.  Ui  i  "^  ; 

-e^y  to  compel    n wl   tL.  ^  ^'j;:',  ^"7  ''''  ^'  ^'^^  - 

'nvestigation,  of  discovery    ton.        '^'''^'^'^'  ^^^  original      ""m 

•""e  vulgarisation   of  kfo'w  I,         '•''  "'■""^'''"  '"  '^^^ 

and  literature,  winch  Lull         '      '"    ^"'^"'^^^   '^^'"""g 

-•ncls  of  a  conunon  o"!       V^  ^"'  "  ^''^'^'^""''^  ' 'W 

age  to  believe  that  the  tim'.  f        ^  ""'"''  "'"  ''''"'  l^''"^'"* 

-  altogether  passed  Iway"  I  ^m:  "^  '''''''  '-'-"'^S^ 

to  the  contrary:  one  in\vli  "''""""  ^^° '"^'ances 

saved  fifteen  ycU;jJr;,^'"'''^f^-'P  -uld  have 

kin;ily  help  did  act.ali;  ,^  .    f    ^:^'^''^^\'" -hich  that 

endowment  and  ecudi/  '"'  ^'^  exceptional 

-estigations  for  S  rX^'  """"r  "  '^^^ 

well  qualified,  and  which  were     ,       /""'"  ^^'"^  ^^'^^  «« 

the  earning  of  the  daily  I,reJl  1"^  '»^«'»PatihIe  with 

told  us  that,  finding  if  iu.plib  ^    ''^""'^''" '^^'^ ''^'^-'W 

a  general  practitioner  wit    r  V""'  ^'^^  ^^^^'^  ^f 

'vhich  his  heart  was  sc     h^  ^-,      '"    '' '"'"'^^"'^^'^  "1'°'^ 

time  for  twenty  years  to  nnm.I    7  "''  ."'"-^"tenths  of  his 

order  that  ^^oZ.^^ ^^^^^l^^^^^^  -ifng,  in 

science.   "Just  as  he  was  hr.J     T        ""''■'"  t'-'nth  to 

sive  strain  ^on  n.i.KU:V ^:^';^^-  !>-  the  exces-     .,..^ 

an  appointment  was  offer  d  to  Dr  Sr  't'     V"'°'^^"''  T^^^'"' 

him  competence  and  sufficient  llisur'r     T     '''^  ^'''V 

tions  which  he  has  conducted  to    ,-       ''''  '"^•^^^'8^- 

Suppose  that  during  tho:tv l/yLrs'oT'r  "r^^""' 

^a^  broken  down  like  manv  JL  '^"'^'fe'''-^  ^e  i 

robust-whatthen?    ISw  t'r"'^'  ^  ""^«  ^-^ 

world.     And  would  it  not  have  t        "'  '""""'^  '"'^  ^^^^ 

for  us  if  some  of  those  men  If     ,      '''''''  '''  ^''^  ^"^ 

in  England  than  in  Iny  oTher       dl  ^  '''''  '''  -- 

t  at  their  gold  is  positively  a  bud'^  J,  :;:''^  ^  ^^'hy 

hke  too  many  coats  in  sum.ner,   had   ,    ■     ':""'"°^^l 
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pernor  at  least  a  few  years  earlier,  in  some  form  that  a 
man  of  higii   feciing  miglit   honourably  accent?      The 
otiicr   exan.plc   that    I   shall  mention  is  that  of  Fran- 
Wccpke,  the  n.athomatician  and  orientalist.     A  modest 
pension,  s,i,,,,Iiccl  by  an  Italian  prince  who  was  interested 
in  the  history  of  mathematics,  gave  Wa'pke  that  peace 
which  IS  incompatible  with  poverty,  anM  enabled  him  to 
ive  grandly  in  his  narrow  lodging  the  noble  intellectual 
life.    Was  not  this  rightly  an.l  well  done,  and  probably  a 
much  more  ellectiial  en.ph.ymcnt  of  the  power  of  gold 
than  If  that  Italian  prince  had  added  some  rare  manu- 
scripts to  his  own  library  without  having  time  or  knowledge 
to  decipher  them?    I  cannot  but  think  that  the  rich  may 
serve  the  cause  of  culture  best  by  a  judicious  exercise  of 
patronage-unless,  indeed,  they  have  within  themselves 
the  sense  of  that  irresistible  vocr.tion  which  made  Hum- 
boldt use  his  fortune  as  the  servant  of  his  high  ambition 
The  Humboldts  never  are  too  rich;  they  possess  their 
gold  and  are  not  possessed  by  it,  and  they  are  exempt 
from  the  duty  of  aiding  others  because  they  themselves 
have  a  use  for  all  their  powers. 
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'^^::Le;:;';!^:-;;--  -^  '--^  -^--bie  to 

Patfons.  hu,  disturhs  ^^Z::^\  T  '"  '"""^'"'''  — 
Instances  in  science.  lite  a  u  e  "    ,\  '  ?       ""?"'"'''  "^'- 

doing-The  central  passion  of  ^     T  T.  '^  ^"^"'^y  '^  ">« 

work  well-Thewnn  7211"       /  "'"^  '^    '"^  "°  ">"' 
excellence  of  work-I>  ^?'"'y  "'•-'"'«' •^''^nmon  hindrance  to 

sheiiey-words::rthisc«uiK:;;;r"T"r''^'"''=-««-«- 

-Goethe-Case  of  an  (m,  nm  I  n     7   f' '"  "'"'^he-Schiller 
French  writer  of  sc1u,:n    i  T:  Ltttf  f""""'"'-'  ''"'^  ^^  '^ 
™ents   on    public   tastjL."^"^,,  ° '"f '7«= 'V^'^''"e  ^^^^^^ 
Comte-The  reaction  of  the  Tn^.ellT      '^  '^^''-'-Auguste 

-Money  theprotcctor  of  the  in"dlcStl£'"^'  -oney-^aking 

I  HAVE  been  anxious  for  you  lat-lv  ^nr? 

'oyou  about  .he  reasons  V^^^tZt  ""'"'  '"  "^" 

pecu„^r/„  t  ta^:  'atafT  1  ""j™""^  '"  •*« 
.ha.  .0  fortune  Jm  sLT  ha. XTrte  "^r" 
we  are  on  the  hieh  mn,?  f^      •      .    ^        "^'  ^"^  that 

ourselves  Hch^Xh TbLXs'^  '"^'"^"^  ^^  ^^'^^ 

the  inconveniences  of  ^over^^     e  °  tn  T'T^'  ''^' 

to  it     We  are  sometimes  Sred  on  l''''  ''?"^^'^^ 

of  necessity  as  a  stimni.nf  7  ^^°  ^^^^  benefits 

ty      a  stimulant  to  exertion,  and  it  is  implied 
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that  comfortable  people  would  go  much  farther  on  the 
road  to  distinction  if  they  were  made  uncomfortable  by 
having  to  think  perpetually  about  money.     Those  who 
say  this  confound  together  the  industry  of  the  industrial 
and  professional  classes,  and  the  labours  of  the  more 
purely  intellectual.     It  is  clear  that  when  the  labour  a 
man  does  is  of  such  a  nature  that  he  will  be  paid  for 
It  m  stnct  proportion  to  the  time  and  effort  he  bestows 
the  need  of  money  will  be  a  direct  stimulus  to  the  best 
exertion  he  may  be  capable  of.     In  all  simply  industrial 
occupations  the  need  of  money  does  drive  a  man  for- 
wards, and  is  often,  when  he  feels  it  in  early  life,  the  very 
origin  and  foundation  of  his  fortune.     There  exists   in 
such  occupations,  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  present 
necessity  and  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  life.     Wealth 
IS  the  object  of  industry,  and  the  first  steps  towards  the 
possession  of  it  are  steps   on  the  chosen  path.     The 
future  captain  of  industry,  who  will  employ  thousands  of 
workpeople  and  accumulate  millions  of  money,  is  going 
straight  to  his  splendid  future  when  he  gets  up  at  five  in 
the  morning  to  work  in  another  person's  factory     To 
learn  to  be  a  builder  of  steam-vessels,  it  is  necessary 
even  when  you  begin  with  capital,  to  pass  through  the 
manual  trades,  and  you  will  only  learn  them  the  better  if 
the  wages  are  necessary  to  your  existence.     Poverty  in 
these  cases  only  makes  an  intelligent  man  ground  him- 
self all  the  better  in  that  stern  practical  training  Avhich  is 
the  basis  of  his  future  career.    Well,  therefore,  may  those 
who   have    reached  distinguished   success  in   fields   of 
practical  activif;  extol  the  teachings  of  adversity.     If  it 
IS  a  necessary   ;art  of  your  education  that  you  should 
hammer  rivets  inside  a  steam-boiler,  it  is  as  well  that 
your  early  habits  should  not  be  over-dainty.     So  it  is 


paltry  to  be  worfh  I.,  ^  * '"'^^^'onal  life  will  seem  too 
likei;.J;nr^^^^^^^^^^  ^-."'^"  ve:, 

the  common  road  to  success  ll  T"'''''  ^'"^^ 
increase.  And  you  mT.Z  '  •  "^  ^"'  ^  ^''^^-^al 
^or  practice  ,s  the  beT  of  n"'r     "  ''  ^'^  ''"^^  ''^^' 

-nysuccessfulXer  Ld  aS"h:"\  "I"^^^^^^'  ^"^ 
other  training.  The  daHy l  t'of  ."^  'f  ""^^'^  ^"^ 
the  active  business  of  the  wo  d  and'  i'""'  "^'^  '""^ 
their  lives  is  merely  to  IJ^  h  y'le  .oTf"  °' 
command  otuers  to  do  the  simP  M  u  ^  "^  ^° 

But  in  the  higher  miellectoal  pursuits  ,hl  „,  . 

™me<ha.e  earnin,  has  a„  entife ^     k^ ."'r'^r ',: 
comes,  not   as  an    edur-.tf^r    i    .  "'-'^t.ni  result.     It 

-pension  of  eduU     "  aV  iLt^alT"  "'f™  °' 
much  they  may  differ  in  theSy  If   ,  1     '  ' 

have  at  least  Ihi,   n„r„„      ■  '       ""^"'  Purposes, 

mainly  de^tdt  if  eTln'-'"   T"""'  """  "">'  "W 
An  i  Jenectuaf  'Zl'TZZy  J  a^r^^oM^  a"!  ^""f^- 
school  as  an  Etonian  of  fourteen  and  if  T''  "' 

earr  more  money  than  tha   1  ch  .i^ls'  "  T     "T 
out  especial  care  ahn„t  ;,  °  '""  *"''- 

e«act,;as  se.:rp:rti  LTo  rxTtt  "«t^' 

young  children  to  .he  facto^,  and  preve ,  e7,  e  '  f" 
icannng  to  read.    The  idea  of  the  inte  e«ua  If"  ' 
existence  passed  almost  entirely  in  ,t nd!  !T  ."" 

".e  -U1.S  Of  its  inves.iga.ionV'I't.rll'i;:::'™! 
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.■J ,} 


usually  suffice  to  record    the  outcome  of  a  month'. 
research. 

Necessity,  instead  of  advancing  your  studies,  stops 
[them.      Whenever  her  harsh  voice  speaks  it  becomes 
your   duty  to   shut  your  books,  put  aside  your  instru- 
ments, and  do  something  that  will  fetch  a  price  in  the 
market.       The   man    of   science   has   to  abandon   the 
pursuit   of  a   discovery   to  go   and   deliver  a   populai 
lecture  a  hundred  miles  off,  for  which  he  gets  five  poundi 
and  h,s  railway  fare.     The  student  of  ancient  literature 
has  to  read  some  feeble  novel,  and  give  three  days  of  a 
valuable  life  to  write  an  anonymous  review  which  will 
bnng  him  two  pounds  ten.     The  artist  has  to  leave  his 
senous  picture  to  manufocture  "  pot-boilers,"  which  will 
teach  h,m  nothing,  but  only  spoil  his  hands  and  vitiate 
the  public  taste.     The  poet  suspends  his  poem  (which  is 
I.rom.sed   to   a   publisher   for   Christmas,   and   will   be 
spoiled  m  c  onsequence  by  hurry  at  the  last)  in  order  to 
write  new.spapcr  articles  on  subjects  of  which  he  has 
httle  knowledge  and  in  which  he  takes  no  interest.     An(f 
yet  these  are   instances    of   those  comparatively  happy 
and  fortunate  needy  who  are  only  compelled  to  suspend 
their  intellectual  life,  and  who  can  cheer  themselves  in 
their  enforced  labour  with  the  hope  of  shortly  renewing  it 
What  of  those  others  who  are  pushed  out  of  their  path 
for  ever  by  the  buffets  of  unkindly  fortune  ?    Many  a  fine 
intellect  has  been  driven  into  the  deep  quagmire,  and  has 
struggled  in  it  vainly  till  death  came,  which  but  for  that 
grim  necessity  might  have  scaled  the  immortal  mountains 
This  metaphor  of   the   mountains  has  led  me    by  a 
natural  association  of  ideas,  to  think  of  a  writer  who  Ins 
added  to  our  enjoyment  of  their  beauty,  and  I  ^hink  of 
him  the  more  readily  that  his  career  will  serve  as  an 


If 
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illustration — far   bett^-r  th^.,  '■        '■  ~~        ' 

iir.  Kusku    ,s  not  only  one  of  the  best  instances    but       — 

he  IS  positively  the  very  best  instnnrp     '""'^"'"f '  ^"^  A.hanta,e. 

Humhnlrlf«    ..r         ■       ;  instance  except  the  two  '^^ ««,///,« 

nuniDoldts,  of  an  intellectual   career   wh.Vl,    i        u  '''ec.eof 

sible  for  a  poor  man,  however  r^ifteH      A  .  ^ 

"o.  have  ,,  acce.:  .„  M  ^RT.lt- .'.s  .tSu-TJot 

.ha.  .he  poor  ,„.„   ,„,,,,  l.ave'fo     u     .    /^feS: 
perhaps  e,„ivale,«  .0  ,lK-se.  we  know  Ihat  he  cruM™ 
have  ,urne,i  the,,,  to  ,l,a,  „obl>..  ..^e      Tl,!  ,  °' 

»..ld  be  h„„,edia.elyabsorbJ  in   ;;  oc  LTa™" 
mous  periodical  literature;    he  could  U^lir"^ 

Luiro'f  :"""  °'  «""'  "°*^-  •■  "«'""  P-".  -7  the 
result  of  seventeen  vears  of  stiKJv  ;«.,..  •  , 
of  cenius  hn^  of  '  .  =>  "f  ^t"<"y.  1^  not  simply  a  work 
01  genius,  but  of  genius  seconded  bv  wealth.  Close  to 
•t  on  my  shelves  stand  four  volumes  whi^h  a  e  th^ 
monumem  of  another   intellectual    life   d     oted    to    he 

pursued  fo,  many  laborious  y'^  kinToMY     'l^'^' 

was  no,  and  could  no.  b,  sll^^  orti' '         ttt 

not  the  cclebruy  ol  cnesc,  work  .ce.Jily  i„  the  same  wayJ 
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and  are  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  possession  of  inne 
pendent  fortune.  I  know  one  such  who  gives  a  wimie 
summer  to  the  examination  of  three  or  four  acres  of 
mountam-ground,  the  tangible  result  being  comprised  in 
a  few  memoranda,  which,  considered  as  literary  matenal. 
migh  On  the  hands  of  a  skilled  professional  writer)  jus 
possibly  be  worth  five  pounds. 

^    Not  only  do  narrow  pecuniary  means  often  render  high 
intellectual  enterprises  absolutely  impossible,  but  they  do 
what  ,s  frequently  even  more  trying  to  the  health  and 
character,  they  permit  you  to  undertake  work  that  would 
be  worthy  of  you  if  you  might  only  have  time  and  ma- 
terials for  the  execution  of  it,  and  then  spoil  it  in  the 
doing     An   intellectual  labourer  will  bear  anything  ex- 
cept that.    You  may  take  away  the  very  table  he  is  writing 
upon,  if  you  let  him  have  a  deal  board  for  his  books  and 
papers ;  you  may  take  away  all  his  fine  editions,  if  you 
leave  him  common  copies  that  are  legible ;   you  nav 
remove  h.s  vep.  candlestick,  if  you  leave  him  a  bottle- 
neck to  stick  his  candle  in,  and  he  will  go  on  working 
cheerftilly  still      But  the  moment  you  do  anything  tf 
spoil  the  quality  of  the  v.ork  itself,  you  make  him  ir^- 
tab  e   and   miserable.      "You   think,"  says   Sir  Arthur 
Helps,      to  gain  a  good  man   to  manage  your  affairs 
because  he  happens  to  have  a  small  share  in  'your  unaer- 

thing  well  which  you  are  going  to  tell  him  to  do.  If  he 
has  been  wisely  chosen,  and  is  an  able  man,  his  pecuniary 
interest  u.  the  matter  will  be  mere  dust  i^  theTa^  c7 
when  compared  with  the  desire  which  belongs  to  all  such 
men  to  do  their  work  well."  Yes,  this  is  the  central 
passion  of  all  men  of  tuie  ability,  /.  ./.  their  ZrkZu 
their  happiness  lies  in  that,  and  not  in  th.  amount  ol 
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when  circu„,"l«    ;:'  ;  IJ ""%"" '^'  "'^"^ 
well  than  ihev  know  ,h„       ,  "  ""'"'  w*  ^s 

«.ance.  ,./.„^r  *Xte^T:4T^r^"- 
of  money  is,  i„  the  higher  intdlectuarn  '™' 

common  hindrance  .o^hoI*„ ts  .nd'T  '  .f' '"°'' 
work.     De  Seninrnnr  ,  i      ■  "  excellence  of 

in  shallows,  suffered  notfomH  ''^^  struggling'  ■' 

but  from  the  vagu    feel    !  Zt  'h?"r""  ^'^""'^^^' 
tual  growth  •  and  Vnv  ^  ''""'"'^  '^'^  ^"'^"ec- 

natur'e  .uL'  avaTe  X"dT  t""'^'"  °^  ^"'"- 
With  larger  n.eans  he  w  d  hlv!  r^"  ""  "^"^^ 
world,  and  known  it  betTer  and  wri^  '"  T"'"-  "'  *^ 
wisdom.  He  said  tha  he "1:"! t"  °'  V'"'  "^^ 
poverty  the  direct  effect  nf  T  ""'>^  '^^  '" 

only  compared    for  ^  "'oney-privation.   and 

on/that  cCtt  Xn^uL^rnr"^  ^^'""^^  ^° 
the  true  nature  of  misftr  une  for  not  tn  '?"°"  °' 
is  the  least  of  the  evils  of  po;ertv  "  .„  ''!"' -7 "^^ 
he  "had  no  attachment  to  rLlS  and  stni/f  ?'' 
only  what  is  barely  necessarv  TC^\  .?.  '^  ^'  ^^^  I 

many  of     he   mns^    ri.v.-       •  ,     ,     -^enancour.       How 

dependent  upon  pr la,!  Z       "^   """"^  ""^^    "-" 
=.iste„an«  ^^,1^  '  ""'  ""'P'>' '"r  physical 

of  «ai„,„;'th:;  t; ;  ererririch'  *'^^"°"'^^ 

essential  to  the  full  growlh  of  fl  "^l^^"'""')' 
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liem,  for  he  haa  .ot  a  In.n.lrci  buyers.     Vot  his  r./../. 
ti'»^  was  employed  in  study  or  in  travel,  wliich  for  h.m 
was  study  of  another  kind,  or  else  in  the  actual  labour  of 
compos.t.on.      Wordsworth  tried   to  beconie  a  London 
journahst   and    failed.      A   young   n.an   called    Ra.siey 
Calvert  d.ed  and  left  him  900/.;  this  saved  the  poet  in 
Wordsworth    as  it  kept  him  till  the  puM.cation  of  the 
Lynca!  Ballads,"  and  afterwards  other  pieces  of  good 
luck  happened  to  him,  so  that  he  could  think  and  com- 
pose at   leisure.     Scott  would    not  venture   to   devote 
h,mse  f  to  literature  until  he  had  first  secured  a  com- 
fortable mcome  outside  of  it.     Poor  Kepler  struggled 
with  constant  anxieties,  and  told  fortunes  by  astrology 
for  a  livelihood,  saying  that  astrologv  as  the  daughter  of 
astronomy  ought  to  keep  her  mother;  but  fancy  a  man 
of  science  wasting  precious  time  over  horoscopes!     "1 
supplicate  you,"  he  writes  to  Mastlin,   "if  there  is  a 
situation  vacant  at  Tubingen,  do  what  you  can  to  obtain 
It  for  nie,  and  let  me  know  the  prices  of  bread  and  wine 
and  other  necessaries  of  life,  for  my  wife  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  hve  on  beans."     He  had  to  accept  all  sorts  of 
jobs ;  he  made  almanacks,  and  served  anyone  who  would 
pay  him.     His  only  tranquil  time  for  study  was  when  he 
|lived  m  Styria.  on  his  wife's  income,  a  tranquillity  that 
rtid  not  last  for  long,  and  never  returned.     How  different 
IS  this  from  the  princely  ease    of  Tycho    Brahe,    who 
laboured  for  science  alone,  with  all  the  help  that  the 
ingenuity  of  his  age  coul<l  furnish !     There  is  the  same 
contrast,    ,n   a    later   generation,   between    Schiller  and 
Goethe     Poor  Schiller  '•  wasting  so  much  of  his  precious 
life  m  literary  hack-work,  translatmg  French  books  for 
a  miserable  pittance  ;"  Goethe,  fortunat.  in  h,s  pecnniar>- 


IHIIKH 

i;. 
Goethe, 


hl'Ttn  ^r'  "  ^"  '"  "'"^  «^^^^  circumstances  of  j  ^I^^  7 
tus.  I'fc,  and  this  at  a  innc  when  the  pay  of  authors  wa. 
so  .n.:,erable  that  they  couKl  hardly^-irt  ^    hTp Tn 
Sc.1,,,  ,  ,  ,  ,h  ,Iing  a  page  for  his  translations.     Merck 

f  c'/olf '^  :r  E  '""''^  ^'°""'^  ^'^'^""^  ^-  ^  ^^-' 

"what  has  F  ^"'"'^'  ^^'"'"'-"^    ■"'-•'"  Goethe  said, 

« hat  has  Lurope  done  for  me?     Nothing.     Even  my 

works  have  been  an  expense  to  me."  ^ 

The  pecuniary  rewards  which  men  receive  for  th^^Ir 

rmT.r  '''T^''  ^'''  '"^'^''^^'^^  disproportionate 
to  the  intellectual  power  that  is  needed  for  the  task  and 

a  so  to  t  e  tod   mvolved.  that  no  one  can  satly  rely 

upon  the  Ingher  uuellectual  pursuits  as  a  protectionVom 

money-anx,eta.s.     I  will  give  you  two  instances  of  thS 

disproporfon.  real  instances,  of  n.en  who  are  known  to 

me  personally.     One  of  them  .s  an  enunent  J.nglishman 

of  most  renurkable  intellectual  force,  who  for  m. my  y  T. 

past  has  occupied  his  leisure  in  the  con.position  ot  work 

that  are  valued  by  the  thinking  public  to  a  degree  Th  ch 

pubhc  IS  not  numerous,  and  so  in   the  year  1866  this 
nunent  philosopher.  "  unable  to  continue' losing  money 
m   ndeavounng  to  enlighten  his  contemporaries,  was  com' 
Pdled  to  announce  the  termination  of  his  series"     On 
the  other  hand,  a  Frenchman,  also  known  to  me  p^r 
sonally,  one  day  conceived  the  fortunate  idea  that  a  new 
primer  might  possibly  be  a  saleable  commodity.     So  he 
composed  a  little  prmier,  beginning  with  the 'alphabet 
advancing  to  a,  b,  ab .  b.  a,  ba;  and  even  going  so  far  in 
history  as  to  affirm  that  Adam  w.s  the  first  man  and 
o  tZ^        ''''"  "'  '"•  '^'^'^'"'-     ''^  '-^  '^-  -^dom 

Ployed^  r'ti?''"'"  ''  ""  '"^^  ^^"'''^■^'-"'  -'^-^^  em. 
ployed  (in  the  easiest  ol  all  imag„,able  literary  labour) 
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ever  Mice,  a  regular  income  of  120/.  a  year  which  so  fn 

SnZnn  '"'''''  --"-aged  the  same  intell  gent 

gentluuan  to  compose  more  hterature  of  the  san.e  order 
and  he   ks  now   the   enviable   owner   of  seve^  othe; 

i,;„K     vc   ,  ^  intellectual  man  cou  d  shield  hi.! 

^e  as  good  as  house-leases,  if  the  proverb  Qtd pc,,t  Ic  tins 

ToiL  r;:  ^"7  r  ^^^-•-^'  ^^---^  --^^  '^^^^ 

course  all  men  of  culture  would  be  perfectly  safe    since 
they  all  certa.nly  know  the  contents  of  a  prin   r      But 
you  may  be  able  to  write  the  most  learned  pirsophfcl 
treatise  and  stdl  not  be  able  to  earn  your  daily  bTad 

Consider    too,    the   lamentable   loss    of   dme   which 
u£  raste'';  r'"^^  ^"'^"^  '"^  --^'^^^  experime:';' 
oDjects.     Ululst  they  are  writing  stories  for  children  or 
ementary  educational  books  which  people  of  farTnferio 
attainment  could  probably  do  much  Ltter.  their  o^s  If 
nnprovement  comes  to  a  stand-still.     If  it  couid  only  b 
ascenamed  without  delay  what  sort  of  work  would  Lg 
•n  tlie  money  they  require,  then  there  would  be  some 

self  imor    '''"'"r^  '""  ^°  ^^  '^  "-'^^  — To 
self  improvement;  but  when  they  have  to  write  a  score 

of  volumes  merely  to  ascertain  the  humour  of  the  public 

there  IS  little  chance  of  leisure.     The  life  of  the  prof    ' 

able  to  high  culture  than  the  life  of  a  tradesman   m 
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moderately  easy  circumstances  wlio  can  reserve  an  hour 
or  two  every  clay  for  son,e  bclove.i  intellectual  pursuit 

Sainte-Bcuve  tells  us  ti.at  during   certain  years  of  his 
hfc  he  had  endeavoured,  and  had  been  able,  so  to  arrange 
Im  existence  that  it  should   have   both    sweetness  and 
dign.ty.   wntmg  from  time  to  time  what  was  agreeable, 
reading  what  was  both  agreeable  and  serious,  cultivating 
fncndsh.ps  throwing  much  of  his  mind  into  the  intimate 
relations  of  every  day,  giving  more  to  his  friends  than  to 
the  public,  reserving  what  was  most  tender  and  delicate 
for  the  inner  life,  enjoying  with  moderation  ;  such  for  him 
was  the  dream  of  an  intellectual  existence  in  which  things 
truly  precious  were  valued  according  to  their  worth.    And 
above  alir  he  said,  above  all  his  desire  was  not  to  write 
too  much,  "  surtout  ne pas  trop  krire."    And  then  comes 
the  regret  for  this  wise,  well-ordered  life  enjoyed  by  him 
only  for  a  time.     «  La  nc^cessitc^  depuis  m'a  saisi  et  m'a 
contramtde  renoncer  £i  ce  que  je  considerais  comme  le 
sou   bonheur  ou  la  consolation  exquise  du  mdkncolique 
et  du  sage."  ^ 

Auguste  Comte  lamented  in  like  manner  the  evil  intel 
lectual  consequences  of  anxieties  about  material  needs. 
Ihere  is  nothing,"  he  said,  "more  mortal  to  my  mind 
than  the  necessity,  pushed  to  a  certain  degree,  to  have 
to    think    each    day  about   a  provision   for  the   next 
Happily  I  think  little  and   rarely  about  all  that  •  but 
whenever  this  happens  to  me  I  pass  through  moments 
of  discouragement   and   positive  despair,  which  if  the 
influence   of  them  became  habitual  would  make  me  re 
nounce  all  my  labours,  all  my  philosophical  projects,  to 
end  my  days  like  an  ass." 

There  are  a  hundred  rules  for  getting  rich,  but  the 
mstinct  of  accumulation   is  wnriji   all  such   rules  put 
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s"5,  ;:;r::::,,;:  '::^:c^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

■'■"  advance  fro,,,  a  h™L  "p„  '   ./■jr;,,"  '""-'• 
no,  an  in.elleo.ual  a,iva„ce,  anSthet  L  „  T''  '" 

n,tcrcst  in   ll,e  ad,liii„„  „f   "<,  inere  ,s  no  ,Utellecti,al 

|sn«p.y.o  accir:'r;;ry:  t^^^^  ^^"^-^'• 

«.   from   the   intellectual   point   of  ^-         "''"  '°  '''' 

operation  as  can   be  imagine        We  n7'  ''  ''""'  ^" 

the  great  accumulators  the  men     K  •""'"'  '°"'  ^''^> 

with  the  trueinstin  Hrel    1,  r/"  ^'''''  '>'  -'"- 

feel  any  ambition  to  be  ome     'hi  7"  T'''""'^  ''  "'-' 

centratcd  on  one  point  Td  , hi  ''"''  "^  •^°"- 

us.  of  infinitely  little   n^omnce      T"'  "  "  """^  ^'^ 

signifies  much  to  the  ZT       I        ""  ''^"""^  ^^*^  'hat  it 

thatjohnsnnll'h  'I  ttTir^^^^^        ^  '^""'^"'^^ 
since  we  know  quite  111^?  V''"''"""^  ^hen  he  dies. 

-r   i-  as  i.^a.rIS  t^ ^"    :  :^"^r  7^"'  ^"'  '' 
much  money  is  mide  xvo  p7c-  •^"  P'^*'*^'^  ^here 

for  it.  and  th'  cu^te  s  em  X'mTn"  '  ''"'^'^^  ^'«^-' 
-n  in  the  comm^^i"  ^  /  irj/btf '^'"'  ^^"^'^■ 
seventy  pounds  a  year  We  come  i  .  .  '°''  ""^  '^" 
when  we  find  that  th  J  .    i  ^     ?.      ^'""^^  "^oney-matters 

terestedcontt'i  ^anT^'Ltr^^^        ^"'  ''■^^" 
with  fixed  incomes       ",         ^         "- '"'''^'y  of  people 

to  escape  trpTrpetua  T  T"^'  '"  ""^'^  ^^4 
happiest'hour  Ktee„  f  „f  °"l  '""^'"^"^^-  ^'^ 
artists,  and  men  of  s  'nee      J  "^       P«or  scholars,  and 

memory  and  maU^  T  "    '  il  ^r^S  ^^'"^^"  ^"  ^'^^ 
money  because  it  r„i.    ^"  '"''^«'-     Tien  we  dislike 

-  uniLlI  JenTand     e^n  n"""."'  """  "=""-  '« 

u„i„,cllige«  can  be  ho»le     An  ,"       f  ""'  "'"'"  » 

"'tr~-  that  money  is, liestronrpotecforT    '^'  "^'  '™"'  " 

i'---...and^sn:rr'd~t 
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rower  that  shelters  Inm  from  the  wintty  night,  that  gives'  ...kt  v 
hnn  roof  an.l  walls,  and  la.np,  and  books,  and  f.re.     Kor 
money   ,s  s.mply  the  accumulated   labour  of  the  past, 

dus[:l'"or"r  Tl  "  "^'^■'•^  ''"'  ^""'-  «"-''  ^hi  in! 
wit  .^  o  .l;-fe'land  or  like  some  mi.luy  fortress-wall 
wthm  wh,ch  n.cn  follow  the  most  peaceful  avocations. 
Ihe  ar  .s  to  use  n,oney  so  that  U  shall  be  the  protector 
and  not  the  scattcrer  of  our  time,  the  body-guard  of  the 
sovereign  Intellect  and  Will. 


LETTER   III. 

TO  A  STUDENT   IN   GREAT   POVERTY. 

'"men  "'I' ?.f"-''  "';-^'-'--'>'^'-—  between  a  thousand  rich 

whirl "T'  ''.'"'  "';'  '"  "•'^'^^  ''■«'^'  °f  ^•^''-  ^"""-"Ities 
which  he  m  the  path  of  another  is  not  to  show  true 
sympathy  for  him,  even  though  it  is  done  sometimes  "u 
of  a  sort  ^  awkward   kindness  and  for  his  encourage- 
ment, I  will  not  bcgn.  by  pretending  that  poverty  is  not 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  perfection  of  the  intellectual  life 
I   "agrcatobsuule;  it  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  n' all 
obstacles.    C)n,y  observe  how  riches  and  po'vertrope'rat 
upon  mankind  in  the  n.ass.     Here  and  there  no  dout 
a  very  poor  man  attain,  intellectual  distinction  when  he 
has  exceptional  strength  of  will,  and  health  enough  to 
bear  a  great  strain  of  extra  labour  that  he  imposes  upon 
htmself.  and  natural  gifts  so  brilliant  that  he  can  leari  in 
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an  hour  what  common  men  IcimTTTi       T 
mankind  in  the  miss  "?Vt  ''^-    '^"^  consider 

Houses  of  Pa  LZt  T  '  ""''"'■^''  ''  «"^  '-^ 
from   the  av;;   "  ";    '  "^^^^---'M.osc.d  of  n.cn  taken 

re.rencetoa,.,;;;;:i:-  :— ';;j;;^li..c 
not  one  of  llicn  is  ,,„„,  „  „„„  "  "-'"  ""^  '"-^  ""■"  ! 
•hem  :,a,  ,„  e„,„,,„|  '^2^I"l  """  I';""'  ""'  ™'o  of 

understand  tiio  i.v,,.„  ,  .•  ^'""sts  ot  I  arliunient 
■ion  and  o  tl^Tf "'''"'  """"'"■»  "f  ^'Si^l- 
•hem.     We  al    b,r>    ,    '  ?,  ™""""lly  l'™"(,'ht  before 

"■ons,  ,o  6e  :„t,  r  ;:rfrr ;' '™'  ^"«- 

scarrpKr  r.„ .  .  ^"^"^  °'  1  ariianient.     It  is 

scarcely  necessary  to  insist  ur)on  this  f,n^  »  . 

nian,   because  the  Fn^ish     n  ''"  ''"^''^'^■ 

natural  connection  be  el' ,  "',:„  t?'  r^"'"'  ''^^ 
preferred  to  be  governed  bVll-  •  ^  ''"'''  ''^"^  '^'-^^^ 
they  are  hkeiy  tf  b  b  L  ^  :^^^^^^^^^^  ^^"^  ^'^  ^^^^-f  that 
for  intellectual   .-tivifv  ^f     "!'°"""  '    "  '  ^^Uer  situate.! 

■"en,be.  of^rie'r^:  ^tr"- ::'  •„;:;, "-  -"o^^ 

almost  entirely  orrnn,- .  i  ^"'^  t')oughts  are 

u.e  incessa„;'Lb°:  r'  n,;:;;  ;r,?  't  t? '"''  '^ 

into  the  world    if  vn„  J        ,  ''  '^  y"  B»  <"'< 

classes,  you  „■;,  I'a",,""  ""  "  ™f"  "f  vory  <Iifferc„, 

not  speaking     ,st  no     '"h  """*'=  '™''  <'  ""> 

ic.assesa.™Un,„r:a;:jro;~^^^ 
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:  't;l;'t'r'^'fr''r^''-'-'''■■"•i- 
fxnenditur/.      i   i        .  "  '^  paismiony  n 

spending  class  in  Knmn,.  .v.  \\      ,  '•     ^"^'  ">"st 

average  „f  inforn.ation  • »  the  mns.  .  ^     ^''""'''^'l 

'-rope  is  the  French;;as'     "       i  'ZT'^r'"^  " 
strikingly  rh-.racteri...  I    I  ^''''  ''^'''^  '""^t 

apathy      Tl'n.H^I       'T,  '''""''"'*-'    '"^"'^    •"'^'"^*^'"-' 

I'VvainJrtcli'n    '"'""*''"   '^'''^  ^^"^'-''-•J  h'n-elf 
■      '"""-^  reading  and  extensive  travel   but  M,«  t        . 

deal;itho;^:::;^;-tn^;'^^T^"^^ 

unlimited  self-indulgence  srceed  in  r.  I        u  °"'^'  '^^ 

uncomfortably  sL..;rx'b.:;;er:s: 

In  its  spint,  is  quite  favourWe  n  I       ""'  ''"""^  ""*'  ''"'^^ocmcy, 
lectual  iifc.  lavourable  .o  the  exceptionally  highest  intd! 
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nat  they  have  no  leisure,  even  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
occupied  hfe,  to  think  of  anything  but  their  own  bellies 
.nd  their  own  skins-people  whose  power  of  attention  is 
so  feeble  that  the  smallest  external  incident  distracts  i, 
and  who  remember  nothing  of  their  travels  but  a  catalogue 
of  tnvial  annoyances.     But  people  of  this  kind  do  not 

--     'f!^!      rf  I'  "l^'''  ''^''''-     ^^^'^^^  ^  "^^-^  •«.  that  a 
family  which  has  been  for  generations  in  the  habit  of 

spending  four  thousand  a  year  will  usually  be  found  to 
'?orhu,Xd:"'^^"^'  ^°"^  ^'^"  °"^  '^^^  ^-  -'^^P-t 
I  have  come  to  the  recognition  of  this  truth  verv  re 
luctantly  mdeed,  not  because  I  dislike  ricii  people,  but 
mere  y  because  they  are  necessarily  a  very  small  nJinority. 
and  I  should  like  every  human  being  to  have  the  bes 
benefits  o    culture  if  it  were  only  possible.     The  plain 
hving  and  h.gh  thinking  that  \Vord.svvorth  so  much  valued 
IS  a  cheering  ideal,  for  most  men  have  to  live  plainly 
and  If  they  could  only  think  with  a  certain  elevation  we 
might  hope  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  human  life  th- 
reconciliation  of  poverty  and  the  soul.     There  certainlv 
IS  a  slow  movement  in  that  direction,  and  the  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  labour  may  afford  some  margin  of  leisure 
but  we  who  work  for  culture  every  day,  and  all  day  lun./ 
arid  still  feel  that  we  know  very  little,  and  have  hardlv 
skill  enough  to  make  any  effective  use  of  the  little  that 
we  know,  can  scarcely  indulge  in  very  enthusiastic  anti- 
cipations of  the  future  culture  of  the  poor. 

Still,  there  are  some  things  that  may  be  rationally  and 
truly  said  to  a  poor  man  who  desires  culture,  and  which 
ire  not  without  a  sort  of  Spartan  encouragement      Yoi, 
are  restricted  by  your  poverty,  but  it  is  not  always  a  ba- 
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of  view.     The  intellectual  powers  of  well-to-do  people      —^ 
are  very  commonly  made  ineffective  by  the  enorZs        - 
multiplicity  of  objects  that  are  presented  to  their  '"°™°"'     i^ffecn  ry 

anrl  «,-Ii,Vv,   „i  •      r  ,        ^  ^^*^"'^'^"  ^o 'heir  attention,  '  '""•""• 

and  which  claim  from  them  a  sort  of  polite  notice  like 
hegreetmgof  agreat  lady  to  each  of  her'thousand^e  t^^^ 
L  requires  the  very  rarest  strength  of  mind,  in  a  ricfman 
to  concentrate  his  attention  on  anythingUhere  are  so 

knowing ;  but  nobody  expects  you  to  know  anything  and 
tbs  .3  an  incalculable  advantage.  I  think  th'at  all'poor 
men  who  have  risen  to  subsequent  distinction  have  been 

aTto  wh"a  th!     '°i''^  '"dependence  of  public  opinL 
as  to  what  hey  ought  to  know.     In  trying  to  satisfy  *hat 
public  opinion  by  getting  up  a  pretence  ^f  var  ouf  s'oit 
of  knowledge,  which  is  only  a  sham,  we  sacrifice  not  only 

nH  !.'•   J  "''  ^°"  ^''^''''^  >■"  ^"  if«  Virgin  force 

and  this  force  carries  a  man  far.     Then,  again,  although 

he  opportunit  es  of  rich  people  are  very  suptrio  to  yo  fs 
they  are  not  altogether  so  superior  as  they  seem.  There 
enet'  Tlr^^'-^  P^^r,  the  limitation  of  human 

oue  ^;,.  t  ""?  """^  "'  ^'°""  ^°  ^"  enormous  ban- 

quet, but  he  can  only  make  a  good  use  of  the  little  that 
he  IS  able  to  d  gest     So  it  is  with  the  splendid  inteHectua 
banquet  that  is  spread  before  the  rich  n.an's  eyes      He 

TquTntlTr'^'^  '^^  '^'"'^  -master  and  too 

equently  the  manifest  impossibility  of  mastering  every- 

hing  produces  a  feeling  of  discouragement  that  endsTn 

•s  mastenng  nothing.     A  poor  student,  .  special"  if  he 

hvesm  an  out-of-the-way  place  where  tliere  are  no  l^g 

hbranes  to  bewilder  him,  may  apply  his   energy  J^h 

effect  m  the  study  of  a  few  authors.  ' 
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I  used  to  believe  a  gr^f  7T        "  - 

and  less  i„  application  than  i^'  "'°'''  '"  opportunities 
^'•e  needed,  but  with  Lse  th'  IT";  ''""'  ^"^  "^'^'^^ 
Rich  people  have  a  fancv  foT  .  ''^' °P^^°^""'t'««. 
^-'y  on  their  Cture  bTcI:  e^t  "' "°"^^  ^'^'^  "-- 
valuable  when  it  has  been  .  !,  T'"'  *°  '^^"^  "'ore 
by  the  blessin,  of  good  LcT  ^'  '"^  ^'^^  ^^^^  is,  that 
..«,.„  ,«ghthas  become  aCt  as   0'"^    '"'"''  '"'^"^^^^"''•' 

-^-y/.  things,  than  I'do  but  t  T  '  ^""^  ^">'^  "'ore  .o.iy 
'advance  farther  in  t^l"'"  "°^  ^^^">'  ^^^^n  more  or 
ful'y  occupied,  wllt  ts  hf  r^r-  ■''  "^  ^^^^^^  - 
other  well-occupied  davs    L  ""^"""'^  ^^^"^  ^  only 

,  benefit  at  St.  Petersb    fne"  T'     'I  ''   '^  ^^"'"^ 

'gett.ng  roundly house.t^nd.^ThV'  'T'''  '  ^'^ 
benefit  seems  to  be  snmr-  ^  '"^  "^  ^^e  year's 

i^you  are  reading  a  ZcZ'^  ^'"V"  '°''  ^^^  ^o 
Baron  Rothschild  m^y  .oss  b  tT"'  '  ^'°'  ^'^^^^^"-' 
you-he  is  certainly  ZtZ^'  ''  ''^.•\^^"  ^''"l-^^^  as 
a  noble  volume  r  say  to ^1;  "^^Zl,  '"'^^^  ^  °P- 
that  I  envy  is  he  who  is  readfn.  ,  '  "'"  ^^'^  ^rcesus 
01s  reading  a  better  book  than  this." 
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TO  A  YOUNO  GENTLEMAN   WHO    HAD   FfPM.v    „ 

penalties  not  really  penalties  ,,„/,  ""'~^^'^=»f  «e  consider 
likes  harmony,  and  VoffeS  bv  ^'  *^""^«l"-'-^-Society 
against  custom-Tha    tlly  ouluo  '""""^ ."^'"'"'^  ^^^^^^'« 

S:?SsS:^:::£^^=^^^;^-:ts^ 
^isappro.^Badis:is=^;:yss:f;c^- 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  staying  at  your  father',  l 
you  told  me,  rather  to  my  surprise  than-rJ'  ""u"" 

for  you  to  go  to  balls  and  dinne:  ^artSs  Leal" ^0"'  ^' 
not  possess  such  a  thing  as  a  dres  coat     Th  ^ 
struck  me  as  being  scarcely  a  valid  Ip  .     '■'''°" 

rather  high  scale  o'f  expend  reldopted  H"  ^'^ 
-nsion.     It  seemed  cLr  that  Jrelrj^^y 
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The,,  I  ,v„„,|ere,|  „|,et|,er  y„„  aMikZ  T  ^''■ 

la  belirf  that  thr.-  ,v,  „      i         '""•'""■''  <lrfss-co,Us  fro,n 

'n^.o;;:rv^:t,;::-;^;■■tx^,,s,i.t.ep,■eee„, 

result  from  it      11      ^,1  I      "'  "''■■""""'^^  »"''<^'' 

■ar«er  rebe.hon,  an    it  U^.^:;^Z  "  "-"T"  "'"'  ■■' 
'he  .„,rea.,onal,lo„c„  ofV™   :m  '  °"  '°  '''=""'"«'-ate 

penaltyforavcty  tii  ,l'';^"'''^""^"^"" 

■tecently,  y„„  „„i„,|  a,aj     ,     ;;„„\°'  "«  »l«vs  dressed 

tivatod  y„„r  ,„i„,  i,y  :, ;;;    "  "  "  ■"  "'<'■  y^^-  -ve  c„l. 
fled  for  sonetv  in  ,..„'„,•'"""'-'"■'" '°  '«"  ■inali- 

beexe,,,ded  ™,  vr,::i;:  "■■ "■"""-  «'">■"" 

mission  from  his  tailor  '  ""'  ''""•''^■'--■''  »  P" 

The  penalties  imposed  bv  snr.Vf.r  r     .i     •   . 

ve^  tnning  details  or  cultl:^:^^rV^'''^^'"""^ 
of  all  proportion  to  the  offence  •  hu   !  '  '''"'''  "" 

of  nature.    Only  three  chvs  h  r'  ,"'  ''^'  '^'^"''^'"'^-^ 

an  intimate  friend  of  nie  v'    ''  '■'''  "'  ^'^'^  '^''-. 

shooting  His:l;::;:;:;^:;;:f^--''-^ 
-joy.entofexist^ce,;as::;^i:^,::::j;:j^^'^'" 

A  covey  of  partri<lges  suddenly  rros^  tier.  ?"'' 

in  shouldering  his  guntouch^tl^t:":  ;':'"'! 
too  soon,  and  kills  his  nenheu^      M.  "",■    ^  ''""' 

years  of  mental  misery  tTtln,  f  Tl  '""'  "' ^^^  '""^^ 

thatvexytriflingpie  e  oftU  '    '     f  J'-^-^^n-'t  of 
I  °  h"<-<-'.  ui  larciessness  '     XUr  l^,^„_  r  ■      , 

has  passed,  in  the  space  of  a  sinHe  inst'ant  fr '        •     ""' 

||if,ie  mstant,  from  a  joyous 
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11^  as    f  he  luul  left  the  summer  sunshine  to  ent-r  u 
gloo.ny  dungeon  a.id  begin  a  pernetn^I  J,  „ 
And   for   wl,-,t?    I.-       1  l'<-rpttiul  nnpnsonnient. 

Ana  lor  what?    l<or  havn.g   touciied  a  trigger  without 
evil  niteiition,  a  little  too  i)recinitatelv      ^, 
*till  for  the  victim,  who  is  se,  'ou    I'f"  th     "'"n     "'" 
bIoo.n  of  perfect  manhood  b  else  hunH         "  '" 
quite  so  cool  as  he  ought  to  have  be.  •       ^        '''  "°'l 
rrom  where  I  live.   thirUe  m      te    "  IciU^r^a'sr'  'T' 
m  a  coal  pit  from  an  explosion  of  fire-dLp  "ole    ^ht 
number  had  struck  a  lucifer  to  light  his  ,  ine     f      , 
this  in  a  place  where  he  ought  not  to  h    ^do  /i  "hf 
n^su^rs  the  penalty  of  death,  and  thirtyt"^, 
with  hm  .     J  he  fact  is  simply  that  Nature  will  be  obeved 
and   makes  no  attempt  to   proportion    punishme        t' 
offences:  mdeed,  what  in  our  human  nJweca    nuniu 
n-ts  are  notpunishments,  but  simple  ci:;^S^'1; 
.s  with  the  great  social  penalties.   Society  nnll  To'ljl 
f  you  re  use  obedience,  you  must  take  thi  consequei^e  ' 
Society  has   only  one  law,  and  tliat  is  custom      Even 
ehgion  Itself  is  socially  powerful  only  just  so  far  as 
has  custom  on  its  side.  ^  J  ='i  !>o  lar  as  it 

Nature  do^s  not  desire  that  thirty-five  men  shn„l.?  i 
destroyed  because  one  could  not  resist  t  e   em  natt  of 
a  pipe;  but  fire-damp  is  highly  inflammable,  and  h  '  1 
=^on  .  a  sunple  consequence.     Society  does  not  de'^J 
^  excltidc  you  because  you  will  not  wear  evening  dre 
but  the  diess  IS  customary,  and  your  exclusion  is  n^ 
a  consequence   of  your   nonconformity.     The  view  t 
society  goes   no  farther  in  this  than  'the  art  st^T  con 
ception  (no.  very  delicately  artistic,   nerhaps)    hat  ,> 
prettier  to  see  men  in  black  coats  reg  irrXid  t ,       " 
Ud..  round  a  dinner-table  than  lenlte,  eJatT -i 
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"a,.,|„il   pleasure.      Y„„  come  I    '         f   ''■'•■'''"   °' 

amongst  ladies  in  full  dress     T)„  1  'I'^sonance 

fustian  and  velveteen,  w  S.  werL'IrT  """'"  ""' 
keepe,.,  are  „„,  so  „a,„ral  on  sTd^d  chi,  '''"  f  "* 
silk,  witi,  lace  and  diamonclsj,   ,   ,  '"'""'^  ""'* 

You  don't  perceive  ,T  V  vv  »d  1  ""  "'  '""=  '^-^  ' 
a^^ed,      „,.,,,  ^„„,-7^^'K^,-e,d„e.„^ 

points.    Th™e™  '  ri "  ■''"'"'°"'  '="''™  « '■I' 

rerorn,  and  pr^^  "c    toVu^rX^'T  '"'  '"= 

:srSprT'";r'''^ 
^;-n';  jCr  p-rc^in't' vs'::.' or  ^'"'^"*^'' 

c.viliz,,tion.     Without  you    Weston  V  '"■"S'css.ve 

Iwen  a  second  China      ul,     ,  "'°'^  "''"''''  ''"= 

»uch  persons  as  yrn,elft  1  """'"""  "'""''™  »' 

■-  been  accomp'l°  W  i  't^:  Zj'T"  '■™^-' 
forefathers.  There  have  been  rll  /  ""'  ™°'"' 
rebels  have  not  been  .1.    ,,  ,      "'""'>'='•  '""''   'he 

par.  of  the  nXn      '  '  '  '"'=*"«•  '"^  "-'  ="■?'« 

rebeirnt':;~  :::^:i  ^™t''^'  Po^ero, 
Does  it  hurt  your  conscie    e        ppe  r^Td""^""'""  l 
Certainly  no,,  and  you  would  beT  ™h  ?    ["'"'"" 
'«  you  are  in  your  velveteen  L,-  S"""*  °<'l'ing  in  it 
your  vejveteen  snooting-jacket  with  the 
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y<nir  rjiouglit.      You  find    t  convcnifiu   i 

wear  „»  .,„,„,„,.  ,„„  ^  ,,„,,,^^  ^^^^  L    "n  ,  ° 

w  luMr :,"" "'™ «° '"""  ">=  -"-'  -XI  -  ng. : ; 

S penser  1     ,  ,     '"'f  ^.  '"'■-^'l''^'"'-!-     Tl,c  fable.  „/ 

T^mZ        r  r  '  '"  '■"""•  ""''  =■  ""'''■^  l">«l>t  may 

wdisicoat,  and  a  manly  moral  courauc    to   Ar^ 

ft  hosTwT  T  ^^'^'^  ^'''  -  '•-  <lrat  'ng  room 
for  those  who  have  none  to  defend  tiicm 

It  IS  unphilosophical  to  set  ourselves  obstinately  against 

cus  on,  n.  the  mass,  for  it  nu.lt.plies  the  power  of  men  bv 

settlmg  useless  discussion  an,l\,eari„gT  „rl  nd  for 

Trl  TuH  ''rr'''  "-'-'y     ''''  ^-"-0    the 
world  could  not  be  carried  forward  one  day  without  a  1 

most  complex  code  of  customs ;  and  law  itLf   s  lit Ue  ' 
more   than    custom    slightly  improved    upon   by  m  n 
reflectmg  together  nt  tu,-;,-  1  ■  ,         ^        ^      ^" 

and  systems      w  f        ^"'■^'  ^"^  ''^^"'^^^  ^o  codes 
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'-■■eiya  for.  suited tr^^^^^^^^^ 

-'^^•n^-ver  you  are  convincal  t        !    ''^'"'^"'.'""'e.     And 

serviceable,  the  wiy  t„  nm  ,     """'-""^  ''  "°  '°"ger 

,^"ti'te  at  first  very  slirMlv  d  ?r  '   ^^  '^"'""-  '"^  «"'> 

been  long  used  to         2       "■"'u'/'"'"  "'''^^  "^'  >'  ''-^ 
'of  tattooitg,  the  best  va         "''  '^'^  '"'  ''^■^■"  ''"  "-  ^nhi, 
Wbeenta.h.!;:;':;:;^'-'^-'^o,ition  would 
race  with  elaborate  V^^^XZ^T^' '"  '^"^^^  ^'^^ 
'patterns  would  be  still  nior  L™     .    r??'  "''  '''^' 
water-colours.  Then  you  nii-S       "^''^'''-'^^'■'y  Pointed  i„ 
admitting,  of  course/th     at;"  '°"'  ""  -^--^-still 
of  son.e  kind-that  ^^ood  ta  te  d     "'T"'^  '"^^  "^"^^-^ 
-ount  of  it;  and'soyorwouH 
jgradually  to  a  little  flourish  othi         '"  '"""'^''^  P^°P'e 
,  the  most  advanced  refo  nTer  "      \  "f '  °'  '"^^''^"'^'''  ^^en 
of  dispensing  with  ot  ^ eX  7^  "V'^  ^^^"^^'^ 
conten,,,on,ries  have  ah.ndoL!,     f       ''     ^^^""'^  ^f  our 

'way.  allowing  the  whiskers   o  en  T^  '"  ^'^''^  ^^'■-'-^' 

^t  last  the  razor  lay    n    I  """'''  "-Perceptibly,  till 

abominable  black  cy'li ", '"l  Tc'"''""'^  """^^'^-     '''^^^ 
years  ago  were  vainfy  e  "t,  r"'^  °"''  ""''''''  ^  ^^^ 

the  moderate  reform^""  d  '  T       T''  '"  ^"■^^""-'  ''ut 
-d  now  they  are  thing^oj ^  p^a:r'"^^^'  '^^^^  ^^'^ ' 

-tte^'on^ii:;^lr:?f  ^ "  ^-^-^  -  --o.  :„ 

affecting  sub„,ission  i' lit";!™  '^  ^"^'-^"X-  whilst 
«till  there  are  other  m^  te"s  on  h  r^"''"" '"''■'^--t. 
-rthy  of  a  man  is  the "nls  .oH  ?'  '"'  "^'>'  ^^^^ 
-^  ^'--ates.     Customl::;  ate  a  n"  ht^!""  'f^^'  '^ 
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v.c«,  have  a,  various  periol         rC  '^^:,:",tf  ■'='T""^I    '  "■'" 
»s,a,„e,    by  .he  full  authority  J  Z'l     T    " 
places  where  forty  vears  •,,.„  ,i„    i       "*'"'"■      '  '"-■^  are 

.o  custo,,,,  and  sl^Il^c  tr ti^r'" -i;"  ""'™''^ 
ties,  even  at  the  present  ,lav   I,        I'  '°  ""  '°"'- 

"■''  Of  euston,,  and    h    tt/'tl    ■;;"  ''-■'«;--»  i^  .». 
of  spirit.    There  are  r„m„       .      '^.        '^'"""■■"i  or  want 

J-ge  scale,  is  respected  as  the  proof  n        ^^'"'"^  °"  H 
a  man  who  remains  nnJt        '  ?      ^'^  ""^^""css,  whilst 

ror  *"nessT„rL!:  :ct"T  r:r:;'':  ''^"'^-i 

in  wh  ch  relijrious  livnnV.ie    •  ^"''^^'  nations 

•om,  and  hS  ; ''ev  '^cnT"" V''''""''' ''^  ™=- 
Arabs  may  be  n,e„, ione  ^^^^  ""  T  ^'"=  "'"'''"'« 
Wahabee  Arabs  are  not   ,  """'  "'  "'''"■  '""  *= 

only  place,  „tre  ■  ^  U  t°o  l'  "™"'''  ""'  '=  ^''"'  "« 
'he  side  if  custom  tint,  ,  ""^  """""'=  'o  "o  on 
independence  or  hall  1  '".^™»™Me  man  i„ 
hypocrisy  are  sustained  y'^r'aXry'"  ""'' 
eccentricity  is  a  moral  dutv      li,  „n  ^      •  '"""""• 

.  low  standard  of  thinking  k  r^        "ramumttes  where 
mon  sense    eccen  «,„?  '""^  ^'^  '"'»"»''<^  oom- 

rhereare  hunZb        lat"';,"!'"   '"""'""^'   '^"'H 
impossible  for  any  „,  ,    „^        tl>=  provinces  where  it  is 

o«'  being  col,:!  r  s  ™  :rir"';ri  "^?  -"• 

intellectual  ,„en  who  are  thus  !» I.',  "*=  "'">■  "' 
of  that  which  their  neiSTbou",^  ^t  ce'nWcltf  LT^T'^I 
°">'  ''  ™-  — tely  described  as  supSy  '' 
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10    A    CONSKKVATIVK    Wllo     iiai. 

WANT   o-   K^.KCr   .'■'""    "'"   ^""-"O*    O"    A 
KhSl-fctr    l-OR   TRADITION. 

Transition  from    the  icm-     r  .     ••  . 

'-t.on  or   tl/e'U^r/o  S'lJL'r  «••  -"«--t-At. 
and  unsolved  probienis-TJien.r    .'""''  ^''■"^'-din-SoIved 

publics-ThelessoiofiStoTy    m7^"   "''""'"''  "^'''"'^'   ^« 
been    based  on   ihera--S~'''^"'''^"P':"='^-'i-- that  have 

Compati'.iluyof  ho,>es  for   he  fan.       *^"'"'»-^'i«=^  authority- 

-That  we  ;re  -no re    e  "    ^'i^^  'H  ^"''"'''^'  '"  ''''  P«' 

have  becn-Our  feeling  oTaS^.'!^.'  P'''  than  previous  Tge. 

saw-The  reconstructiS/ofTcX       "~^"'""''^"'  *'  '^"■ 

The    astonishing    revolution   iu   thou^hf    n  ^ 

vvhich  is  takin-r  niare  ...        /"   ^'^ought   and   practice 

the  throwing  a^viy"of  a  tX  J^^^"-«' 

order  to  e 'ablis  f  in  iV  e  a?'  T^^"  .^'  ^^^^"^  ^ 
Asiatic  people,  is  nothi  ^  t"  tZT  "'"''  '"  ^° 
has  its  counterpart  in  m.L  .       ^  ""^'^  experiment, 

We  are  Itke  triX  ^  s' tnVL''::^  ''l  '"^  ^''^^'' 
seas,  who  have  left  one  51^1^/"'  ^'''''''^  *^° 
yet  seen  the  vcss  lUut  waits  o"h  ?'  "'"  '^^^  "^^ 
who  experience  to  the  Jull  al  the  d  'T'  '''''''  ^"^ 
veniences  of  the    nassal    f         ^^'^^'on^forts  and  incon- 

There  .s  a  b    L   be twf.     ?  °"'  ''"  ^°  ^^^  ^^^^r. 
fathers  and  tlL   of  ou   r.  ~  ""'  °"^  ^-^■ 

the  misfortune  to   be  si^,","^'  ^^^  "  ^«  -^  >vho  have 

occurs.     We  are^a^inH^Lrr^^^^^^^^^    '''  ^^^ 
not  say  the  safety    but  th    f    ,  '^^'"""y'  ^  do 

belonged  to  the  ag^s  ^     'adtdo    '  °'  '""^"^^^"^  ^^h'^'^ 
ages  whose  spirit'wel        ^J  7  -  entering  upon 
c  loresee  but  dimJv.  whose  institu- 
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tions  are  the  subject  of  eucssm  nnH  r.     • 

more  Iw  tli»  .  ""''''  attracts  us 

'  n.,r  n         .  1  lie   ancients,     he   observe  .   "  sauI 

tLt        /    "'■•   ""   ""'■">'  ""'i  laws  or  our  fore 

Cs    wh     ".  :e3°Co""  '""^'  '"'  ""'  "-  °' 
1      ,       .1.11  bcuuces  us.      Comuientintron  this  th')iur}>f 

^^r'^'  ^-^^-^^^-  ^--din  said  that  we   o    d  t' 

utu     in?"''  "'  ''"'   "'"^''^^■^'  -^^  fashioned  te 
future  ,n  our  own  nnage;  and  he  added,  with  partial  but 

0    con.ple.e  .njustice,  that  our  ignorance  oft       pa 
was  a  cause  of  this  tendency  in  our  n.inds,  sin  e  ft 
shorter  to  desp.se  the  past  than   to   study  it       ThL 
cnt.cs  and  accusers  of  the  modern  sp  U  are  not   ho 
ever,  altogether  fair  to  it      u  ,h         T  '  ^°'^- 

ine  n  erestof  a  game  that  .s  only  just  begun.    We  know 
what  became  of  feudalism,   we  know  tlfe  work  that  k 
accomphshed  and  the  services  that  it  rendered    h.n 
<;o  not  yet  know  what  will   be  the  eff  cts  of  n    ^ 

emocraey  and  of  the  sc.ent.tic   a^dlSstlr  ^H 
It  IS  the  novelty  of  this  element,  the  scientific  spirit  and" 
th      ndustnal  development  which  is  a  part  (but  o  ly  f 

re  abl    afa't'  ^  "^'^^  ^^^  ^^'^  so  much  L 
reuable  as  a  guide  than  it  would  have  been  if  nn  n 

element  had   intervened,   and    therefl       "  much    esl 
-terestm,  for  us.     As  an  example  of  the  inapplicabi" 
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-  partisans  of  MonX  n  F.r:'  T  ^  '"^  '^^  ''^ 
told  us  that  Republics\ad  r;,,iJ:^  ave  free,  went  I, 
States,  and  th.s  is  true  of  3,1^^^  '"  ''">'  •''">^" 

not  less  true  that  railway  Z7r\  ^'^'o^rad.s ;  hut  it  is 
paper  press  have  mleTr'eat  r  '':''^''^'  '"^  ^'^^  ^^'^ 
the  United  StatesTust  as  -  T'T  ^''^^  ^'''^"^«  ^"d 
simultaneously  7s  'thl  17  ft  "'  ''^""^  and  acting 
^^^^^  The  parties  iich  r:^^  ^a'tr  tlf  l"'^^"^'^ 
'"Story  are  continually  exooseH  T  i     ''  '''''°"'  "^ 

l-'rance,  what  may  be  Jled  1^5''''  ^'^'l^'^ons.  In 
not  believe  in  th^e'^p^:;!-;:.;:,^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^^ 
because   fifty  years   ago    with   fl..  <-erniany, 

^,  ---unication\vhich'L      tis       7"'"'" 

'rr-  ^"d  could  not  be  united       nl    '  ^T"""^  ^'''   "°t 
'r^:"  Refused  to  believe  that  the  Ita^an  r  '     "'""^'  ^"'^ 
Ihold   together.     In    eL  land  k  "^'^'°'"  '°"'^  ^^« 

t^icted  the  dis.en,b.t::nr  ,  t   ut^  StT^  ^'^^■ 
•n  some  other  countries  ,t  l,as  been   "  r  ''   ""^ 

of  faith  that  England  co.  l/l       .  ,  '°""'^  ^'"f'^'e 

But  theories  of  th      kind  .  '^^  ^'^  Possessions, 

applicabihtytothepres  nt  ZlP'  ''  ^"^  ^-'^'^"' 
future  is  e/en  moreTubl  t  ,  'l^'^^^'^l'''^^  ^°  ^'^ 
f-ve  made  great  modern  St L:  J  ^r;,;;.  ^^'•--'ty 
great  cties,  so  that  Manchester  Ts  Hi  ^  ?  '"""^ 
London,  and  Havre  the  Pir^us tf  T  J,  '"^"^^  "^ 

trifling  occasions  brin/thrSol      -^  '"^^^^'^^^  ^he  mos, 
the  Italian  capitals     ^  ''''^"  °^  ^'^'>'  'o  any  of 

at;::t:x::^s:;r;?r-^--°^-^^epa.^ 

Church  had  been  suddtl  P'^''  '^^  '^'  ^^'^hoHc 

'of  the  fourtecntrcent:  fh""'"'  '""  ^'^^  ^^^P^' 
cemury,  the  consequence  would  have 
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been  a  moral  anarchy  Hifflmlt  .„  ^  ' 

own  ,l,,v  the  rrU  r, L       ?     '"  ™"™"  !  >"«  in  our 

^- « «Har.^,:;:',,:f:,t™--';;'f "i;;Mi.ech,.ch  .-., 

unsafe  to  conclude  Hnf  fi  ,  '       therefore  be  ','"■,"'""■  "' 

-.■.orii,  nn,s,      '  j.^  i'^^^'-'-f --B  "'  -lc,ia,„ical    ~Ky 
7'al  anarchy,  since       JV^^l ''":'•  ''^  '""-'«'  by 
■^«  *e  other  great  h,fl„enc'      C'  T^Z^''^""''] 
gam  Birengih  as  this  declines     Zl  '      ^  "'"'' 

Lave  already  lived  lo„„  e^ueh  f„  '"""'  "'  ''""  "= 

decline  of  ecclesiis„V,^     Tu        '°  """™  »  remarkable  i 

avowed  inde    Xf  o  '  ctnli;  "'""  ''  "^''^-^  "^*e' 

--  bx.b.  o^n  opposirra  .;r:;?  th:';""'"'- 

CJovemments.    The  scn.l^r  „^  '"^  European 

'•n  Germany  and  Spain      In  f"""  '"'''''  ''^  ecclesiastical 
of  government  which   "he  ChT:  '  "^^'^''^'^^•^  ^  '-- 
disestablishes  and  tl^s^i:-.^^^^^^ 
•resists  the  whole  power  of  the  p' pacv     r    r  ^T    ''^^^^ 
the  sacred  territory  and  plant    iK'r^V-      ^''"^  '^  '^'^^^  I 
of  Rome.     And  y'et  thj  t,   'f-f' "  ''^  ^^  -lis 

unprecedented  self-assertion  of  teHtrhl?"?"'  ^'"'I 
positive   increare  in    the  moralitv  of  n  M  ''"^  ^' 

especially  in  the  leva  of  uZT  ^   I  ^    '''^  sentiment,    /.<.„.. ^ 
hear  truth,  even  w^t^    i    nV^     ^'^  "'"'"^""^  tohv-'Z^l 
^he  listener,  and  in   he        e  t  m^  r^'"  '"''^^''^  ^° 
and  sincere  men    merelv        i^        ^°PP°"""^^ '^^ble 

This  love  of  ius:;;:r,:^,^-f;^^^ 

ne^v  truth,    in    which    our   Z   T  '"'  ^^'"""S  of 

»"  the  ages  that  have  preceded  it  """'r^''^^  '""'''^^ 
of  the  scientific  spirit  and  I^  '"'  "''  ^^'^'^'  ^^^^'^^ 
eminently  moral  bu      '  d?  "°'  ^"^>' "^  themselves 

And  this' advitir  :rr:r''r'^''^--"W 

-- we.  least  supposed  t:^.:--'-o-^^ 


iiwnt 
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Th"  firfseni 
agi!  not  ex- 
c-'/'tionally 
H'ontfiil 
0/ the  past. 


^  have  a  public  opinion  which  is  L/n  ^  '°  '""^'^ 
'^-y  strength,  I  increasing  isTk^' fa'f^  ^  ^^'"• 
'"J-^"-.  and  a  more  earnest  desire  hat  "'•'"' 
except  by  his  own  finl^    cu     L  .  ^^  "°  ^"'^en, 

benefits  of  civH  ation  'rhe"  .  "'^"'^'  '^^^  ^f- 
fallen  was  underfed  ^^tlZ:^"^  !"''  ^"^'^ 
opinion  before  it  sank  in  n.?!  T  °^  ^'"'  P^^^^'c 
contenterai-je,"  ays  At"'  "  "'  t'^'"'  "^^^^  -^ 
guerre.  dont^VnToVS^netT^t  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
barbanes;  sur  la  n^agistrature,  qui  rtudie  .  T'*^"'^ 
les  tortures  et  la  question  •  su    k  tnl '  '  ^°"^"'- 

'es  persecutions  re  igieuses  •  sur  L  •''"''•'  ^"'  "  ^^""' 
ie  monde  aux  charges  Tn^l        ^""''  '^"^  ^^^'^^^  tout 

solidarity  qui  dutresr^p^:::  iVi  "r  ^  ^^ 

sant  et  le  plus  noble  probl.Nme  du  temn,      .     ^^^^  ^'''- 

-oi,  je  ne  sais  caract.riser  ^   spe^ade'lfl"-     ''""^ 
moral  qu'en  disanf  n.,^  ri  •  ^P^^^^^'e  si  hautement 

la  justice  et  de  la  bontd  "  domame  de 

Jin  the  pStl'andTT'^^  ^"^^^^^^^  «-  - 
are  quite  co^prb  e  tl ;  J.^^^^^^^^^^  future, 

have  rendered  such  iZrn  ^"  ""^^  '"  ^he  past 

higher  improven  en  Xt  w?r'  'T'"'''  '''  "^'  -^'^e 
who  will  come  aTe^us  T ?  ''/^^  P°^^'"^  ^°  ^^ose 
age   n.aybe   ^!Z:!\^';:^^::;'j'-^^Pr.s.. 

ranee  or  scorn  of  its  predecesso  s  wT'T'  '^"" 
that  we  scorn  our  forefatherrr  ^''''  ''''"  ^^Id 

removed  to  suit  modJm  con  "  °^^  ''"'^^'"^^  ''' 


i.  Ji  ... 
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■cliiuctitre 


buildings  originally  de  STn  a'dV  °™  ''^*''°"'  "" 
Wl,e„  an  architect  in  fe  prl" 'h  ,"'  "''''=  °'  ""• 
some  venerable  Aurcl,   Z     7  >"  '""  •"  «"»« 

n.ony  wi.h  the  de"  „''  of  T^"""  '"  •'°  '°  '"  >^- 
humility  as  .his  wafu."  rll  f„  •'  """""'  "'"  =«» 
mind,  Which  Often  dJsCe?,KfS  Z''^  r^''™' 
saiy  details  to  replace  tjJm     -Vi  ^^^  ^"'^  "e^es-l 

or  the  day,  buttSiX  ^  :>  rbir^Tb  '''  ^^^^^°" 
dam  for  the  labours  of  other  aJeshn'.  'f "'^  ^''l 

within  the  memory  of  liv.ng  men    and      ''''''''  ""^'^ 
the  first  that  has  made  an  'atTempt    o  "%"'"  "  '^'M 
these  things,  to  the  intentL^o^    e  de aT    T  ""^V" 
observe,  that  although  history  is    ess  t      -         ^^ '''° 
guide  to  the  future  than  it  wo    r  ,  "P°"  ^^  ^ 

fully  and  thoroughly  invs!L;T'^''  '  '^  "°"  ^^- 
interest  in  itself.  '"^"'^'^^ted    from   an   intellectual 

To   conclude.     It   seem«   ,« 
much  less  influence  of  r     Tu    '"'   "^"'   '^'^^^^•°"   has 
formerly,  and  that  the  '"  ^"^."^""'j!'^'^  ^ind  than  it  had 

/,  «"u  mat  tne  authority  wh  ch  i>  ctnr  ^ 
>s  everywhere  steadily  declinin/- Thf       '''"  .P^^^^^^^s 
future  of  the  world  it  ;,  ""''"'"^'/^^t  as  a  guide  to  the 

-lighten  us.  aTd  s  i      hat"  aTitl^  T  T"""'  ''^^  ^° 
people  must  always  take  a  i     ?  '  ^"^  educated 

and  have  a  certaifsl^t  ntT  rplTf:  T^' 
sider   what   our  feelincrc  ^^       ^"'"  "•     Con- 


the  f-orti'^-  / 
tradition 
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™rf'°"'  ^"^  y^'  ^t  the    same    time    such  a  ner.nn  ^A 

^  scarcely  u-ish  to  place  .noclern  tho  It  JZT  T^ 
tion,  nor  would  he  consult  the  T  ""''""^  h^""  ^'rec 
dencies  of  the  modern  wo  Vh  :'"   t"\  ''^  ^^" 

-/-^Warsaw  erected  a  n,onZ^  [  .o^.:j^ ''' '''■:' 
society  there  waited  in  the  Churc-'ot^      V  S- ^ 
a  service  that  was  to  have  added  solemnitv  to  the L 
memoration.     They  waited  vainly      N     a    in  I 
appeared.     The  clergy  did  not  Ll  I  Lw   ^  t'o  f'"' 
tenance  a  scientific  discovery  which    in  ifn  " 

had  been  conden,ned  by  the^ut^itro  t  rcIuS!' 
Thtsmadenfs  delicately  and  accurately  typical  of  tt 
rdatton  between  the  modern  and  the  tridi  1      spi    t 

::^^:b;:^r:r::;:-^^^ 

miKht  be   able    fn   ..  r      ^''"^^"^^'"n  ^vhich  tradition 
luigiu  oe   able    to   confer,   but  there  ire  ^uv  -  u- 

bringing  the  two  elen.ent;  togetl.lr  "^"'^  '" 

to  tne  >eari829,  for  examples  of  an  unwilhn-ness  on 
the  part  of  the  modem  mind  to  break  entirr  .t  T 
traditional  ^m-Wf      r\  entirely  with  the 

I  may  mention,  as  one  exami,],.  oui  „f  ,         "'"""«■ 

^;^-  feeling  about  the  reconstructicJn  of     J  ::^'  '"^^  ^ 
J,y,.s,     matter  in  which  science  has  compelled  us    ^  .       ,        . 
tradition  absolutely  and  irrevocablv    t    h.      ,     '      ''"'' 
we  have  doneso  wUh  theg    at"  Lit     Th     r'  'VT 

Wethatourheartsandi^aginSc:tr;Jrtt:^;-2t 
Nelson  and  Collingwood  and  Cochrane.    We  t  i  ,k  o   th 
British  fleets  that  bore  down  unnn  fh»  • 

"ic  uown  upon  the  enemy  with  the 
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NeUoit. 


>ng  into  Trafa^rar  Bav?     w/  ,  ^  '"°'"- 

K       ,  •,       .     '^       ^^     ^^^  ^'^^   the  smoke  of  fhpir 

Ihe  firs,  ,L  lit"   ,r;  ''°  "^.P^^i'^  now  for 

old;  ourCfa   1  «    i.  lr"T'°  *""  "^"^  °' 
thousand  songs..  ™' ""''  '^'''"=''''=''  "  '"  = 

.1.0  i'.".;':;'':;l,':,:7ir"ffi7"''rv'''  "^^  -'  •"■"•"<>■■  - 

...rs"  o„c,  n„cl  1     ,  "  „  "     'l"""  ""'■  ''"'  "'=  »..!')«.  is  a  very 

where  it  has  been  rcoHmrl  i.„  .       ■  •      '  »  '^'^   'iiflustiy  and  art, 

and  expcri„,e„t.      r ,  'r  -did  ''T      •'  """"'"  ■■-estimation 

ill    r.nm  a  Cnv  ,  "-aditionai  spirit  was  still  in  full  vigour 

^^^^Xr:^,^:\^':^^  '----y  and  r^I-!-;:;^ 

spirit  is  most    avo,,ra  ie    o  n  nf    ^^     '  "V''"'''-     '^''"^  traditional'""-'/-'./ 
••"""cncc,  the  annr  I'tice  1      '^'"  f ''""^'  ■'*'^'"'  '^-^^ause,  nnder  its         '""■ 
i'"lue„cc     he  o  t  n       ar    '  r"'  thoroughly,  whereas  un.ler  other 
Kn,.lishpaintin,t"F^:  I   ^^^^^^^^  '^'"'^   "'f-'-'v  of 

was  aiLst  ^::l^z^:r:::. ''' '"''-'  --'-'  ^^^^^^ 
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LETTER  III. 

TO  A  LADY  WHO  LAMENTED  THAT   HER  SOK  HAD  INTELI.ECfOAL 
DOUBTS  CONCERNING  THE  DOGMAS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

'^''itT.t"  °^'"°*".^"'^  «°"  ^  ^"y  <=o'n'"on  one-Painful  onl, 
when  the  parties  are  m  earnest-The  knowledge  of  the  differenc; 
e^dence  of  a  deeper  unity-Value  of  honestyiEvil  of  a  pLnd  d 
offical  re;,g,on  not  believed  by  men  of  culture-Diversity  of  S 
hefan  evidence  of  religious  vitality-Criticism  not  to  be'^iored 

We^t^'l    \  V''  '[^'"'  '"""^''^  truth-Letter  fromTady 
Westmorland  about  her  son,  Julian  Fane. 

The  difference  which  you   describe  as  having  arisen 
between  your  son  and  you  on  the  most  grave  and  impor- 
tant subject  which  can  occupy  the  thoughts  of  men,  gives 
the  outhne  of  a  situation  painful  to  both  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  which  lays  on  each  of  them  new  and  delicate 
obligations.     You  do  not  know  how  common  this  situa- 
tion IS,  and  how  sadly  it  interferes  with  the  happiness  of 
the  very  best  and  most  pure-minded  souls  alive.     For  such 
a  situation  produces  pain  only  where  both  parties  are 
earrest  and  sincere;  and  ^^^  more  earnest  both  are  the 
more  pamful  does  the   situation  become.     If  you 'and 
your  son  thought  of  religion  merely  from  the  conventional 
point  of  view,  as  tho  world  does  only  too  easilv,  you 
would  meet  on  a  common  ground,  and  might  pass  through 
ife  without  ever  becoming  aware  of  any  gulf  of  separa- 
tion,  even  though  the  hollo wness  of  your  several  pro- 
fessions  were  of  widely  different  kinds.     But  as  it  happens 
unfortunately   for  your  peace  (yet  would  you  have    t' 
otherwise?),  that  you  are  both  in  earnest,  both  anxious 
to  believe  what  is  true  and  do  what  you  believe  to  be 
nght,  you  are  likely  to  cause  each  other  much  suffering 
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he  feels  compelled  to  inflict  upon  you  the  slightest  rnin 
on  the.r  account,  you  may  rest  assured  that  his  rdl io 
fibre  ,s  still  full   of  vitality.     If  it  were  deadened    L 
would  argue   very  much  as   follows.     He  would    say^ 
These  old  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  not  of  sufficient 
consequence  for  me  to  disturb  my  mother  about  them 
What  IS  he  use  of  alluding  to  them  ever  ?"     And  then 
you  would  have  no  anxiety;  and  he  himself  would  have 
he  fedmg  of  settled  peace  which  comes  over  a  battle! 
field  when  the  dead  are  buried  out  of  sight.     It  is  the 
pecuhanty-some  would  say    .e  evil,  but  I  cannot  think 
It  an  evil-of  an  age  of  great  intellectual  activity  to  pro- 
duce an  amount  of  critical  inquiry  into  religious  doctrine 

InH      V''"^^  ""^""""  '°  *™^^  °f  ^■'^Pl^  tradition. 
And  m  these  days  the  critical  tendency  has  received  a 

novel  st-mulus  from  the  successive  suggestions  of  scien- 
ific  discoveiy.     No  one  who,  like  your  son,  fully  shares 
n  the  inte^kctual  life  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  can 
hve  as  if  this  criticism  did  not  exist.     If  he  affected  to 
Ignore  It,  as  an  objection  already  answered,  there  would 
be  dismgenuousness  in  the  affectation.     Fifty  years  aeo 
even  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  a  highly  intellectual 
young  man  might  have  hardened  into  the  fixed  convic- 
tions of  middle  age  without  any  external  disturbance 
except  such  as  might  have  been  easily  avoided      The 
criticism  existed  then,  in  certain  circles ;  but  it  was  not 
m  the  air,  as  it  is  now.     The  life  of  mankind  resembles 
that  of  a  brook  which  has  its  times  of  tranquillity  but 
farther  on  its  times  of  trouble  and  unrest.     Our  imme- 
diate forefathers  had  the  peaceful  rime  for  their  lot  • 
those  who  went  before  them  had  passed  over  very  rough 
ground  at  the  Reformation.     For  us.  in  our  turn,  comes 
the  recurrent  restlessness,  though  not  m  the  same  place. 


li:; 
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What  we  are  going  to,  who  can  tell?    VViv,^ 

ta  .ha.  pares,  of  ea^.  i;t    i.t/, St".'?  "'"  '^  '"' 

for  op,mons  tha.  are  no.  oars,  and  a  deep  .rn!   ,h,?  l 
loyal  pursuit  of  .m.h  cannot  but  be  in  nerf    ,  / 

ance  witk  the  intentions  of  .l>e  Crel.or   'f     T°* 
the  noblest  rane^  „f  „,    1  •  J    ■-'=»<".  "ho  endovved 

curiosi.rrfsZce'      No.  ,°o  ■"''''    *=  '""^^gable 
our  forL.hers,  b:.  .s'rot';   ^ fj"  ^^^1^  J°' 
.n...llectual  growth   has  come  an  irrenres  ible 
>o  possess   the  highes.  .ruU,  a..ai    bTe't     "hi^ 
desire    is    not    sinful     «^f  -^  •'"'S 

disinterested.  concordant  truth,  and  utterly 

I  may  quote,  as  an  illustration  of  tl...  ...n  )       • 

putes  and  animosities  between  U\.\.      T?"  '*" 

that  he  ne.cr  miss.^  the  practice  of  prayer, 
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at  morning  and  evening,  and  at  other  times      But  hi. 

'oT  ^^r:: ''  --^  ^-^^-^^  ^'  o!: 

of  another    n  ,      '.  '""''^  "°^  '"^>'  '"  ^^e  set  word. 

Of  another;  nor  unless  ho  was  a/o»,.     As  to  joining  in 

aeprecated  the  mdiscnmuiate  reading  of  the  Bible  Hp 
firmly  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  sincere  pnt;.  !!, 
wa.  always  pleased  when  I  to'ld  him  rhad7;!ed ^ 

sions  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  apparently  of  an 
exactly  opposite  character,  have  in  realUy  a^  bee," 
brought  about   by   the  scientific    inquiries 'of  the  ag 

-.^..n^nyi^^^^^^^^^ 

aulfori  V     r"^''"^^"P  °^  ^he  strongest   ecclesiastical 
authority.    In  an  age  of  less  intellectual  disturbance  thi 
anxiety  would  scarcely  have  been  felt;  and  the  Seie 
of  authority  claimed  by  one  of  the  reformed  ChuSe 
would  have  been  accepted  as  sufficient.     Here  a.ainthe 
agnations  of  the  modern  intellect  have  cfu    d  S: 

youtrs ;  1  "  '"  "^  ^^'"^"^•"S  ^'^^  heterodoxy  of 
you^son,  so  other  parents  regret  the  Roman  orthodoxy 
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LETTER  IV. 

rOTHE  SON  OF  THE   LADY   TO   WHOM   th„    n„„ 

X     lu    wilOM   THE   PRECEDINU    LETTEA 
WAS  ADDRESSED.  •^«-llB* 

iec,«.,  ,digi,„  roa,i;::2;r  rc,v  1?'''°  '^-i'"* 

stact-The  tet  of  fcdirf-Public  worir   I'rT''"'"  '"• 
to.  no,  ,eligiou,-I„,.|,ec,„a,  J.  .IjtlTn, ':,:"''"'  T""- ' 

.o^.o,„,_D,..„„„. ,.,_  ,iS:---;«- 

VOUR  request  is  not  so  simple  as  it  apoears     V„.,     i. 
™e  for  a  frank  „pi„io„  ,3  \^  ,,^  ^^Pfe-^'     ^ou '■sk 

.ak,ng  ,„  reference  to  veo-  important  rblec^  b„,  ™ 
Je--     only  intellectual,  and  not  religious  SaLe    The 
Mculty  ,s  to  effect  any  clear  demarcation  betle^th 
«wo.     Certamly  I  should   never  take  upon   Lvsi  -o 
offer  rel,g,„us  advice  to  anyone  ;  it  is  diiS    ItZl 
who  have  not  qualified  themselves  for  the  nriest^v  Iffi 

':%Tcr::T  -"  *^'-  ^^  ^^^^ 

a  pnest  leads  and  manages  a  mind  that  has  from  the 
first  been  moulded  in  the  beliefs  and  observances  of  hi 
Church  cannot  be  imitaced  by  a  layman.    A  pr  e  t  s  ar 
ahvays  from  authority;  his  method,  which  hi   h  'n 
use  from  the  earliest  ages,  consists  fiVst  bclatinrvo; 
unquestionmg  assent  to  certain  doctrines    Z?    ^.. 
ne  immediately  proceeds  to  deduce^  bfet  estl 
-ay  affect  your  conduct  or  regulate  you    tWh"      I 
13  a  method  perfectly  adapted  to  its  own  ends     li  can 

practical  results.     So  long  as  the  assent  to  the  doctrines 
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s  Sincere,  the  sacerdotal  system  -.nay  contend  success- 
fully against  some  of  the  stro-  gest  forms  of  evil ;  but 
when  the  rssent  to  the  doctrines  has  ceased  to  be  com- 
plete when  some  of  them  are  half-believed  and  others 
not  believed  at  all,  the  system  loses  mucS  of  its  primi- 
^ve  efficiency.     It  seems  likely  that  your  difficulty,  the 
difficulty  of  so  many  intellectual  men  in  these  days,  is 
Ito  know  where  the  intellectual  questions  end  and  the 
purely  religious  ones  can  be  considered  to  begin.     If  you 
could  once  ascertain  that,  in  a  manner  definitely  satisfac- 
tory, you  would  take  your  reli/nous  questions  to  acier^y. 
man  and  your  intellectual  ones  to  a  man  of  science,  and 
so  get  each  solved  independently. 

Without  presuming  to  offer  a  solution  of  so  complex  a 
difficulty  as  this,  I  may  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  o;  some 
■mportance  to   your   intellectual  life  to  ascertain  what 
religion  ,s.     A  book  was  published  many  years  ago  by  a 
very  learned  author,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show 
hat  what  IS  vulgarly  called  scepticism  may  be  intellec 
ual  religion.     Now,  although  nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
tasteful  to  persons  of  culture  than  the   bigotrv  which 
refuses  the  name  of  religion  to  other  people's  opinions, 
■nerely  because   they  are  other    people's    opinbns,   I 
suspect  that  the  popular  instinct  is  right  in  denying  the 
name  of  religion  to  the  inferences  of  the  intellect.     The 
description  which  the  author  just  alluded  to  gave  of  what 
he  called  intellectual  religion  was  in  fact  simply  a  descrip- 
tion of  philosophy,  and  of  that  discipline  which  the  best 
philosophy  imposes  upon  the  heart  and  the  passions. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Arnold,  when  he  says  that  by 
religion  he  always  understands  Christianity,  narrows  the 
word  as  much  as  he  would  have  narrowed  the  word 
patnotism"  had  he  defined  it  to  mean  a  devotion  to 
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the  mteiests  ot  England.  I  think  the  popular  instinct 
hough  of  course  .,u.te  unable  to  construct  a  definition  of 
rehg.on,  .s  m  us  vague  way  very  well  aware  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  religious  thought  and  feeling  The 
popular  instinct  would  certainly  never  confound  r'eligion 
wi  h  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  o  her 
unless  excited  to  opposition,  would  it  be  likely  to  re/use 
the  name  of  religion  to  another  worship,'  such  L 
Mahometanism,  for  instance. 

According  to  the  popular  instinct,  then,  which  on  a 
subject  of  this  kind  appears  the  safest  of  all  guides   a 
religion  involves  first  a  belief  and  next  a  public '.act L 
The  nature  of  the  belief  is  in  these  days  wholly  pecuL; 
tc  religion  ;  in  other  times  it  was  not  so,  because  the„ 
people   beheved   other  things  much  in  the  same  way 
But  n  these  days  the  test  of  religious  belief  is  that  It 
snould   make   men   accept  as  certain  truth  what  fhey 
would  disbelieve  on  any  other  authority.     For  examnle 
a  true  Roman  Catholic   believes   that  the  constat  d 
host  IS  the  body  of  Christ,  and  so  long  as  he  Z^^ 
purely  religious  spirit  he  continues  to  believe  this ;  bu 
so  soon  as  the  power  of  his  religious  sentiment  dec  ine 
he  ceases  to  beheve  it,  and  the  wafer  appears  to  him  a 
wa  er,  and  no  rnore.     And  so  amongst  Protestants  the 
tnily  religious  beheve  many  things  which  no  person  not 
being  under  the  authority  of  religion  could  by  any  effort 
b  ng  ,,„,se If  to  believe.     It  is  easy,  for  example,  to 
beheve  that  Joshua  arrested  the  sun's  apparent  motion^ 
so    ong  as  the  religious  authority  of  the  Bible  remain 
pe  fecly  ..tact;  but  no  sooner  does  the  reader  become 
critical  than  the  miracle  is  disbelieved.     In  all  ages,  and 

hint     ""TT'   ''''^^°"'   ^'"^    "^'^^'^d    "^-^ellous 
things,  and  the  people  have  always  affirmed  that  not  to, 
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retion  v"'""  .'''•'    '°"^'''"^^^    ^^e    absence  of 

rehgon     or  what    they  railed   atheism.      They    have 
equally,  .„  all  ages  and  countries,  held  the  pub  i'c  act  o 
part.c.pat.on  .n  religious  worship  to  be  an  essentia  par 
of  what  they  called  religion.     They  do  not  admi    the 
sufficiency  of  secret  prayer.  ^ 

Can  these  popular  instincts  help  us  to  a  definition  ? 
They  .nay  help  us  at  least  to  „,ark  the  dindinghne 
between  rehgion  and  morality,  between  religion  and 
philosophy     No  one  has  ever  desired    mnr. 

the    nteneceual  rel,g,on ;  no  one  has  ever  felt  more 
chUhng  d.appoi„.me„t  in  .he  perception  of  ,h     Ifa 
bare    fact    that    the    intellect    gives    moralit!     phZ 
«>phy,    preaous    things  indeed,   but  no.  relMon    ^ 
.s  hke  seek,„g  art  by  science.     Thousands  of  artists 
whole  schools  from  generation  to  generation,  have  sTufhl 
fine  art  through  anatomy  and  per soective  •  ^„TII      , 
these  sciences   did  J  ^^L  tS  2;  "a"  i^S 
commg  ,0  art  a.  las,.  ,hey  did  „o.  ensure  "hir    "fe 
^val  m.he  art-paradise;  in  many  instances  ,h!y  evet 

eard-fo^rT  T    ^  "  ''  "'"'  ■"=  «--^'  "odem 

sea.cJi  for  the  intellcctu.il  religion  ■  the  id™  «f  ;.  ■ 

sc.en.ific  in  i.s  source,  and   L  r^I  t  „'f  t,  1    JI 

d    n„e  attammen,,  is  simply  in.ellec.ual  moml  ,y   S 

re  g  on  m  the  sense  which  all  humanity  has  attach«U„ 

rehgton  during  all  the  ages  that  have  pr'ceded"",^' w^ 

«,.„*    may  .y  .ha.  philosophy  is  .he  religion  of  ,he  iu'elc J 

and  If  „e  go  scrupulously  .o  Latin  derivations  it  is  so 

i'i  "se:,"'bv:a'i";  "^^''^^  -""'"^  °^  *'  ""^  - 

11  "'t  ,>:"'"'""''  ""ywhere,  we  must  admit  that 
although  h,gh  mtellec.  would  lead  us  inevitably^  higl' 
«.d  pure  momliq,,  and  to  most  scrupulously  beaurt^ 
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conduct  in   everything,  towanls  n^n.  towards  wnm  ~ 
towards  even  the  lower  and  lowest  an  ma^  sdll  Tt  1  ' 

another  sense.     Such  a  course  is  not  strictly  honest  and 
therefore  not  purely  intellerhni .  (     .^.     l    "  '^^''  *"^ 

.hein<enoc.ual'lifef.r„„tr    '  "'''"°"  "' 

The  difflculty  of  ,l,e  imellectual  life  is,  ,ha,  whilst  i, 

can  never  assume  a  position  of  hostility  ,o,eligLrwhch 

.must  always  recognize  as  the  greaieit  naturf  I  f"  roe  for 

out  of  timidity,  let  me  mention  two  ca.,..  nn     .     u    u 
he  clergy      Uie  clergy  tell  us  .hat  mankind  descenrf 

r«:s  rf ■  '"'■ ""'  ■-  ■"'  ="'■"  ^^^^ 

race  attained  a  longevity  counted  not  by  decade,  h,,.  h 
-Uuries.  Alexander  iiumboldt  disbelt "t  fi"  of 
U  e.e  propositions,  Professor  Owen  disbelieves  the  second 
Men  of  science  generally  are  of  the  same  opinion  Fet 
en  of  science  accept  Adam  and  Eve,  few  accent 
Methuselah.     Professor  Owen    areues  ZL  ? 

oldest  skeletons  known  have  the  ^^tet  of  :::hm; 
that  we  have,  man  can  never  have  lived  long  enough  tf 
require  nine  sets  of  teeth.  In  regard  to  the  e  and  a 
hundred  other  points  on  which  sLce  advances" 'w 
views,  the  question  which  concerns  us  is  how  weTe 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  intellectual  life     i". 
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danger  is  the  loss  of  inward  ingenuoasr;;;^;;^^, 
to  persuade  ourselves  that   we    hp!-..,-.  '*"emp» 

ments      Tf  ^n.  T  ■  "^   ojjposite  state- 

Zh  ;.  n      "''    "^'"^   disingcnuousness   into  the 

m  nd,   he  intellectual  life  is  no  longer  serene  and  pure 

2r7r  1;  /  u'T'  ^^^  '"^^  Preservation  of  our  honesty" 
..4.  which  IS  the  basis  of  truly  intellectual  thinking  ,so 
receive  the  truth,  whether  agreeable  or  the  contraf;  with 
'ecu  r.inr  T  ^°"^^^"^--'  however  repulsive  o  X 
^rr^",.  '"'™P'^"^  '"  ^^^^^--'e  scientific  truth 
with  the  oldest  traditions  of  humanity,  there  is  but  one 
serious  danger,  the  loss  of  intellecLl  integrit^  O 
that  possession  modern  society  has  little  left  tobst 

But  let  us  understand  that  the  intellectual  life  and  the 
religious  life  are  as  distinct  as  the   scien  fie   and    he 
artistic  hves.     They  may  be  led  by  the  sam",  Z 
by  the  same  person  in  different  moods.     They  coincide 
on  some  points,  accidentally.     Certainly,  the  balof 
high  thinkmg  IS  perfect  honesty,  and  honesty  s  a  r    og 
mzed  religious  virtue.     Where  the  two  minds  differ  is  on 
the  importance  of  authority.     The  religious  life  is  based 
upon    authority,   the    intellectual    life'  is    based    upon 
personal  investigation.     From  the  intellectual  point  o" 
view  I  cannot  advise  you  to  restrain  the  spirit  of  bvesti 
gation    which  is  the  scientific  spirit     It  Lyleld  you 
very  far.  yet  always  to  truth,  ultimately.-you,  or  tho^e 
after  you.  whose  path  you  may  be  destined  t;  prepare 
Sc  e„ce  requires  a  certain  inward  heat  and  heroism" 
her  votaries,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  coldness  of 
her  sta..n,ents.     Especially  does  she  require  that  Ll 
\^^^^J:TT''  which  accepts  a  proved  fact  without 
reference  to  its  personal  or  its  social  consequences. 
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LETTER  V. 

TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  SEEMED  TO  TAKE  rppm^  n-r. 

.KCTUA..V.  .KOM  THE  ...rorH^KV.^ru^rur  ^• 

the  art  of  etching-Sydner^mith     Dr    1    "ii""^ "''°"  ^^°" 

gous  belief  of  A^.p.rLTo.tt7s;i^e^^^^^ 

Bej^f  .  unbeli.   p.ves   nothing  fo.  :^  Sill 

I  HAPPENED  once  to  be  travelling  in  Switzerland  with  an 
emment  atazen  of  that  country,  and  I  remember  how" 
peaking  of  some  place  we  passed  through  he  associlt  d 
together  the  ideas  of  Protestantism  and  intellectual    upe 
nontym  some  such  phrase  as  this:  "The  peopt  here 

t7;S  rr^  '"'  "^  '^"^^^^"^^•"     ^-'-e  seemed 
^  '      '        '"y  ^^'"P^n'on's  mind,  an  assumption  that 
ftotestants  would   be  superior  people  intellectually,  o 
that  superior  people  would  be  Protestants;  and  this  se 
me  thinking  whether,  in  the  course  of  such 'experience  a 
had  fallen  m  my  way,  I  had  found  that  religious  creed 
made  much    difference    in    the   matter  of  inte  lectual 
acumen  or  culture.  '"leuectual 

The  exact  tnith  appears  to  be  this.     A  religious  belief 
protects  this  or  that  subject  against  intellecfua   acdon 
but  u  does  not  affect  the  energy  of  the  intellectual  actTon 

e  ching.     The  etcher  protects  a  copper-plate  by  means 

f  a  waxy  covenng  called  etching-ground^  and  wher eve 

ilHs  ground  IS  removed  the  acid  bites  the  copper.     The 
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waxy  ground  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  strength  of 

l^"-ectual  ac  Jen  It  7^4^  ^ed  'X.  ''  ''\ 
,^^y  protect  a  tradition  from  the  operation  t  T  "''''' 
faculty,  but  it  does  not  weaken  fhr,.  ^'  '^"'"^•'' 

strong  critical  facuky  in  all  MT  ^  '"'^  °^  ^ 

their  creed.     Think  of  the  '  """^  P'°^^^^^^  ^y 

Sydney  s.ith,  ex^i^  "^ :^z^  ::::^x  o^ 

«  needed  not  only  much  courage  Tt     '  .t  v''' 

Church  of  England,  but  i„  leT/rV"  """' '"  ""= 

Church  of  RoL.  'wh^  iiotg  s::  ::',r '"  *": 

this  century  has  been  m«,^       ^  scientific  men  of 

capable  o^^oZnarscirnt  f  'f  ""'^^  ^"^"^•'^^'  --« 

Yet  Ampere  waf a  R^an"ath:^'"^'""  ^'"P^-^ 
Catholic  in  the    convenHo    f      '  '"^  "°*  ^  ^^'"^n 

-iority  of  l^rz:i:2\T\  ''^ ''- 

enthusiastic  believer  in  thTrl  T  '  ^  ^'""''y  ^"^' 

Rome.    The  be  lef  n  L      t  °^  ^'^^  ^^^"^^^  ^^ 

An^p^re  fro^  t  1  ^^^e  oHhf h  ^^  ''^  ""  ^^^^^"' 
time,  just  as  the  belief  in  LnL,  ''''"'''^  °'  '^'"^ 

Ne:v  Testament  ,i^  ^^"'"""^  inspiration  of  the 

becoming  raV:ec*lcTr'  ?" ""  '■™'«'"'  f™™ 
A   man  ^„ay   have  T  f  ^r"".  '""^""'  S™"''"/- 

-a.a„c:.-:i:XT;«:„,ts-: 
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consecrated  wafer  to  be  the  bo.ly  of  Jesus  Christ      V     I 
smce  he  still  believes  it  to  h^  */  i    K'  '^'-     I' or  part  vi. 

.K-  a„,a„,u  for,    0     'JaV^i  t  '  i  '  f  ,'^"™  """"     """ 
under  chemical  analysis  would  '  .'='"'™  «"'"« «r« , 
same  elements  as  hrf,     "  °'''=  "^'"'  "'"  ">' 

consul.  chemL;?'t  i,';",::":,:''"";  "'"=^°^=  -"^ 

n.y«,y  of  .his  ki„d,  .he  es  LeTT,"  ^^  ">  '' 
Pl"^  disguise  Of  a   Lman   Gy  1"  ""f"  '^=  -";■ 

at"^.  af.h^e^:— i:?:-~ 

heart  ^"  ^^^  sincerity  of  his 

su,.erior  .o  Am,!.re,  or  b  c  L  M      Vl  '"'^"'"-"y 
a  Unitarian,  or  a  Dei!-    „r      b      ■      '^-  '"'''P™'  ">  be 
lecually  su^^r  orTo  u';  A  '  n°""™''  *'"  ""^  ''  '"^1- 
on  .he  mhefs  de  of  rt  s  on",     °'  '''""'^^  '"""■•    ^"0 
conclude  that  bedus    I  Tn  d°"  "  "  '""'""'  ""f^''  "> 
may  be  our  theol  ^^^1  beS  oHh"'  ' -"  """•='" 
-.  be  less  ca„ab£  intellSill  y".        Tr  t'  ""^ 
the  finest  and  most  discinlinsH  J„h       "    f       ^'"'  °' 
and  Sai„.e.Beuve,  w^L    'T  ,'"'    ''^''' ^°"''= 
tan.s,nor  Deists/but   co°vLced  ^.h        '  °"  ''""=''■ 
un.il  .he  period  of  his  deZe   and  c!    .''p'"  *"'°"' 
•he  »e,y  hour  of  his  delth   4,       ^"'"'=*uve  up  Ip 

-.  .f  .odern  scie^tifir^d  "IZ^ZZt  "'''''' 
oJoVr rjhaf""  ''-''  ^^"^  *chtnten,s  evety 

..cai  matters  «be;;z°rb^rr;^r: 
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that     If  Ampere  believed  the  ^o^^^^T^^^^^T^. 
of  Rome,  which  to  us  seem  so  incredible  if  F .    a 
rnained  throughout  his  bnlliant  ^::^^^^::^, 
^  nly  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  lived  through  bv  ^ 
human  bezng)  a  smcere  member  of  the  obscuretct'o 
the  Sandemanians.  we  are  not  warranted   in  the   con 
elusion  that  we  are  intellectually  their  betters  ll^ 
our  theology  is  more  novel,  or  mo're  fashion^     or": 
in  harmony  with  reason.     Nor,  on  the  other  h.nT  a 
our  orthodoxy  prove  anything  in  favo^  tenti; 

Iforce  and  culture.  Who,  amongst  the  most  orthodox 
«'nters,  has  a  more  forcible  and  cultivated  intellect  than 
Samte-Beuve?-who   can    better    give   us   fh!!  . 

ness  in  preparation,  its  superiority  to  all  crudeness 
and  violence  ?  Anglican  or  Romanist;  dissenter  or  le  e"" 
may  be  our  master  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  from  wh  h 
no  sincere  and  capable  labourer  is  excluded,  either  by 
his  belief  or  by  his  unbelief.  ^ 
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CL.3S  o, ,  w..,  „,  ...z^zr^iiz^^"" 

Necessity  for  treating  affirm  uion'!  -.  ■  if  »», 

Papal  Inralli,.lit/-The  Slimy' ot  Cedf  "I"'"''^ 
Opposition  of  method  l,ctw.-c„  I.Uelle  t  ami  Fa  tt  ^.T'  '^'~ 
tion  of  the  intellectual  life  renuires  int!n    T  ''^ ''"'^^'^■ 

evitable  action  of  the  intellectual  forces.  '  ""^''^ods-In. 

I  It  is  very  much  the  custom,  in   modem  writing  about 

hbeny  of  thought,  to  pass  lightly  over  the  c  iL  d^ 

Iculty.  which  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  be  considered 
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were   doubtful   several  llTo  s X  ^^^       '' '''^^    ''-'" 
of  mankind   hold  to   be  certa  ml.  .  '^^  '"^'''' 

the  facts  of  science.     One  of  t        ""   '"^'^P^^able  as 

spicuous  of  these  affir.at  on!  ;  TheTfLn  t" '^^°"- 
Pope  of  Rome.     Nothin.  c.n  L        "^^"'^""^  "^  ^he 
opinion    of   immense      um      s    :f T  "'""  "  ^'^ 
than  the  infallible  authoHtyo    the  S      "'"    ''^'^'^""*=« 
all  matters  affecting  docl/    But  tf ,  "^^"'^  °" 
affecting  doctrine  iLlude  man/subj  t"     Ih""^^^^ 
withm  the  circle  of  the  sciences      hS         '^  '°'"" 
those  subjects  which  modern  inte'iectfa^^     -  •'  °"'  °^ 
leave  to  study  after  Us  own  m    h  drind'"""  '''" 
prevalent  views  of  histo^  are  t^:'  'ive     /iT" 
and  explicitly  condemned  by  him      The  L-  ^^' 

that  in  order  to  study  hisfory  with  men'l  hb""  "' 
have  to  act  practically  as  if  there  exLS  f  "^' '"' 

Papal  infalhbility.     'L  same  ^^^^^'^^^  ^ 
ence  to  the  great  Protestant  doctrine  which  In 
a  .mdar  infallibihty  to  the  various  auti    s  X  en'" 
posed  what  are  now  known  to  us  as  the  Ho  v  9  " 

Our  men  of  science  act,  and  the  lafs  of  '''"" 
.nvestigation  compel  them  to  act  as  ^  •/  ''''"''^*^ 
quite  certain  that  the  views  of  sclent  fi^         ■"'"'"   "°' 
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't^^.r-  ;;^^"'^    '^^'^^^^  -^^^  funded  upon  obedience.     I  niean 
■  that  the  man  of  science  does  not  treat  the  affirmations 

of  any  pnesthood  with  less  respect  than  the  affirmations 
of  h,s  own  scientific  brethren;  he  applies  with  perfect 
ijartiahty  the  same  criticism  to  all  affirmations^Trom 
whatever  source  f^^y  emanate.     The  intellect  do^s  not 
recogn-ze  authority  in  any  one,  and  intellectual  men  do 
.not  treat  the  Pope,  or  the  author  of  Genesis,  with  less 
consideration  than   those  famous  persons  who  in  the 
day  have  been  the  brightest  luminaries  of  science.     The 
difficulty,  however,  remains,  that  whilst  the  intellectual 
class  has  no  wish  to  offend  either  those  who  believe  in 
the  infa  .bility  of  the  Pope,  or  those  who  believe  nth^ 
mfan.b.hty  of  the  author  of  Genesis,  it  is  compelled  to 
conduct  Its  own  investigations  as  if  tliose  infallibilities 
were  matters  of  doubt  and  not  of  certainty 

Why  this  is  so,  may  be  shown  by  a  reference  to  the 
operation  of  Nature  in  other   ways.      The   rewards  of 
physical  strength  and  health  are  not  given  to  the  rno! 
moral,  to  the  most  humane,  to  tlie  most  gentle,  but  to 
those  who  have  acted,  and  whose  forefat,     s  ha;e  acted 
.n   the  n.ost  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their' 
physical  constitution.     So  the  perfection  of  the  intellec- 
nal  hfe  ,s  not  given  to  the  most  humble,  the  most  be- 
|l.ev.ng,  the  most  obedient,  but  to  those  who  use  their 
m.nds  according  to  the  most  purely  intellectual  methods 
One  of  the  n,ost  important  truths  that  human  beings  can 

laws"  1'"  n;  f '  '■"'^'^^"'"^^  ^"^^  °f "-  -^"-1 

aws  one  of  the  best  practical  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  observation  of  Nature  is  that  in  the  conduct  of 
our^own  understandings  we  should  use  a  like  indepen- 

It  would  b.'  wrong,  in  ^"ting  to  you  on  subjects  so 
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unpor  ant  as   these,   to  shrink   from  handling  the  real 
difficulties.     Everyone  now  is  aware  that  science  must 
and  will  pursue  her  own  methods  and  work  according  to 
her  own  laws,  without  concerning  herself  with  the  most 
authoritative  affirmations  from  without.     But  if  science 
said  one  thing  and  authoritative  tradition  said  another 
no  perfectly  ingenuous  person  could  rest  contented  until 
he  had  either  reconciled  the  two  or  decidedly  rejected 
one  of  them.     It  is  impossible  for  a  mind  which  is  honest 
towards  Itself  to  admit  that  a  proposition  is  true  and  false 
at  the  same  rime,  true  in  science  and  false  in  theology. 
Therefore,  although  the  intellectual  methods  are  entirely 
independent  of  tradition,  it  may  easily  happen  that  the 
^direct  results  of  our  following  those  metiiods  may  be 
the  overthrow  of  some  dogma  which  has  for  many  gene- 
rations been  considered  indispensable  to  man's  spiritual 
welfare.     With  regard  to  this  conringency  it  need  only 
be  observed  that  the  intellectual  forces  of  humanity  must 
act,  like  floods  and  winds,  according  to  their  own  laws  • 
and  that  if  they  cast  down  any  edifice  too  weak  to  resist 
them.  It  must  be  because  the  original  constructors  had 
not  built  It  substantially,  or  because  those  placed  in  charge 
of  It  had  neglected  to  keep  it  in  repair.     This  is  their 
business,  not  ours.     Our  work   is   simply  to  ascertain 
truth  by  our  own  independent  methods,  alike  without 
hostility  to  any  persons  claiming  authority,  and  without 
deference  to  them. 
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PART  VII. 

WOMEN  AND  MARRIAGE. 

'  LETTER  I, 

TO     A     YOUNG    GENTLEMAN     OF    INTELLECTUAL    TASTFS.     WHO 
WITHOUT    HAVING  AS   YET  ANY   PARTICULAR   LADY   IN    VIEW 

tTgE^'  M:r;n"   '   ''^''^^'^   "^^'    "'^    -TERMINATION 

How  ignorant  we  all  are  about  marriage -People  wrong  in  thei, 
es  .mates  oft  he  marr.ages  of  others-Effects  of  marriage  on  the 
m tellectual  hfe-Two  courses  open-A  wife    who    would    no 
interfere  w.th   e  evated    pursuits-A   wife  capable    of   under 
^ndmgthem^-Madame  Ingres-Difference  in^he  education  of 
the  sexes— Difficulty  of  educating  a  wife. 

The  subject  of  marriage  is  one  concerning  which  neither 
I  nor  anybody  else  can  have  more  than  an  infinitesimally 
small  atom  of  knowledge.     Each  of  us  knows  how  his 
or  her  own  marriage  has  turned  out;  but  that,  in  com- 
parison with  a  knowledge  of  marriage  generally,  is  like  a 
smgle  plant  in  comparison  with  the  flora  of  the  globe 
The  utmost  experience  on  this  subject  to  be  found  in 
this  country  extends  to  about  three  trials  or  experiments 
A  man  may  become  twice  a  widower,  and  then  marry  a 
third  time,  but  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  variety  of 
his  experience  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  incom- 
pleteness in  each  instance.     For  the  experiment  to  be 
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ronclusive  even  as  to  the  wisdom  of  one  decision  itlT^,, 
must  extend  over  half  a  lifetime.  A  true  marriage  isl  -™" 
a  mere  temporary  arrangement,  and  although  I  y  nmg 
oup^  are  sa,d  to  be  n.arried  as  soon  as  the  la,  y  haf 
changed  her  name,  the  truth  is  that  the  real  marriage  i, 
long  slow  mtergrowth,  like  that  of  two  trees  planted 
luite  close  together  in  the  forest. 

The  subject  of  marriage  generally  is  one  of  which  n:en 
.now  less  than  they  know  of  any  other  subject  of  uni- 
versal mterest      People  are  almost  always  wrong  in  their ' 
est.ma tes  of  the  marriages  of  others,  and  the  btst  proof 
how  httle  we  know  the  real  tastes  and  needs  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  been    most  intinutc,  is  our  unfail- 
mg  surprise  at  the  marriages  they  make.     Very  old  and 
experienced  people  fancy  they  know  a  great  deal  about 
younger  couples,  but  their  guesses,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  never  exaa/j  hit  the  mark. 

Ever  since  this  idea,  that  marriage  is  a  subject  we  are 
all  very  Ignorant  about,  had  taken  root  in  my  own  mind 
many  httle  incidents  were  perpetually  occurring  to  con- 
hrm  It ;  they  proved  to  me,  on  the  one  hand,  how  often  I 
had  been  mistaken  about  other  people,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  mistaken  other  people  were  concerning  the 
only  marriage  I  profess  to  know  anything  about,  namely 
my  own.  ■'' 

Our  ignorance  is  all  the  darker  that  few  men  tell  us  the 
.ittle  that  they  know,  that  little  being  too  closely  bound 
up  with  that  innermost  privacy  of  life  which  every  man  of 
right  feeling  respects  in  his  own  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
another.  _  The  only  instances  which  are  laid  bare  to  the 
public  view  are  the  unhappy  marriages,  which  are  really 
not  marriages  at  all.  An  unhappy  alliance  bears  exactly 
the  same  relation  to  a  true  marriage  that  disease  does  to 
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heal  h  and  the  quarrels  and  misery  of  it  are  the  crises  bv 
which  Nature  tnes  to  bring  about  either  the  recovery  o 
happ.no^s,  or  the  endurable  peace  of  a  settled  separation 
All  that  we  really  know  about  marriage  is  that  it  is 
based  upon  the  mo  ,t  powerful  of  all  our  instincts,  and 
hat  u  shows  us  own  justification  in  its  fruits,  especially 
m  the  prolonged  and  watchful  care   of  children      But 
marriage  is  very  complex  in  its  effects,  and  there  is  one 
set  of  effects,  resulting  from  it,  to  which  remarkably  little 
attention   has  been    paid   hitherto,-!  mean  its  effects 
upon  the  mtellectual  life.     Surely  they   deserve   consi- 
deration by  all  who  value  culture. 

I  believe  that  for  an  intellectual  man,  only  two  courses 
are  open  ;  either  he  ought  to  marry  some  simple  dutifu? 
woman  who  will  bear  him  children,  and  see  to  the  house- 
hold  matters,  and  love  him  in  a  trustful  spirit  without 
jealousy  of  his  occupations  ;  or  else,  on  the  other  hand  he 
ought  to  marry  some  highly  intelligent  lady,  able  to  carry 
her  education  far  beyond  school  experiences,  and  willing 
o  become  his  companion  in  the  arduous  paths  of  intel- 
lectual  labour.     The  danger  in  the  first  of  the  two  cases 
IS   that   pointed   out   by   Wordsworth   in    some   verses 
addressed  to  lake-tourists  who  might  feel  inclined  to  buy 
a  peasant  s  cottage  in  Westmoreland.     The  tourist  would 
spoil  the  little  romantic  spot  if  he  bought  it ;  the  charm  of 
It  IS  subtly  dependent  upon  the  poetry  of  a  simple  life,  and 
would  be  brushed  away  by  the  influence  of  the  things 
that  are  necessary  to  people  in  the  middle  class     I 
remember  dming  in  a  country  inn  with  an  English  officer 
whose  loeas  were  singularly  unconventional.     We  were 
waited  upon  by  our  host's  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl,  whose 
mariners  were  remarkable  for  their  natural  elegance  and 
distmction.     It  seemed  tc  us  both  that  no  lady  of  rank 
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could  be  more   distinguished  than  she  was;  and  my 
companion  said  that  he  tiiought  a  gentleman  might  do 
worse  than  ask  that  girl  to  marry  him,  and  settle  down 
quietly  m  that  quiet  mountain  village,  far  from  the  cares 
and  vamt.es  of  the  world.     That  is  a  sort  of  dream  which 
has  occurred  no   doubt  to  many  an  honourable  man. 
Some  men  have  gone  so  far  as  to  try  to  make  the  dream 
a  reality,  and  have  married  the  beautiful  peasant.     But 
the  difficulty  is  that  she  does  not  remain  what  she  was  • 
she  becomes  a  sort  of  make-belief  lady,  and  then  her 
Ignorance,  which  in  her  natural  condition  was  a  charming 
natvetk,  becomes   an   irritating  defect.     If,   however    it 
were  possibh  for  an   intellectu  U  man  to  marry  some 
simple-hearted  peasant  girl,  and  keep  her  carefully  in  her 
onginal  condition,  I  seriously  believe  that  the  venture 
would  be  less  perilous  to  his  culture  than  an  alliance 
with   some   woman   of   our   Philistine   classes,   equally 
mcapable  of  comprehending    his    pursuits,    but  much 
more  likely  to  interfere  with  them.     I  once  had  a  con- 
versation on  this  subject  with  a  distinguished  artist,  who 
IS  now  a  widower,  and  who  is  certainly  no-  likely  to  be 
prejudiced  against  marriage  by  his  own  experience,  which 
had  been  an  unusually  happy  one.     His  view  was  that  a 
man  devoted  to  art  might  marry  either  a  plain-minded 
woman,   who  would    occupy   herself   exclusively    with 
household  matters  and  shield  his  peace  by  taking  these 
cares  upon  herself,  or  else  a  woman  quite  capable  of 
entering  into  his  artistic  life  ,  but  he  was  convinced  that 
a  marriage  which  exposed  him  to  unintelligent  criticism 
and  mterference  would   be  dangerous   in    the  highest 
degree.     And  of  the  two   kinds   of  marriage   which  he 
considered  possible  he  preferred  the  former,  that  with 
the  entirely  ignorant  and  simple  person  from  whom  no 
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herself  disturbed   i,,  ac.ing  ,l,e  „ar    „f  i  I       """ 
which  protects  a  space  of  c»lm        ,  ''^"I'Mtcr 

'peace  that  it  has  Se     ?,^'„  '  tZ'T''  '" 
whose  occ„pa.io„  is  .ather  =esthetr  ha„  i     L  TuarlTd 
.does  no,  get  n,„eh  help  or  benefit  from  tak    b„'  ,l« 
ideal  marriace  for  a  imn  «f         .  ,•  '     "'  "'^ 

be  one  l«r.' tt    g  so^  en  ,amv  o  """'  ""'""  ™°"' 
if  no.  equality,  at^easT  „teT  ?    %°  rZ",'"?''''''  "' 

'numerous  as   to   lelieVe   If       ''""^'''^  ""''  "°^  «° 

Vare,happ  that^Sritorut^-roltrl'- 
of  lo  hTxef  bt™r"T  '"'  "'"'  ■■"  '^=  "n 
attributed  "a  son  of  no     '"  k  ^  °'  "'""=°'  ™^  "e 

abietoco.;:::!-  i„'*^i«;t'^  t  "'^^^™- 

thought  wise  to  tr>nrhu        "^  "'  ^'^^-     It  appears  to  be 

'earn'  il^der.  ^ta  r^tf  j'"'^'  T™  ""  ""' 
™™.a«ain.en.s,^hichT;::.^^^^^^^ 

whU sf  l:^^  aTtS^^t  ITZ"  *^"  ,""^-"- 
recently  were  all  hnf  .     ,    ,  Tf  '^"^uages  which  until 

and  won  no  rank  an  "  ""'  ^"'^"^  ^'^h^^'^' 

u  »»un  nu  rank  at  our  universifipc      A/r„«       j 

had  consequently  scarcelv  .nJ  ^""^  ''°'"^'' 

upon,  and  the  LLT^r    ^ '°"^'"°"  ^'■^""d  *«  "^^et 

me  absence  of  serious  mental  discipline  in 
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.he  traming  of  women  made  them  indisposed  to  suhn.itipxKT  v,i 
to  the  .rksomeness  of  that  earnest  intellectual   labour    ' 
which  might  have  remeHi,.,i    .',e  deficiency.     The  total 
lack  of  accuracy  in  th.  u-  menu..!  habits  was  then,  and  is 
still  for  the  immense  n  aj,  -  iry  of  :  omen,  the  least  easily 
surmountable   impediru  ni    to   c- ture.     The  history  of 
.  many  marriages  which  ha..:  iaaed  to  realize  intellectual 
companionship  is  comprised  in  a  sentenc  which  was 
actually  uttered  by  ope  of  the  most  accomplished  of  my 
friends:  "She   knew  nothing  when  I  married  her     l' 
tried  to  teach  her  something;  it  made  her  angry,  and  I 
gave  It  up." 
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LETTER  II. 

TO  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN   WHO  CONTEMPLATED  MARRIAGE. 

The  foundations  of  the  intellectual  marriage-Marriage  not  a 
snare  or  pitfall  for  the  intellectual  _  Men  of  culture,  who 
many  badly,  often  have  themselves  to  blame-For  every  er.de 
of  the  masculine  intellect  there  exists  a  correspor,!^nK  erade 
of  the  fcminine  intellect-Difficulty  of  finding  ti..  true  mate 
-French  University  Professors-An  extreme  case  of  intellectual 
separation-Regrets  of  a  widow-Women  help  us  less  by 
addmg  to  our  knowledge  than  by  understanding  us. 

In  several  letters  which  have  preceded  this  I  have  indi- 
cated some  of  the  differences  between  the  female  sex 
and  ours,  and  it  is  time  to  examine  the  true  foundations 
of  the  mtellectual  marriage.  Let  me  affirm,  to  begin 
with,  my  profound  faith  in  the  natural  arrangement. 
There  is  in  nature  so  much  evident  care  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  intellectual  life,  so  much  protection  of  it 
in  the  social  order,  there  are  such  admirable  contrivances 
for  continuing  it  from  century  to  century,  that  we  ma}' 
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fairly  count  upon  some  provision  for  its  necessities  in 

marnage     Intellectual   men  are  not  less  alive   to   th 

charms  of  women  than  other  men  are  ;  indeed  the  greates 

|of  them  have  always  delighted  in  the  society  of  « 

If  mamage  were  really  dangerous  to  the  intellectuauS 

It  would  be  a  moral  snare  or  pitfall,  from  which  the  bes 

and  rjoblest  would  be  least  likely  to  escape.     It  is  hard 

to  beheve  that  the  strong  passions  which  so  often  acconv 

pany  high  intellectual  gifts  were  intended  either  to  drive 

their  possessors  into  immorality  or  else  to  the  misery  oi 

ill-assorted  unions.  ^ 

No,  there  /.  such  a  thing  as  the  intellectual  marriage 
m  which  the  intellect  itself  is  married.     If  such  marriages' 
are  not  frequent,  it  is  that  they  are  not  often  made  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  a  wise  alliance.     Men  choo  e   hd 
wives  because  they  are  pretty,  or  because  they  are  rich 
or  because  they  are  well-connected,  but  rarely  for  the 
permanent  interest  of  their  society.     Yet  who  that  had 

laX  /;?  "?.''™"''  ^°  ^'^  '"^^^"^  embarrassments  of 
a  /./.-a-/./,  with  an  uncompanionable  person,  could  reflec 
Iwid^out  apprehension  on  a  lifetime  of  such  /^.."^T 
When  intellectual  men  suffer  from  this  misery  they 
t...i.    jhave  themselves  to  blame.     What  is  the  use  of  ha^n' 
^/;tr.d-y  --tal  superiori-.y,  if,  in  a  matter  so  enormously"m 
u>....    Iportant  as  the  choice  of  a  companion  for  life,  it  faiTo 
give  us  a  ^varningwhen  the  choice  is  absurdly  unsuitable? 
When  men  complain,  as  they  do  not  unfrequendy    ha 
heir  w.ves  have  no  ideas,  the  question  inevitably  s^ges 
US  If  why  the  superiority  of  the  masculine  intellecf  did 
not,   n  these  cases,  permit  it  to  discover  the  defect  in 
t-eP     If  we  are  so  clever  as  to  be  bored  by  ordTn  ' 
women,  why  cannoc  our  cleverness  find  out  the  femiS 
Icleveraess  which  would  respond  to  it  ? 
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for  ev.,y  g.ade  of  the  J.^Z.  i„,e,       7""''  "'•" 
corresponding  grade  of  ,1,.  7        ""'"''"  *««  exists  a 

precisely  suitfu     nj    'nil  "'  '"""'"-  ^°  *«  =■ 

f".  -eryone.     B     steel  r^""*'. '=  ^'''  ^'^  PO'^'We 

a«drare'in  proporl^.:^fe/et^,irt  ,:,,"=  T- 
tlie  difficulty  of  findin£r  fh.  ,     ^'^vation,  it  follows  that 

-n.al  stren',*  a„"d  c^l.      7^1^X7  r'  ''^ 

e^^.a3.i„g/so;:'„r.t/d^^^^^^^^^^^ 
»n,e„.  Ther2:t':r„r:,:'V'-'''^ 

n...cl,  alike,  mentally .  i,  seems  hi,    ,  ""  ^^ 

real  compa„ionsl,i,,,'a„d  ■  ,e  elev       "''  '°  ""'""  ""' 
by  the  colour  of  a  .jirV,  "'™  '"''=  <'"^'=M^<' 

n,ore  in  her  doL; ':  L??  °' %"™-"''   P-nds 
the  realm.  ^'  '■'>l'«'onsh,p  ,o  a  peer  of 

.ta'a'r:;^*::; ;:  ™:  ,^^,^;t'.  -'^^""^  '""^--' 

n-ore  cnlt.re  tha^    h     „     r,  ^^  ^  '"f  ""*  -'■ 
ordinary  talent  for  win,,:.,    .t  '     "^  ''"''  ™  extra- 

mves.     The"  ,LZ    '     .' T'.™'*''' ""^  "S-orant 
jn.e..cct„al  m^J- r'aTaTl'.  '"tI  "r Tf  7  ""' 

-ess  ijeipedt^ivje^rnn;: /r;:  :Lr.h"  "^•' 
":rt:h'^h^r,i•tTfr^'■""•'■'■^-"-^^^^^^^ 
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in  eUeZ,  .  •  "T™*'  '"=»"'  "i*™'  *e  idea  ot 

The  ,W  tr     "T"*'"'  ""''  "  ""''""'^  ==  i'  began 
ine  girl  was  uneducated  ;  it  seems  hopeless  to  tr     Z 

.r:; ;  zt  ■  --'  *™  *-=  -^  .'=  "p ".  r-di^ 

reso^te  1     "^°''=™"=  '=>'  '»•<=  -i'ls  at  once  most 

»ifeneeds^;:s::;*2,7Ira1i:rsS.:^ts^ 

H^.l.ou,h,s.    ThenrS«;L17.:7a:dtZm 
nation  of  her  tntellect,  after  which,  however  ,„„ch  pah 

Trssr."::f,rerr-tr-— 

'qualities  as  a  houselteeper  bu,  he  n,       ^    ''''"™"  ''" 

incr  »„^  •         •  ,      "'^^P^'^»  out  ne  passes  a  more  interest 

mg  evening  w.th  some  male  friend  whose  reading  is  eTua, 

n  elemeT;    f    T '™"  '"=  '^^^  P"-'™  this fand  it  i 
'  "  element  of  sadness  in  her  life 

week      1 1"  "  ,  P"""  '"'^^  ^"^  *°g^^her  twice  a 

Ouring  tl  ose  conjugal  promenades.  They  talk  abou 
their  ch,ldren,  probably,  and  the  little  ecurrin/diffi 
culties  about  money.     He  cannot  talk  abouU;-   st,:^" 
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or  the  intellectual  speculations  which  his  studies  con- 
tinually  suggest 

The  most  extreme  case  of  i,     Uectual  separation  be- 
tween   husband    and   wife    that   ever  came  under  my 
observation   was,    however,   not   that  of  a  French  pro- 
fessor, but  a  highly-cultivated  Scotch  lawyer.     He  whs 
one  of  the  most  intellectual  men  I  ever  knew-a  little 
cynical,  but  full  of  original  power,  and  uncommonly  well- 
mformed.     His  theory  was,  that  women  ouglit  not  to  be 
admitted  into  the  region  of  masculine  thought-that  it 
was  not  good  for  them ;  and  he  acted  so  consistentlv  up 
to  this  theory,  that  although  he  would  open  his  i^ind 
witn  the  utmost  frankness  to  a  male  acquaintance  over 
the  evening  whisky-toddy,  there  was  not  whisky  enough 
in  all  Scotland  to  make  him  frank  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife.     She  really  knew  nothing  whatever  about  his  intel- 
lectual existence  ;  and  yet  theie  was  nothing  in  his  ways 
of  thmking  which  an  honourable  man  need  conceal  from 
an  intelligent  woman.     His  theory  worked  well  enough 
in  practice,  and  his  reserve  was  so  perfect  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  feminine  subtlety  ever  suspected 
It     The  explanation  of  his  system  mnv  perhaps  have 
been  this.     Pxe  was  an  exceedingly  busy  man;  he  felt 
that  he  had  not  time  to  teach  his  wife  to  know  him  as  he 
was,  and  so  preferred  to  leave  her  with  her  own  concep- 
tion of  him,  rather  than  disturb  that  conception  when  he 
believed  it  impossible  to  replace  it  by  a  completely  true 
one.     We  all  act  in  that  way  with  those  wi.om  we  con- 
sider quite  excluded  from  our  private  range  of  thought 
^  AH  this  may  be  very  prudent  and  wise  :  there  may  be 
cegrees   of  conjugal   felicity,   satisfactory  in  their  way 
without  inteUectual  intercourse,  and  yet  I  cannot  think 
that  any  man  of  high  culture  could  regard  his  marriage 
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How  women 
help  IIS. 


a  successful 

~"~'0     **'^     Ilia     WIIG    rc 

out  from  his  mental  life.     N„,  ,-,  „,^ 

thoufihrand  ^»l  f°'„""=-'^''"  '«=r  into  ou,  inmost 
inought   and   malte  allowances  for  all  our  difficulties 
Talk  about  your  work  an^  i<.        •    ■         ""mcuities. 
j'uur  worK  and  its  anxieties  to  a  Huh  r,{ 

tliey  are  all  thinking  about  themselves,  and  thev  win 
dislike  your  egotism  because  they  have  so  much  elfem 

But  al'k  rr    *  '°'"'  '"'''''  ^"^  -onvenfen  r 
But  talk  m  the  same  way  to  any  woman  who  has  educa- 

I?.en  soTindr  '"T  ""  '"  ""'"^  '■»">  -^  ^^tw^l 
Men  so  kindly,  and  so  very  intelligently,  thai  you  will 
I  be  betraved  into  interminable  confidences 
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Now,  although  an  intellectual   nmnlZTZr  T " 

make  lun.elf  understood  by  all  the  rLnle  in  .    '"'  ^4^'^- va 
•t  .s  not  a  good  thing  f„r  h^n.  to  fed  tl     "  ,     'T'     """"^ 
stood  by  nobodv      -ru^  ■  .  r.  "^  ''^  under- 

■he  man  devoted  to  Aaut  '  I"  "  ^reat  capital 
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TO  *  VO„»o  OENT«„«  i,„„  C0»™,P„„„  „„,„„„ 
The  intellectual  ideal  of  nnrrin„«    ^^l,     j 

be  counteracted  on^  by  thTrn;;^^^^^  °'  '"'"^^^"^o 
of  Lady  Baker-SeparJtion  of  t^t:  ^•^^''^  -.nds-Exan^pIe 
about  education-This  prejudice  1  th!  ,^  "'''  P'""J"'^''« 
the  late  Prince  Consort.  ^  ^echne-Influence  of 

How  far  may  you  hope  to  reahVp  fj,«  •  *  1,  ' 
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I  Ke  .nl,  I  ectual  idenl  seems  ,„  be  ,ha,  of  a  convena- 

t.on  on  ,11  ,be  subjects  you  most  care  al,„„,  whH°   ,  ^d 

never  lose  „s  ,„,erese.     Is  „  po,slhi.  ,|,a,  .„„  ,  .'.f 

ho.  Id  l,ve  .OKether  and  talk  ,„  cnch  o,;„,t  ....ry    „ 

or   twenty  years  without  known,,  eaci,   other's  tiw^ 

I  .....mng   o?    There  are  fnends  whom  we  know  too  well 
l»  that  our  talk  with  them  has  less  of  refreshment  and 

nter,a.„men,   than  a  eonversation   with   theTsiTn 
elhgent  stranger  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  steambolt 

II  "■'"-' "-.  from  the  intellec.,,,1  point  of  v  eTtht 
s  he  great  danger  of  marriage.     I,  may  becom     dull 

(I..C hned  but  because  each  has  come  ,o  know  so  accu 
mtely  beforehand  what  the  other  will  say  on  a  "  Tve„" 
toptc,  that  mqutry  is  felt  to  be  useless.    This  too  pe  to 
»  .macy,  which  has  ended  many  a  friendship  out     e" 

ZSyreif*"  """^'^  '^^  '■"^"-'-  "f=  - 
Let  .,s  not  pass  too  lightly  over  this  danger,  for  it  is 
no  to  be  dented.  Unless  carefully  provided  agatast  I 
«U  gradually  extinguish  the  light  th'atV  betCIhe 
wedded  tntelhgences  as  the  electric  light  Lms  between 
two  carbon  points.  "ciween 

I      ^  "'^"^"''^  ^°  ^"ggest.  however,  that  this  evil  mav  h^ 
I  counteracted  by  persons  of  so.e  energy  and  o  igTna'ity 
Th  s  ,s  one  of  those  very  numerous  cases  in  which  In 
evd  IS  sure  to  arrive  if  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  it  ve^ 
in  which  the  evil  need  not  arrive  wh.  .  -hose  whom 
menaces  are  forewarned.     To  take  an  ™r     """\  " 

«i«e  in  these  days  Of  steam.eSr     .:tZ^, 
tht    ».ater  is  allowed  to  get  v<         ,     ;„  ti,.  k  • 
de.«„..ve  explosion  will  be' the  ,.  „  .WnVryetlL: 
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«very  stoker  is  aware  of  this  surh  f«v,,i   ~-  ' 

frequent  occurrence      Th  .       m      "'I^''^'"""^  ^'^  "ot  of 

Let  us   suppose  that  a  married   counle  pr.   .7      i 
aware  that  in  the  course  of  vears  ^^T  ^""^^ 

to  become  mutually  unTnterest!n.  un  "  '""'^"  "^' 
done  to  preserve  th'e  earl^tsToT^r  Xt'- Thai 
something?  ^^^  '^  that 

That  which  an  author  dop<:  fnr  tVio      i 
of  his  readers.  '^'  ""'^"°^  "'"'titude 

Every  author  who  succeeds  takp<!  tJ,«  »      ui 

wholly  unattainable,   ™ay  no  Ts  frar™  ^^  T 

oi    euher  sex,   than   the  approbation   of   unnumbered 
readers  m  distmct  countries  or  continents?    VnT 
.^  the  effect  of  your  thinking  on  your"::dLs  X"  Hv: 
and  die  far  away  from  you,  a  i^^  write  l^ff.J    V 
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£r;£=-:r":r,rrL'.;r 

1 J      .  essential  to  the  coniiifrnl  1  ff.      t 

could  give  you   the  name   and   address   Z   \         u 

=:;.p,:=,r:r;.:S£i,=-.H 

'i'i>    man    it   has   for   imaginative  lite  i'iir,>     tu  • 
remarkable  incapacity  f„,  i„„4enden.  „  ental    aboll'" 

Samuel  Baker,  the  discoverer  of  the  Albm  Nyanzl     st 
stood  Willi  him  on  the  shore  of  tl,„  ,    i     ^""^^     ^he 
fi-t  i.  was  beheld  by  Engrh  e  '       she  ha"!"  "%*" 
hin,  through  all  .hehL  /reliX'.  U       d  ^r  Th 
had  learned  Arabic  with  him  in  a  year  „f  necessarv  but 

beautiful,  if  less  heroic,  is  the  pkturlTf  ,ht     '?  'T 
Ufe,  Mrs.  Buckland,  .ho  taujit  trse"^ '.^  4:!:^:: 
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the  perfecuon  of  fiminine  art      '  '        "'  '''"  ^"^"'^^' 

renewed  their  minds  by  fresh'  and^rarlTUrfo- 
purpose  of  retaming  their  ascendency  over  the^  htsband, 
or  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  their  lives  I  is  don ''k 
..ore  frequently  by  women  than  by  1.2  T.^LT^^ 
much  less  egofsm,  so  much  more  adaptability  thatly 
fit  themselves  to  us  oftener  than  we  idapt  ourselves  to 

be  mutual.      The  husband  would  endeavour  to  make  life 

mterestmg  to  h,s  companion   by  taking  a  share  in  some 

pursuu  wh,ch  was  really  her  own.    It  is'easier  for  us  thi 

.t  was  for  our  ancestors  to  do  this-at  least  for  our  mme 

d.a te  ancestors.     There  existed,  fifty  years  ago,  a  most 

national  prejudice,  very  strongly  rooted  in  fh     s"dl 

convent>ons  of  the  time,  about  masculine  and  feminine 

accomphshments.     The  educations  of  the  two  sexeTw      | 

so  trenchantly  separated  that  neither  had  access  to  the 

knowledge  of  the  other.     The  men  had  learned  Lai 

and  Greek    of  which   the   women   were    gnTrlnt     t " 

women  had  learned  French  or  Italian,  which  th   'men 

could  neither  read  nor  speak.     The  lad.es  studied  fine 

art,  not  senously.  but  it  occupied  a  good  deal  of  thei^ 

ime  and  thoughts  ;  the  gentlemen  had  a  manly  contempt 

for  U,  which  kept  them,  as  contempt  always  does  Ta 

s^te  of  absolute  ignorance.     T^e  intellectual  sepa'a  ,on 

of  the  sexes  ^as  made  as  complete  as  possible  by  the 

convention.  ^,  received  idea  that  a  man  could  not  feam 

what  girls   learned    without   effeminacy,    and    that    if 

women  aspired  to  men's  knowledge  they  would  forfeit 
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the  delicacy  of  thofr  < ,.      This  illogical  prejudice  was 
based  on  a  bad  syllogism  of  this  kind  •-. 

Girls  speak  French,  and  learn  music  and  drawing 

dri^;'^^'^  '^^"^^-"^  ^--  --  and 
Benjamin  is  a  girl. 
And  the  prejudice,  powerful  as  it  was.  had  not  even  the 
ckum  of  any  cons.derable  antiquity.  Think  how  strangi 
and  unreasonable  it  would  have  seemed  to  Lady  3 
Grey  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  I  In  their  timeJ^dL  and 
gent  emen  studied  the  same  things,  the  world  of  c  iture 
wa^the^same  for  .oth,  and  they  could  meet   n  it  as  L 

Happily  we  are  coming  back  to  the  old  rational  notion 
of  cuUure  as  mdependent  of  the  question  of  sex.  L  " 
and  Greek  are  not  unfeminine;  they  were  spoken  by 
women  m  Athens  and  Rome;  the  modern  lan^,ages  are 

on  the  ba  ue-fields  and  in  the  parliaments  and  exchanges 
of  the  world.    Art ,    a  m^nly  business,  if  ever  anyhuntan 
on.patio-,  could  L.  called  manly,  for  the  utmosVeZt 
of  the  strongest  men  are  needed  for  success  in  it 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  fine  arts,  the  more  impor- 
T:  ,f  ^''°".S'.:;f  '■'  ™°^«'"  J-"guages  in  the  universi- 
ties, the  irresistible  attractior.s  and  grov  "ng  authority  of 
science,  all  tend  to  bri,,,  ,nen  and  women  together  on 
subjects   under.^<  od    bv  both,   and    therefore    operate 
directly  in  fav.      of     itellectual  interests  in  ma'iag 
You  will  not  .     pec;     ,e  of  a  snobbish  desire  to  pay 
comp  imentsto  royalty  if  I  trace  some  .  "  these  changel 
•n  public  opinion  to  the  example  and  mfluc     e  of  The 
ftmce  Consort,  operating  with  some  effect  during  his  life 
yet  with  far  greater  force  since  he  was  taken  away  from 
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US.     The  truth  is,  that  the  most  modern  Enulish  i.if.-,!  J  ~^ 

gentemanly  culture  is  that  which   Princf  ^   t  f  ^  T"-"" 
great  extent,  realized  in  his  own  person       PerL       W 

,uUe  beyond  .he  "arrow  pec,a„.:7orLeSaTe 
There  was  nothing  in  i,  ,„  exclude  a  woman  and  f. 
know  that  she  „l,o  loved  him  entered  Crinto  I 
works  and  recreations  of  his  life.  ' 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  A  ,0n„0  G<NT,.E„A»  WHO  C0N™,»„D  M.^uob. 

Before  saying  much  about  the  influence  of  marriage  on 

he  intellectual  hfe   it  ..  necessary  to  make  some     '  ui^  I 

mto  the  II  -ellectual  nature  of  women  ^  - 

rarrr/r^K^'"^  '°-^'  "°''^  ''  '"^'^^'"'^  '^^^^^^ons  so 
rare  as  to  be  practically  of  no  importance  to  an  argu 

SlbTuT^E  "°'  f  ^'^^"'^-^^  undertake  intellfc- 
abour  of  that  kmd,  women  do  not  undertake  it  unless 
they  are  urged  to  it,  and  directed  in  it,  by  some  powerfu 
mascul.  mfluence.  In  the  absence  of  that  influence  , 
although  their  minds  .ue  active,  that  activity  ndSS' 
tends  to  discipline  nc  to  the  accumulation  of  kto" 
ledge.   Women  who  are  not  impelled  by  some  mascure 
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'r.I''h;.'^"'=%''^;«  "°t  superior,  either  in  knowlc,i^e  or  ,i,s 
^       cphne  o    the  mind,  at  the   age   of  fifty  to  t  ,at  t   " 

have  not  m  themselves  the  motive  powers  which   Z 
cause  an  intellectual  advance.  '''" 

The  best  illustration  of  this  is  a  sisterhood  of  three  or 
four  nch  old  maids,  with  all  the  advantages  of  Idre 
You  wdl  observe  that  they  invariably  remfin.  as  to   h    , 
educa  .on,  where  they  were  left  by  their  te.  hers  man 
years  before.     They  will  often  lament,  perhaprthTt   n' 
the,r  day  education  was  very  inferior  to  what    t  is  now 
but  :t  never  occurs  to  them  that  the  large  leisure  of  sub-' 
sequent  years  m.ght,   had  it  been  well  employed    h^v' 
SUPPJ"^  /^°-  ^^fi---s  of  which   they  are' s  ns  bl^ 

Re.,   r    I?     /  "  '"°''  '""""^'>^  ^^'"^^^  ^'-^  nusculine  hab  ts 

.^Sf:;;.phan  the  resignation  to  particular  degrees  of  irnoranc 

as  to  the  mewtable,  which  a  woman  will  ex^;;-  "in  a 

manner  which  says:  "You  know  I  am  so;  yo     know 

hat  I  cannot  make  myself  better  informed."  VLy  are 

hke  perfect  bilhard-balLs  on  a  perfect  tab.,  which  ston 

,when  no  longer  impelled,  wherever  they  ^.ay  hap^n' 

^1^--  ;  J'  •'  ''^'.  "^^'"^^  "^  intellectual  initiative  which  causes 
^n,uau.c     the  great  ignorance  of  women.     What  thev  hnlT 

wen  taught,   that  they  know,  but  They  do  L       cret:: 
he.  stores  of  knowledge.     Even  in  what  m       i^res 
then.,   theology,  they  repeat,  but  do  not  extend    thd 
mformation.     All  the  effort  of  their  minds  aj'ears  (so 
far  as  an  outside  observer  may  presume  to  juc  ge     o   ^ 
hke  water  on  a  picture,  which  brings  out  the  cofour   t 

t  this  "Th  '''•""^"  '"^  '°^^  -^  ^^'^  -y^ht 

to  the  design.     There  is  a  great  and  perpetual  fre.hnest 
land  vividness  in  their  conceptions,  which  is  often  lacking 
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WOMENAf/D  AMA'A'/AGE, 

in  our  own.     Our  conceptions  fade,  and  are  replaced  • 
theirs  are  not  replaced,  but  refreshed  ^  ' 

What  many  women  do  for  their  theological  conceo 
^ons  or  opinions,  others  do  with  reference  to  the  n 
numerable  ser.es  of  .questions  of  all  kinds  whi  h  presen 

them  by    he  help  of  knowledge  acquired  in  girlhood  • 

vond    h  "h"°'-''  '°"^'  ''-'y  ^'''-^  g'-  t'--  up  as' 
bt)ond  the  domain  of  women,  or  else  trust  to  hearsay 
for  a  solution.     What  they  will  uof  do   is  to  hun     hi 
matter  out  unaided,  and  get  an  accurate  answer  by  c^n 
of  mdependent  investigation.  ^ 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  women,  not  peculiar 
o  them,  for  many  men  have  it  in  an  astonishing'deg^/ 

aiiuder:r"r^ "  '^  ^^"^^'^  ^^^  ^^-  -  ^'«  S :. 

1  allude  to  the  absence  of  scientific  curiosity      I  adies 
see  things  of  the  greatest  wonder  and  interest  worki'n 

XrrV  ^-  ^^-  service  without  feeling    : 
pelled  to  make  any  inquiries  into  the  manner  of  their 

Tf^rbutiT''  """'r  ^^"^  ^^^^-"°-  -'-- 

of  this  but  I  select  one  which  seems  typical.    Many  years 

Tst  o;:^""^  ^'  ':-■"  '  ^°°"  «"^^  ^''h  English  ladie 
mo  t  of  u-hom  were  highly  intelligent,  and  the  conversa- 
tion happened  to  turn  upon  a  sailing-boat  which  belonged 
^0  me     One  of  the  ladies  observed  that  sails  were  nof  of 
much  use,  smce  they  could  only  be  available  to  push  the 

other' i:;'     "''""  1  '^'  ^^"^  ■'  ^  ^^^'--^  -hicl.  all  h 
other  lad  es  received  wi<h  approbation.     Now,  all  these 
ladies  had  seen  ships  working  under  canvas  aga  nst  h  ad 

team  would    °^ ----'?'P  every  vessel  unprovided  with 

ootTn  Zf  '•'"'''"  '"''  "P°"  "  '^^-^'^°-^  but  it  was 
oot  m  the  femmme  nature  to  make  a  scientific  observa- 
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I  tion  o  that  kind.    You  will  answer,  perhaps,  that  I  could 
scarcely  expect  ladies  to  investigate  men's  business,  and 
that  seamanship  is  essentially  the  business  of  our  own 
sex.     But  the  truth  is,  thar  all  English  people,  no  matter 
of  what  sex,  have  so  direct  an  interest  in  the  maritime 
activity  of  England,  that  they  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  know  the  one  primary  conquest  on  which  foi 
many  centuries  that  activity  has  depended,  the  conquest 
of  the  opposing  wind,  the  sublimest  of  the  early  victories 
of  science.     And  this  absence  of  curiosity  in  women 
extends  to  things  they  use  every  day.     They  never  seem 
o  want  to  know  the  insides  of  things  as  we  do.     All 
adies  know  that  steam  makes   a  locomotive  go ;  but 
hey  rest  satisfied  with  that,  and  do  not  inquire  further 
/tow  the  steam  sets  the  wheels  in  motion.     They  know 
that  It  ,s  necessary  to  wind  up  their  watches,  but  thev 
do  not  care  to  inquire  into  the  real  effects  of  that  little 
exercise  of  force.  '^'- iuue 

Now  this  absence  of  the  investigating  spirit  has  very 
wide  and  important  consequences.  The  first  conse- 
quence of  it  is  that  women  do  not  naturally  accumulate 
accurate  knowledge.  Left  to  themselves,  they  accem 
various  kinds  of  teaching,  but  they  do  not  by  any 
analysis  of  their  own  either  put  that  teaching  to  any 
serious  intellectual  test,  or  qualify  themselves  for  any 
extension  of  it  by  independent  and  original  discovery 
We  of  the  male  sex  are  seldom  clearly  aware  how  mucV 

ori  "Iter '".   '""'  °'  '''  '"^^  "'^'^^  ^'— «  -d 
originates,  is  due  to  our   common  habit  of  analytica' 

observation ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  most 

t^^lTT'^'Z  ^''''  ^''"  ^"Seested  by  actually  or 

ntellectually  pulhng  something   else   in    pieces.     And 

such  of  our  discoveries  as  cannot  be  traced  directly  io 
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Habitual  observation,  as  it  is  on^  nf  ,u         ,  ^       'tMi/^/o, 

occrred  l„  Archin/edes    „  h°s  ba" ,      w,     ''!;  "  '"''' 
lisiJacod  by  his  I,„d„  „     o       J  "^'"'"  """  "">ter 

iisplacemem  a^  j  at  „„  =  '       "°*'^''  ""=  f"*"  <>' 

.he  cubic  meas"  remen,  of'"'"?'  "'  ^''P""'^""^' '" 
possible, hat TfhrmTndtr''"'"'"''  ''°''-'='-  "  '^ 
«me  abo„.  t  a  ,™  L  of  T  "^^  """^^^  ^'  *« 
not  have  been  ij,  ,  °^'''  """■"•  "  "OuM 

bath ;  bu.  he  l^T'  '''  *=  °-*'™8  of  his 
ki"d  is,  I  believe  r  '°. '"<='■"=  "  suggestion  of  that 
won,an'  .vo„  d  hie  ZS  Te'^'t  '".==™""=-    ^ 

:ret-r---'--^~ 

mosHnt    es,  anH        "'™"'  "'^'^  '"  ^^^  '^ings  which 
"i^ji>[  interest  and  concern  them       Th«  o^     i  •      , 

and  the  sewing-machine  are  Z'^  ^toclcmg-loom 

rifeo^  .£r^f  -  -"  ^  ~  «:t 

r„yzrr  °^  ~" '  XMheT;:;;: 

com  and  the  sewmg-machine  are  both  of  them  mascu 

ZTlr''  °"^  ^°  '''''^'  efficiency  by  mas'S 
energy  and  perseverance.  So  I  believe  that  all  Z 
improvements  in  pianos  are  due  to  men  though 
women^  h.e  used  pianos  much  more  thaT^ef^ 
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.L\,r'    J^'^'  ^h^"'  '«  i"  ™y  view  the  most  important  negativ. 
charactensnc  of  women,  that  they  do  not  push  Zam 
.ntellectually  by  their  own  force.    There  have  been  af^w 
mstances  n.  which  they  have  written  wuh  po^r  and 
ongmalu3,  ha-^e  become  learned,  and  greatlv  C  L  no 
doubt,  to  the  majority  of  men.     Thert  arc'thr  e    r  fo u^ 
women  m  Eng  and,  and  as  many  on  the  Continent,  Z 
have  hved  intellectually  in  harness  for  many  years  and 
who  unaffectedly  delight  in  strenuous  intellect.^  Lbo  r 
g.vn.g  evidence  both  of  fine  natural  powers  and  the  mosl 
^-rHP--enng  culture;  but  these  worn.,  have  usuJlt  been 

encouraged    enCOUraced  in  thpir  u.r>rl,   K,.  .^. .       ^   "'^^" 

tnasculiue 
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encouraged  in  their  work  by  some  near  masc:,L'inr 
ence     And  even  ,f  ,t  were  possible,  winch  it  is  not  to 
point  to  some  female  Archimedes  or  Leonardo  da  vLT 
It  IS  not  the  rare  exceptions  which  concern  us,  but  the 
I  prevalent  rule  of  Nature.     Without  desiring  to  compa  e 
our  .ost  learned  ladies  with  an^  thing  so  dfsagreele  ^ 
the  eye  as  a  bearded  woman,  I  may  observe  that  Natu  e 
generally  has  a  few  exceptions  to  all  her  rules,  and  that 
as  women  having  beards   are  a  physical  exc  ption,  so 
women  who   naturally  study  and  investigate  are   intel 
kcual  exceptions.     Once  more  let  me  repudiate  an 
ma  icious  intention  in  establishing  so    unfortunate  and 
maladroite  ^r.  association  of  ideas,  for  nothing  is  less 
agreeable  than  a  woman  with  a  beard,  whilst,  on  the  col 
tmry,  the  most  intellectua'  of  women  may  at  the  san," 
t.me  be  the  most  permanently  charming. 
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LETTER  V. 

TO  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN   WHO  CONTEMPLATED  MARRIAGE. 

The  danger  of  deviation-Danger    from    increased  expenditure- 

bUMnuss-Case  of  a  tradesman  -  Case  of  a  solicilor-The 
pursuu  of  comfort  dangerous  to  the  Intellectua  if LtL 
meam>ess  of  Us  results-Fireside  puq,oses-Danger  of  deviation 

Amongst  the  dangers  of  marriage,  one  of  those  most  to 
be  dreaded  by  a  man  given  to  intellectual  pursuits  is  the 
««..«//.«  wluch,  in  one  way  or  other,  marriage  inevi- 
tably produces.  It  acts  like  the  pointsman  on  a  railway, 
who,  by  pulhng  a  lever,  sends  the  train  in  another  direc- 
tion. 1  he  married  man  never  goes,  or  hardly  ever  goes 
exact  y  on  the  same  intellectual  lines  which  he  would' 
have  fohowed  if  he  had  remained  a  bachelor.  This  de- 
viation may  or  may  not  be  a  gain ;  it  is  always  a  most 
serioud  danger.  ^ 

Sometimes  the  deviation  is  produced  by  the  necessity 
for  a  stricter  attention  to  money,  causing  a  more  unre 
nntting  application  to  work  that  pays  well,  and  a  propor- 

5ur  knowledge  and  clearness  to  our  views 

In  no  country  is  this  danger  so  great  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land,  where  the  generally  expensive  manner  of  living,  and 

he  prevalent  desire  to  keep  families  in  an  ideal'y  perfect 
state  0  physical  comfort,  produce  an  absorption  in  busi- 
ness which  in  all  but  the  rarest  instances  leaves  no  marg  n 
for  mte  lectual  labour.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  r  " 
•narkable  examples  of  men  earning  a  large  income  by  a 
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"  me  sciences  or  m  some  branch  of  literature   h..i-  fk 
are  very  exceptional  cases.    A  man  ZZorkT^Z 
profession  as  most  Englishmen  with  laJ  Zn-     [ 

m  the  railway  between  Paris  ^JZ  ^^"^'''''/'^^desniaa 
*a,  he  was  LigedTo  ^  f1*%:;1  "l^  "t 
could  not  speak  French,  which  was  a^rea,  Ifi^' ' 

:ni  ::r;r?  ;r "'- "  "^^  - '-™ '- *'^^ 

ana  received  the  following  answer  :— 

"I  have  to  work  at  my  business  all  day  lone  and  offen 

far  into  the  night.     When  the  day's  work' is  ov'er  l  it 

ally  eel  very  tired,  and  want  rest ;  but  if  I  doJt  happen 

way  tram,  but  to  save  time  I  always  travel  at  night 

toTy  Lre":^'^"' ' ''-'  '^  ^-  -y  ^^°'^  --'on 

the'^saml'f°'"  "^'^  '  '''^'  "^''''''^  ^"  London  held  nearly 
Ae  same  language.  He  worked  at  his  office  all  day,  an  J 
often  brought  home  the  most  dihlcult  work  for  the  ^uiet 

light  reading.     In  reality  the  profession  intruded  even  on 

make  afr     ':;'   l"1 '°  ^'"  "^  '^^«^^^'°"-  ^"^  ^^ese 
make  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  an  amount  of  reading 
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suffiaent  for  the  mastery  of  a  foreign  literature.  This 
fion  of  th"  ^"^^^^^^7  ^<=^"^-tely  to  M.  Tame  s  descrip- 
Jion^nhe  typical  Enghshman,  absorbed  in  business  and 

In  these  cases  it  is  likely  that  the  effect  of  marriage 
«^s  not  .nwardly  felt  as  a  deviation;  buc  when  cuW 
has  been  fa.rly  begun,  and  marriage  hinders  the  pursuit 
of  It,  or  makes  it  deviate  from  the  chosen  path!  then 

::;:^::r^t~^^--^— ---->- 

A  remarkable  article  on  "Luxury,"  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  CornMU  Ma.a.in,  Ze'als  with  thl  sul^ 
ject  ma  manner  evidently  suggested  by  serious  reflection 
and  experience.  The  writer  considers  the  effects  of  the 
pursuit  of  comfort  (never  carried  so  far  as  it  is  now)  on 
the  higher  moral  and  intellectual  life.  The  comforts  of 
a  bachelor  were  not  what  the  writer  meant;  these  are 
easily  procured  and  seldom  require  the  devotion  of  aU 

to  inteT!"  ,  ''  "u'""'"^ "  ^^^'^'^  •«  ^-%  dangerous 
to  intellectual  growth  is  that  of  a  family  establishment 
because  it  so  easily  becomes  the  one  absorbing  obiec  ol 
exis  ence  Men  who  began  life  with  the  feelinf  that  hey 
would  willingly  devote  their  powers  to  great  purpoeT 
hke  the  noble  examples  of  past  times  wht  labou  eTa  d 
suffered  for  the  intellectual  advancement  of  their  race 
and  ha.  starvation  for  their  reward,  or  in  some  ca"  ^ 
even  the  prison  and  the  stake-men  who  in  their  youth 

If.     h         '^""^•^^^d^'"'  of  Spinoza,  have  too  often 

ound  themselves  in  the  noon  of  life  concentrating  all 

the  energies  of  body  and  soul  on  the  acquisition  of  uglv 

vag.jit  tables  to  feed  uncultivated  guests 
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follow.  Aat  .hey  w    e  „,   S?'?  ""•""  '"''""^<^-  '' 

beside,  providi;  r;,rt  j;L:'r;"'-°"-  ""-^^ 

«oc.e.y.     They  were  „ean.  .„  J^;  S'j^"!'  1 


n'<^'v       I  '        — ^J   "tic  meant  tn  tn^Mir   ♦„  '  ,  ~ 

'•"'<w,.,//«   —to  know  evervUv-n.       '/to  know,  to  act,  and  to  fee] 
^■«™,<w  '.        ,     "'^  everything  which  the  mind  is    .11^  . 
'"■       l^'"!P^^te,  to  name,  and  to  classif       J  w  '°"- 

which  the  will,  prommec!  hv  <        1' J^°  ^o  everything 


which  the  will,  prompr.     vt"  '^-  ^°  '"  "'^^^'^'^'"^ 
the  conscience  can  ,^nT  f'  '    '•'"'°"'  ^"^^  S^'^'^d  by 

^"•dance,  to  ed  in  its  Itf  •  ''"''  "'^'^^^  ^°  ^^  ^-^ 
I  the  cont;mplat  on  o  the  v  "'""  ''"^  ^'"^^'-^  ^^ich 
which  surroind  us  caexcit^T^•'"""^  "^^  ^^^^'^^^ 
Of  hfe  affords  an  almosc^S  •,  s  pe^T;'  '''  "'^^"^ 
m  different  directions  •  hn^  ,v  ,  f  ^'''"^"  ^^^^^'^7 
highest  degree  date  'u^n  -.1°  ''°"''  ^'^^^  "  '«  '"  '^e 
^^'low  any'one  s'i  e  of  ,?.  T  'f"'^  ^"^  '^^  ^^^h  to 

'^"/'Z'-.     domestic  happiness  is  ranH  ^or  thmking  that 

every  manifestation  of  human  enerlv  h    ^'        '' ^°^ 

the  shrewdness  of  the  currenmSJLtTT  """"'  *° 
I  -  a  necessary  of  life.     VVhateve  Ts  d"  e   "'"  '"'""^ 
done  admirably  well.     Give  a  man   .  -   "'^"'^  '' 

-ake  or  to  write,  and  pay  L\Xo    k"7  ''"^  ^'^ 
'^vith  a  little  trouble  secure  T.       ,         '  """^  >'^"  "^^^^ 
M.„..    lability  which  do.sVese    I  "'"'^''^^^     '^"^  ^^e 

^Z:;r;^'   and  Lht  to  Inle  r         "^''°  ^^".  "^'ght  have  be.n 
««4v*//.4      ,.  ,  ^^  '°  "'^ve  been  framed  to   fir  h.vi,      .1.. 
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to  the  established  stnnWnr^     r  ' ~~ —— 

■y  Jesrees  a  habit  and  a  ple,sr  """•  ^""""A    "V" 

l"ve  done   mmwraWe  a^d  nlT'  T   ""'  "''"'  ""el"       — 
l-arn,  in  time  ,0  considcrl     ?        "'""•  ''  ""=/  ''"d 

«v;f«0.h„d,an'6..3;de;i;  o^^r-"-'  '"=  ™'-  - 

^"t    this    kind    of  intelle -tn-,!   h     •    • 
.^.nsvver,  is  not  strictly  thorn  ^'^^^t'°".   you   may 

carriage;   it  is  on^.r'hrr^^--^  n-riage,  ,J 

of  relative  povertv,  prod  ced  bv^'"""  "' "  '''^''^^ 
of  -a  ri,,  ,.^^^  ^^^,^.  P  ..^  ced^    the  larger  expenditure 

fluced  by  a  certain  degree  of  fnn       •"       ^'  '"'"^  P^^" 
dition  of  a  bachelor.       .tme   I      v"'"''"'^  '"  ''''  ^°"- 
of  deviation  which  may  be  Zt       ?  '"'"'  '''  '  ^-d 
carriages  as   in   poor^  e^ "Co '^  "^^^"'^  ^'--h  L„.^^^^^^ 
bachelor  with  a  small  bu";/,^^f   ^^"  --   "^  a  I  .r;-,. 
amounting  to  some  hundreds  a  ^"^  ^"dependent  income 
•nteilectual  pursuits,  and  sn  tl!  T  '  ^'^"  ^^  '^''^''^  '^ 
cultivated  friends  of  Ms  ow^      /' '^ 

-•ety  is  an  encouragement    'n/r:;;^  T''  ^'''' 
h.s  man  makes  an  exceeding),  "^.f,  ,  ""^P^^^^  ^'^at 
a  rich  woman,  you  nnv  s^f.lt         r  "carnage,  with, 

intellectual  deVLtiW  of     kfnd""  T'  '"  ''''  '"=''^"-' 
^"'^-re.      He  will  have  n^wl  "  ''  "'''  '^'"^''^•■^^ ' 

society  willno  longer  be    "X.r,"''"  ^"^    ^''"^''  '"«  1 
'vill  no  longer  be  able  to  '  V'''  """  ^■'^'^°^">.-'  ''- 

-'gieness  o'  pu  po  ^  o'  ::,r^  ""-'^  -"i'  absolute 
-St  necessarifyb^  excl  d  d  7f  r^^'^^  ^^^  -^^ 
fauhful  to  his  old  h-i!)its   and  J\  u  '   '°  "^"^'""^ 

-   '^'^    library   or  la^t^r^^  t  ^eH^^^^^^ 
scentific  expeditions,  his  wi/enx^i/ -""^   ?   '"'"'"M 

q-re  extraordina,^  perfection  o    tenp    '"r  1  '  '^'^  °^ 

iLinper,  or  else  entirely 
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indifferent  in  her  feelings  towards  him,  if  she  did  not 
regard  his  pursuits  with  quickly-increasing  jealousy.     She 
would  think,  and  justifiably  think,  that  he  ought  to  give 
more  of  his  time  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  society,  that  he 
ought  to  be  more  by  her  side  in  the  carriage  and  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  if  he  loved  her  he  would  yield  to 
these  kindly  and  reasonable  wishes.     He  would  spend 
many  hours  of  every  day  in  a  manner  not  profitable  to 
his  great  pursuits,  and  many  weeks  of  every  year  in  visits 
to  her  friends.     His  position  would  be  even  less  favour- 
able  to  study  in  some  respects  than  that  of  a  professional 
man.     It  would  be  difficult  for  him,  if  an  amateur  artist, 
to  give  that  unremitting  attention  to  painting  which  the 
professional  painter  gives.    He  could  not  say,  « I  do  this 
for  you  and  for  our  children ;"  he  could  only  say,  "  I  do 
it  for  my  own  pleasure,"  which  is  not  so  graceful  an 
excuse.     As  a  bachelor,  he  might  work  as  professional 
people  work,  but  his  marriage  would  strongly  accentuate 
the  amateur  character  of  his  position.     It  is  possible 
that  if  his  labours  had  won  great  fame  the  lady  might 
bear  the  separation  more  easily,  tor  ladies  always  take 
a  noble  pride  in  the  celebrity  of  their  husbands  ;  but  the 
best  and  worthiest   intellectual  labour  often  brings  no 
fame  whatever,  and   notoriety  is  a    mere   accident   of 
some  departments  of  the  intellectual  life,  and  not  its 
ultimate  object. 

George  Sand,  in  her  admirable  novel  "  ValvWre,"  has 
depicted  a  situation  of  this  kind  with  the  most  careful 
delicacy  of  touch.  Valv^dre  was  a  man  of  science,  who 
attempted  to  continue  the  labours  of  his  intellectual  life 
after  marriage  had  united  him  to  a  lady  incapable  of 
shanng  rhem.  The  reader  pities  both,  and  symoathises 
with  both.     It  is  hard,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  xazs 
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be^n;  and /e,  on  *e\.H^.rd  attt  ^Tt     """ 
requendy  abandoned  for  science  may  blamelessly  fee 
some  jealousy  of  science.  ^ 

Valvfedre  in  narrating  the  story  of  his  unhappy  wedded 
afe    sa,d  that  Alida  wished  to  have  at  her  orders  1 

h,W,f  ^'"  '°  "^^^'"P^^y  her.  but  that  he  felt  in 

himself  a  more  serious  ambition.     He  had  not  aimed  a" 
fame,  but  he  had  thought  it  possible  to  become  a  usefu 
servant,  bringing  his  share  of  patient  and  courag  ou 

hat  Ahda  would  understand  this.  -There  is  time  enough 
for  everything,'  she  said,  still  retaining  him  in  the  useless 
wandering  hfe  that  she  had  chosen.  '  Perhaps  'he 
answered,  '  but  on  condition  that  I  lose  no  more  of  it 
and  It  IS  not  in  this  wandering  life,  cut  to  pieces  by  a 
housand  unforeseen  interruptions,  that  I  can  make  the 
hours  yield  their  profit.' 

"'Ah!  we  come  to  the  point!'  exclaimed  Alida  im 
petuously  '  You  wish  to  leave  me,  and  to  travel  alo^e 
m  impossible  regions.' 

"  '  N°'  ^  ^11  ^ork  near  you  and  abandon  certain  ob- 1 
servations  which  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  make  at  too 
great  a  distance,  but  you  also  will  sacrifice  something- 
we  will  not  see  so  many  idle  people,  we  will  settle  some-' 
where  for  a  fixed  time.  It  shall  be  where  you  will,  and 
If  the  place  does  not  suit  you,  we  will  try  another  •  but 
Jrom^rm^e  to  time  you  will  permit  me  a  pLe  of^^^de" 

"'Yes  yt^s,  you  want  to  live  for  yourself  alone;  you 
have  lived  enough  for  me.  I  understand  ;  your  love  is 
satiated  and  at  an  end. 
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"  Nothing  could  conquer  her  conviction  //w/  studyum 
her  rival,  and  that  love  was  only  possible  in  idleness. 

"  'To  love  is  everything,'  she  said ;  'and  he  who  loves 
has  not  time  to  concern  himself  with  anything  else. 
Whilst  the  husband  is  intoxicating  himself  with  the 
marvels  of  science,  the  wife  languishes  and  dies.  It  is 
the  destiny  which  awaits  me;  and  since  I  am  a  burden 
to  you,  I  should  do  better  to  die  at  once.' 

"A  little  later  Valvbdre  ventured  to  hint  something 
about  work,  hoping  to  conquer  his  wife's  ennui,  on  which 
she  proclaimed  the  hatred  of  work  as  a  sacred  right  of 
her  nature  and  position. 

"  'Nobody  ever  taught  me  to  work,' she  said,  'and  I 
I  did  not  marry  under  a  promise  to  begin  again  at  the  a,  b, 
;i-  of  things.  Whatever  I  know  I  have  learned  by  intui' 
f  lion,  by  reading  without  aim  or  method.  I  am  a  woman- 
Iny  destiny  is  to  love  my  husband  and  bring  up 
ichddren.  It  is  very  strange  that  my  husband  should 
be  the  person  who  counsels  me  to  think  of  something 
better. 

I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  Madame  Valvedre  is  an 
exact  representative  of  her  sex,  but  the  sentiments  which 
m  her  are  exaggerated,  and  expressed  with  passionate 
plainness,  are  in  much  milder  form  very  prevalent  senti- 
ments indeed;  and  Valvedre's  great  difficulty,  how  to  get 
leave  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  the  degree  of  devotion 
necessary  to  make  them  fruitful,  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
difficulty  with  intellectual  men  after  marriage.     The  cha- 
racter of  Madame  Valvedre,  being  passionate  and  exces 
sive,  led  her  to  an  open  expression  of  her  feelings;  but 
feelings  of  a  like  kind,  though  milder  in  degree,  exist  fre 
quently  below  the  surface,  and  may  be  detected  by  any 
vigilant  observer  of  human  nature.    That  such  feelings 
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""IhJJ."-  "°^"  r"  ^'^^  ~°t    Bachelors  in  great  dries  feel  this 
VI.       necessity  less. 

Still  remember,  that  whoever  has  arranged  his  life 
independently  of  custom  runs  a  peculiar  risk  in  mar- 
nage.     Women  are  by  nature  far  more  subservient  to 
custom  than  we  are,  more  than  we  can  easily  conceive. 
The  danger  of  marriage,  for  a  person  of  your  tastes,  is 
that  a  woman  entering  your  house  might  enter  it  as  the 
represenutive  of  that  minutely-interfering  authority  which 
you  continually  ignore.    And  let  us  never  forget  that  a 
perfect  obedience  to  custom  requires  great  sacrifices  of 
time  and  money  that  you  might  not  be  disposed  to 
make,  and  which  certainly  would  interfere  with  study 
You  value  and  enjoy  your  solitude,  well  knowing  he ». 
great  a  thmg  it  is  to  be  master  of  pU  your  hours.     J.  is 
difficul    to  conciliate  solitude,  or  even  a  wise  and  suit- 
able selection  of  acquaintances,  with  the  semi-publicity 
of  mamage.     Heads  of  families  receive  many  persons 
m  their  houses  whom  they  would  never  have  invited, 

no  n^r  "1°^!;°^'^^^  '''^y  ^^rive  little  pleasure  and 
no  profit  De  Sdnancour  had  plans  of  studious  retire- 
ment,  and  hoped  that  the  ^^  douce  intimitr  of  marriage 
might  be  compatible  with  these  cherished  projects.  But 
mamage.  he  found,  drew  him  into  the  circle  of  ordi- 

bflUc'r"''''^  "^''  ^"^  ^'  ^''^y'  '"^'^'^  ^'^"^  '"^ 

hn^r  r  ''^'''''f^y  ^°  «<=c«"t"c.  In  the  neighbour, 
hood  where  you  live  it  is  an  eccentricity  to  study,  fo, 
nobody  but  you  studies  anything.  A  man  so  situa[  d  i 
fortunate  when  this  feeling  of  eccentricity  is  alleviated 
and  unfortunate  when  it  is  increased.  A  wife  would 
certainly  do  one  or  the  other.  Mairied  to  a  ve^  uperi^, 
woman,  able  to  understand  the  devotion  to  imelleZ 
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aims,  you  would  be  much  relieved  of  the  n.J.r  i         '\  " 

sciousnessofeccentricitv  h«f  the  painful  con-' part  va 

a  ui  eccentricity ,  but  a  woman  of  less  canann,     '-«"«« 
would  mtensify  it.  "*  *css  capacity ,        v, 

So  far  as  we  can  observe  the  married  life  of  others  it       "" 

Sd  and         '  'r  "^^  ^"^  '"^^-^  °f  in- 
stituted and  occupied  very  much  as  you  are  who  h.vl 

conscious  suffering,  as  if  the  walk  nf  fi,.-       u  °^ 

pulled  down  for  tL  K     ^'  ^^^^^  <^^^xi^\&  were 

puucu  aown  tor  the  boobies  outs  de  to  sfiirA  «*  ♦u 

you  aeepiy,  and  if  there  is  some  visible  r^ci*    c 

sense  of  reconciliation  with  all  humanitv    ,    f   '^^'^""^ 

^r  ecce„^ci.i«  and  adapUo,  ,ou  .^T  id.^    rTef 
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LETTER  VII. 

TO  A    LADY  OF  HIGH    CULTURE  WHO    FOUND  IT    DIFFICULT  Itl 
ASSOCIATE  WITH    PERSONS   OF  HER   OWN  SE  " 

Men  are  not  very  good   judges  of  feminine  conversation-Th. 

merest  of  it  would  be  increased  if  .omen  could  be  I'TrSv 

n,t.ated  mto  great  subjects-Small  subjects  interesting  wheJ 

seen  m  relation  to  central  ideas-That  ladies  of  super  or  fal^ 

ought   rather  to  elevate  female   society  than   wiLLTom 

It-Women  when  displaced  do  not  appear  happy. 

What  you  confided  to  i«e  in  our  last  interesting  conver- 
sation  has  given  me  material  for  reflection,  and  afforded 
a  glimpse  of  a  state  of  things  ;vhich  I  have  sometimes 
suspected  without  having  data  for  any  positive  conclu- 
sion.     The  society  of  women  is  usually  sought  by  men 
dunng  hours  of  mental  relaxation,  and  we  naturally  find 
such  a  charm  in  their  mere  preset       .specially  when 
they  are  graceful  or  beautiful,  that  ^-         not  verj-  severe 
or  even  accurate  judges  of  the  abstract  intellectual 
quality  o    their  talk.      But  a  wc,.,an  cannot  feel  the 
indescnbable  charm  which  wins  us  so  easily,  and  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  a  superior  person  of  your  sex 
might  be  aware  of  certain  deficiencies  in  her  sisters  which 
men  very  readily  overlook.     You  tell  me  that  you  feel 
embarrassed  in  the  society  of  ladies,  because  they  know 
so  little  about  the  subjects  which  interest  you.  and  are 
astonished  when  you  speak  about  anything  really  worth 
attention.     On  the  other  hand,  you  feel  perfectly  at  ease 
with  men  of  ability  and  culture,  and  most  at  your  ease 
with  men  of  the  best  ability  and  the  most  eminent  attain- 
ments.     What  you  complain  of  chiefly  in  women  seems 


\ 


to  be  their  impatience  of  varW«  „f  .u      7 ~" 

mftmiliar  to  tliem  and  1.  °"^'"  "'"<:''  a^ 

"nail  topics.  '  """  "•"»'»"'  P^'ference  for 

It  has  long  been  fell  by  men  that  if  . 

■nore  freely  initiated  into  great  snbi  01^7"  '"""'  "' 

erra:iTi:r„irbe"tT'"--^^^^^^^^ 

.0  them.  We  m^y^ t  "  I  -:1XT:  ""'"^"^ 
we  may  not  contradict,  because  kTnV  '^'^^""'''  ""'' 
6-a.  s„bj.ets  are  con've Xm  eW t  bT'l  **= 
that  It  is  a  sin  against  good  taste  to  i  ."'"'■  "> 

«eor  house  the  ladies  hf".  a  «t  „    .  T"  *™-     '" 
some  kind,  which  it  is  n„,  ;„r.  ''^''  ™"™tions  of 

doubt  The  cons  ^  e„7„rt,r  ""  ™"  '"  '^^'"  '° 
is  that  women  live  n  a'  atl,  f  '°'"'""'°''^  ™les 
•"..■ch  makes  them  in  ole^t  o^  :^  °'  -O-e^ence 
oHgir.a,  thinking  on  Zl^  l^tTT.""  V 
mind  always  reauir^Q  frl    i        ^"^^Jects.     But  as  the 

the  reat  'ubjecl  T^e  t^fdl"  /T  ''"'•'  ^""^  =-' 
i»  playing  abont  little  ones  ""^  "'  ^"""y 

bef^^e^Xoptr'^ir^  "  «-"'«  '"-nyof  us  ,« 

-  Hght  in  takTn  '?,:  fe-s^Ll:""  ^  '"'" 
aiound  them.     But  even  i  n  ^  '"'^"  ^^^nts 

deeper  interest  '  4  werl  elH^  t^""^^  ^'°"''  '^^^  ^ 
the  great  currents  of  ZllZZZ  ".'  ''''''°"'  **^ 
is  probably  the  i^nnr.n       ^r   ^      ^"^''^  '""^  ^^tion.     It 

tHa'n  the  s^^^ofTe  1^0:^:^?"  ^'^^''  ^^^ 
nine  talk  fatiguine  to To^     ^^  themselves,  makes  femi- 

-eanintere^ireSitel-rofZr^-l 
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men  of  science  are  continually  demonstrating     I  have 
been  taking  note  lately  of  the  talk  that  goes  on  around 
me  and  I  find  that  when  it  is  shallow  and  wearisome  it 
IS  always  because  the  facts  mentioned  bear  no  reference 
to  any  central  or  governing  idea,  and  do  not  illustrate 
anythmg.     Conversation  is  interesting  in  proportion  to 
the  originality  of  the  central  ideas  which  serve  as  pivots 
«nd  the  fitness  of  the  little  facts  and  observations  which 
are  contributed  by  the  talkers.     For  instance,  if  people 
happened  to  be  talking  about  rats,  and  some  one  in- 
formed you  that  he  had  seen  a  rat  last  week,  that  would 
be  quite  uninteresting;  but  you  would  listen  with  greater 
attention  if  he  said  :  "The  other  night,  as  I  was  going 
upstairs  very  late.  I  followed  a  very  fine  rat  who  waf 
gomg  upstairs  too,  and  he  was  not  in  the  least  hunied 
but  stopped  after  every  two  or  three  steps  to  have  a 
look  at   me   and   my  candle.      He   was   very  prettily 
marked  about  the  face  and  tail,  so  I  concluded  that  he 
was  not  a  common  rat,  but  probably  a  lemming.     Two 
nights  after«rards  I  met   him  again,  and  this  time  he 
seemed  almost  to  know  me,  for  he  quietly  made  room 

tamed  ••  %h    ^" -'t    ^'^  '^'''  ""'  "'^'^^  ^^  ^-'y 
IZf  ^  n"  T'^'^'^'S,  because,  though  the  (Jt 

namted  is  stil  trifling,  it  illustrates  animal  character. 

If  you  will  kmdly  pardon  an  "  improvement  "  of  this 
Ltl W.  '',  ?  Tv^"  "'^"^^  '""  •*'  '  '"'g'^^  -^Jd  that  an 
T^Ttl  1'  \  r"^^'  "'«'*'  P^^^^^P^'  ^°  better 
to  ^Z  r  '  °^.  '^'  ^"'"'■"'■"^  ^'"^  "°""d  her  than 
to  withdraw  from  ,t  in  weariness.     There  are  always  in 

natural  diffidence,  or  because  they  are  not  very  rich, 
or  bemuse  they  are  too  young,  suffer  themsefves  to 
be  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  established  mediocrity 


! 
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habitually  meet,  a  few  who  lij  .        "■"""  J""" 

*e  dutoe.  o/triviamroVwhatT;'-  f«' •»«"  "r 
current  fe„„„,„,  con«rLtion7  Th'^re  ifoT"'  "•  "" 
shyness  which  prevents  Deo„l»  „f       ,    .       ""  "  P^'"'"" 

it  for  the  advanVoToZ  and  th,^' h  '^  '"""  "™« 
so  common  as  in  Eneland  «'n       ,''"'''')'""^'s  nowhere 

I.  reels  the  wan.  of  at  a;  ^  'Tfr'  ^"«'^°''- 

really  well  would  „„  dOubf  rtZmt  ril  ^Jr'"  '^'"' 

•inpleasantly  isolated  at  lirst  l^T  ?    5  ""^'"^  '""'" 

might  ultimLlyflndaccomplte     v"'      t  '"«'•  *« 

•o  begin  with/by  recomrX  hS;":::^  ;^.°  """*' 

and  gradually  awakening  an  inferef  „    t         """- 

-orth  attention.    I,  seems  lame  t^bk  ZT       "  ""'^ 

vated  woman  should  be  forced  out  of  ,  J       ""^  °"* 

own  sex,  and  maHe,«H       T  '"°  ^"C""/  of  her 

of  that  k inStS  i  °a„Tbs„,T°  ""^  "■"  "»'"-«<"' 
kctual.    The  t^th  is  7^   '"''  "='=«=''''  '<>  "■»  in«=l- 
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LETTER  VIII. 

TO  A   LADY  OF  HIGH    CULTUU. 

Greatest  misfortune  in  the  intellectual  life  of  women-Ther  do 
not  hear  tmth-Men  disguise  their  thoughts  for  women-Cre^ 
and  curavoa-Probable  permanence  of  the  desire  to  pl^ 
women-Most  truth  in  cultivated  society-Hopes  from  1^ 
mcrease  of  culture. 

I  THINK  that  the  greatest  misfortune  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  women  is  that  they  do  no^  hear  the  truth  from 
men. 

All  men  in  cultivated  society  say  to  women  as  much 
as  possible  that  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  wish  to 
hear,  and  women  are  so  much  accustomed  to  this  that 
they  can  scarcely  hear  without  resentment  an  expression 
of  opinion  which  takes  no  account  of  their  personal  and 
private  feeling.     The  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
women  gives  an  agreeable  tone  to  society,  but  it  is  fatal 
to  the  severity  of  truth.     Observe  a  man  of  the  world 
whose  opinions  are  well  known  to  you,-notice  the  little 
pause  before  he  speaks  to  a  lady.     During  that  little 
pause  he  is  turning  over  what  he  has  to  say,  so  as  to 
present  it  in  the  manner  that  will  please  her  best  •  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  integrity  of  truth  will  suffer  in 
the  process.     If  we  compare  what  we  know  of  the  man 
with  that  which  the  lady  hears  from  him,  we  perceive  the 
immense  disadvantages  of  her  position.     He  ascertains 
what  will  please  her,  and  that  is  what  he  administers 
He  professes  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  things  which  he 
does  not  care  for  in  the  least,  and  he  passes  lightly  over 
subjects  and  events  which  he  knows  to  be  of  the  most 
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momentous  inijjortancc  to  tlie  world      Th«  i    ,  I 

an  hour  more  agrccal;!  v  than  l        u  '     1       ^'''^^  '^^'^"^^   ' 

en  .1,.  mcmal  consti  ulii^  "u,  i,T     ""'  ""  »°  -"ch 
■inual.    Men  disguise    Le/  ,hou d,    T"""'"'  "  '"  """ 

constitution  of  ladies.      Instead   o^  J  ^'^^.  "'^"-^"^^ 

The  pnmary  cause  of  this  tendency  to  say  what  i. 
most  pleasmg  to  women  is  likely  to  be  a,  n! 
the  distinction  of  sex  itself     It  1  P^^^^nent  as 

sexual  feelings,  it  is  he  SL  Lh""''-  ^"'"'^^  '^^"^ 
wiU  never  talk   to     ^^^'^'^^'^  ^"^  mstmctive.     Men 

'  wui  care  for  approval  which 
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Obtained    by  dissimulation.      It   may  be   observed 
already  that,   in   the  most  intellectual  society  ofTelt 
capitals,   men  are  considerably  more  outspoken  bSe 
women  than  they  are  in  the  provincial  ir^ddle  clashes 
Where  women  have  most  culture,  men  are  most  o'en 
and  s.r  cere.     Indeed,  the  highest  culture  has  a  direc" 
endency  to  command  sincerity  in  others,  both  because 
It  IS   tolerant   of   variety  in   opinion,  and   because   it 
IS  so  penetratmg  that  dissimulation  is  felt  to  be  of  no 

tl';  'IV  "'^^  °u '"  uncultivated  woman,  a  man  feels 
that  ,f  he  saps  anythmg  different  from  what  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  she  will  take  offence,  whilst  if  he  sa^^ 
anything  beyond  the  nairow  range  of  her  infonnation 
he  wi  1  make  her  cold  and  uncomfortable.  The  most 
honest  of  men,  m  such  a  position,  finds  it  necessary  to 

c.l^TTX"'"'^  "^^  ''"'^^^y  ^^°'d  ^  littie  hTsin. 
[cen^.  But  with  a  woman  of  culture  equal  to  his  own, 
these  causes  fcr  apprehension  have  no  existence,  and  he 
can  safely  be  more  himself. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  hope  that  as  culture 
becomes  more  general  women  will  hear  truth  more 
frequently.  Whenever  this  comes  to  pass,  it  2  Cto 
tnem,  an  immense  intellectual  gain. 
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LETTER  IX. 

ro    A    YOONG      MAN    OK     th»      x.,^ 

CATED.    WHO  COMPI.MNKrTH;r'T"     ':'"•       ^'^''^      ""' 
HIM   TO    LIVE  AGREEABLY   WITH    H  J  ''""CULT     FOR 

-ln..»„   .be,   ,  J  1  .SVatT"  .'T  *°  ""' 
ducussion  with   ladies— Wnm^n  .     •,!.  ^^'   *^°"^«e  'n 

fcd,ng^Tb.ir  i„d,fe„,e    '  JJUf'.i""^!.    of  a„l, 

ye.  Which!  as  your„fil:^teT::e;?a:"'';'^''  '-^'^ 

a  conlinual  misunderstanding  is  If  "7  °"'"'  "''I 
indeed  at  the  present  day  \  5  'J  f  "^  """""^ 
«nce,andBreat.Hll  ,vT  »"■)' by  great  forbear- 

on  terms  of  equalitv^n  L  "''''  "'^.''^'^  '»  "ve  together 

■nd  neither  'rirT'nor  theTT"'" '"  "'*«  P=«'  i 
.«rib»te  of  l,h     7™^'  f°*earanc.  is  „a,„„„y  an 

were  e,„a.  Cr  iz:^!::'^::^^^^ 

Hte  you  be.t;r;r  ;  1^,™     f''"'"'"  '*°""'l 
for  having  the  Jtural    hZteli'  T"'  ""=  '"'" 
honest  love  of  the  best  truA  ,h.TL      f  '^°"  '""^  ^   «-"■"" 
nest  truth  that  you  have  attained  to      ""■'.< 

***»         youth. 
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IX.        faith  m  the  Dossihiliiu  nf  .  .  .  •  '"J^^ts.  a  simple 

own,  migh.  have  ,Z  f  '"'«'='»""=  '^^"'"^-  «"■"  our 
The  Turn  L,.  a,  ™  ,  *ra  f",  ■  """""™""-'  P-e, 
your  ™„,her:  and  Z  nX,  tt  IT',"""  """'"'^  '" 

'scarce,  c„.pa,h,e  wui;  .J;^^    e"  j  tT,h   " 
be  contrad  cfion  -if  all   if .      .  l  '  *^"'^'"'y.  «f  there 

and  very  ,M  cl     vi         '     ■•■  '"''  '"='  ""^  ^••"^f"'. 

lyour  hear,  cannT,    ear  ,er  ^    w i  r-  ''?"'  """""  '" 
anythmK  that  vo„  tn„    .    ,    '"'"">"'a"vcly  enunciating 

irrcsistihV„4S"to  t  h^r  -thTTr'  ^''J""'  ^"^■""' 
'ive  lady;  .he  does  not  like  to  e,r  a  oo  '  "  '  '"""" 
fonvard  without  taking  a  mr,  inTanH  Ir'''"™.''"'"^ 
"an.  par,,  so  that  whatever ,;";  s  .  ,  d";  ""  '■""'"- 
presence,  that  subject  she  win  lit  f  '■""""  '"  '"=' 
before  specialists  your  moth      J  °"'  "'"'•     ''■''™ 

opinion,  and  a  degree  of  li  J    ■",.""  '""'P-'l-ce  of 
"-hich  would  beadmUle  it  "  ""  T  ""'^'™°"'' 

n-gb.  reason  and  a  ca^^X ^^r.^- ^rt,  T\ 
men,  and  even  h«n,«r<,    a  suoject.     Medica 

convinced  hTsheTno'ws?"'  '"''"'■<"■«  I'- i  «»=  is 
Pbysician,  and  n  re  ab"  t "Ztt"'  ""^^  '"^ '- 
attorney.     I„  theoloL  „T      ^  "'''  "'^"  ""  old 

here  a  ^o^a^  ma   ^ns Me  re^nTer^  ""'  ""' 
"  *eoll^  is  the  speciality  of  ^L?  ""  °^  «"''"<'• 

""  """^  '""'  ■"«  »'  P^'i^ce,  and  i,  is  teelligibte 
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*t  times  rather  tryin J  to  ^^  ^''""''^'  "  "'"'>'  ^^      '"^^"'^ 

ever  ready  to  se  tfe  a,l  aue^t?  '"•  ^"'""'^''''^  ^'  ^-'^         '^ 
To  you  /have  no  co  „  ^f  ro  J"  ,^  ^^'-e  manner, 
ditional  submissior,.    Ton  .-      ^     "'  '^''  '^  ""'^«"- 
into  arguments  when  to  sustain  ,h      ''''''"'"'''  '°  '''''' 
the  part  of  a  teacher      ln"l  '"V^°"  "'"^^  ^^^"'"e 

well-infunned  upon    tlu    suhf  T'''""'  "  ^^''"°"  ^'^^^dy 

,Politely  refer  to^nollgfS/he'r'r   ^•°"   '"^^ 
but  when  he  does  not  uotJ      \  '''^''^  Possesses. 

argue  with  hin,     "/nr.    :    ^1^^  >- cannot 

become  didactic,  and  therefore  odou  "'  '''"  T'' 
great  scene  which   took   place  hi  '"'"'^'^^ber  a 

-other  concerning  U.A^JZ'^^^  -<i  your 
on  by  a  too  precipe  answer  of  you/s  n  /  • ''?  ^'''^^' 
fnend  K,  who  had  c.igr uc-d  ^o  An  '"'^  '"  ^°"'-  i 

-l^ed  to  wha.  part  c/A^^i't'T::-     "^^"'  "^^^ 
you  answered,  "The  Ar-r.-nM,      l.  ^'""ijratcd,  ami 

<««pleasureci;udej;o^  ^    ;^^-'^''-'    ^^  «'-cle  of 
she  did  not  know  where  thT  ^      '"""'^^"-'"^^•.  because 
be.  and  betrayed  ilb  \  '  /   "'"""^  ''^''-'^'-  "^i^'ht , 
-dded  that  it  L  in  Sout^ir::^'  ..  V  "  ^"''^^^-^'^ 
very  well,"  she  answered ;  "  th^e  wl  '  ^"''  ^  ^"'^^ 

during  the  American  Wa     It  is  J  n  ""  ^"""'  ^^''^'  '^''^ 
♦"ere  under  Jefferson  Davis  "     ^0"^°"  '"^"^  ^^  -t 
;eiTe,  my  estimable  young  friend  tha^h™"  """  '°  °'^" 
french  call  a  fine  opportunity  fn;  Jl'  ""''  ^^^'  ^^e 
but  you  missed  it.    Ld  w  fh  /n      t"^-  ^°"'  ^^"t'"^' 
(always  dangerous  to  the  pl^cl  of  f"    r'f"  '°^  ''""^^ 
to  explain  to  the  good  lad/that  th    r    '''  ^°"  ^^^an 
though  in  South  America  was  lit      ^^"T'  ""^P^^^^^, , 
States  of  the  Union.    ^'JslTl        °'  ^'^  ^^^^^^^m 

nisied  to  a  scene  of  which  I J 
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™"  ""!=  *=  embarrassed  and  u„»iUi„g  „;,„,,,  y„„^  „  — 
.«^  vehemently  affirmed  .ha.  all  .he  Sou.he™  L.!  kTk  ' 
under  Jefferson  Davis,  .ha.  she  knewThe  ftc;  w.'^f ° 
thai  It  had  always  been  kno>vn  .o  everlon.  ?•  *'' 
wax,  and  .ha,  conseqnen.ly,  as  he  A  g^  ^t/S  *' 
was  in  South  Ameriea,  ,he  Argentine  Ef^Ki  u  7  '" 
under  Jefferson  Davis.'    Rapi^rw^^rJuh  .MsT 

nex.  that  .here  had  ever  been  such  a  .bin?  as  a  war  tZ 
tween  the  North  and  .he  South."    Then  v  !,    ■ 
turn,  lost  temper,  and  you  fetched  an  aUasT  •he'""" 
pose  of  explaining  that  .he  Sou.herr.  divist  of  he  '"' 
men.  of  Ameriea  was  not  the  Southern  ht^'fT 

landed  when  they  prosecute  an  aigumen.  with  ,h!7 
rant,  in  the  thankless  olHce  of  the  schooW,  '    T°" 
we.  actu^ly  .^i„g  ,  ,i„,  ^„„,  „„.her°:trin  ^t 
graphy!    She  was  not  grateful  to  you  for  vour  maTS 
a..er..io„s.    She  glanced  a.  the  book  Jpeol  i„t  '? 
an  offered  dish  which  they  dislike.    She  does  notunder 
CtS'h  s'  -P-ntation  of  places  in  geo« 
lopography  has  never  been  qu  te  clear  tr,  \.Z    \t 
nttle  geographical  lecture  i.i.ld.  b:!  ^Lltw  U 
clouded  the  countenance,  but  did  not  illuminate  thTjn 
derstandmg.     The  distinction  between  South  America 
and  the  Southern  States  is  not  easy  to  the  non-l^"^: 
mmd  under  any  circumstances,  but  when  amour proplX 
mvolved  It  becomes  impossible 

kmd  wuh  adies  is  simply  to  say  .«..what  is  true,  for  Ae 
acquittal  of  your  o.  ^  conscience,  but  after  that  to  remain 
SI  ent  on  that  top.c,  leaving  the  last  word  to  the  lady 
who  wUl  probably  simply  re-affirm  what  she  has  alre^y 
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53.1  f)  T^  '™™™™™— ■— ^ ^ 

'<'>ayfa.,fi™,,,rt,f,^fj;j;  would  have  been     ™. 

a  pan  of  ,he  seceded  States  TniZiT'T  """=  ""' 
Union,  with  a  brief  and  dJi    ,  ^"  ''""  ">  •>•« 

tioa     Your„,other,v„Jdt'f  «T'"""'^^  «P'-»»- 
ttis,  and  would  probably  have  haT.L  f "  ""™"<'  '')' 
matter  would  have  ended  thir.    .      .    "  ""<''  ■""  «« 
-"o  is  in  a  position    f^'S:  ^-O- «e„d  of  ™ine. 
farther,  and  is  determinj  ,„  agree  wiZ-'"''  ^  "'" 
'aw  in  everything.    He  alwL  """  '"""■er-in- 

«ons.  She  is  a/re„chwo,lr:„?h"",  '°  ""  """">- 
to  use  AlgH^^^i  A/n^r-T'T  l'"'"  ^-^^^tomed 
body  =poke  of  the  cl:  of  g^T  '=™=-  ^°"- 
Africa.  "Then  it  beloL  r^T  "°P=  ^  ''«"8  fa 
ongs  .0  France."  "OuTch^^  ^re"'h"  ^'"^  "- 
".s  usual  fomrula;  ••  vous  ave^  .Ssol' "       '"™""'' ''° ' 

said,  "to  argue  with  mv  I/7    \.  ^'^^'^  since,"  he  I 

«;tle  things  f^^^^eS't^^  Tut  it^^^^  ^^^^  ^- 
of  chronic  ill-humour  and  led  tol      T  ^''  '"^  ^  ''^'^ 
temper,  and  it  did  not  improve  h Tr  '     J  "  ^^^"^^  ^^^ 
We  adopted  the  plan  o^ILtualT       ^"^  ^^"^^  ^' 
charmingly.     Whatever  she  afSms  "'  ^'  «^^  °" 

*nd  all  is  well.     My  friends  a^f™!/  ''''"'  *°  '^  °"^'^' 
contradictoiy  truth  disturb,  n  .'  ''"'^  ^^^^  «<>  do 

A  system  of  tl^is  t  nd  1    ,'  """^^'  tranquillity." 

-kes  the  least  conttdcrntrr\V°'"P'^^^'^'  -^^ 
better  that  they  should  It  least  1      'k'  '°  '^''"-     ^^  ^ 

-c  preceded  oJrir.n:;t:;:-\---| 
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one,  and  we  do  not  always  adequately  realize  it.  A 
lady  like  your  mother,  who  never  really  went  through 
any  intellectual  discipline,  who  has  no  notion  of  intel- 
lectual accuracy  in  anything,  is  compelled  by  the  irre- 
sistible feminine  instinct  to  engage  her  strongest  feelings 
in  every  discussion  that  arises.  A  woman  can  rarely 
detach  her  mind  from  questions  of  persons  to  apply  it  to 
questions  of  fact.  She  does  not  think  simply,  "  Is  that 
true  of  such  a  thing  ? "  but  she  thinks,  "  Does  he  love 
me  or  respect  me?"  The  facts  about  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  the  American  War  were  probably  quite 
indifferent  to  your  mother ;  but  your  opposition  to  what 
she  had  asserted  seemed  to  her  a  failure  in  affection,  and 
your  attempt  to  teach  her  a  failure  in  respect.  This 
feeling  in  women  is  far  from  being  wholly  egoistic.  They 
refer  everything  to  persons,  but  not  necessarily  to  their 
own  persons.  Whatever  you  affirm  as  a  fact,  they  find 
means  of  interpreting  as  loyalty  or  disloyalty  to  some 
person  whom  they  either  venerate  or  love,  to  the  head  of 
religion,  or  of  the  State,  or  of  the  family.  Hence  it  is 
always  dangerous  to  enter  upon  intellectual  discussion  of 
any  kind  with  women,  for  you  are  almost  certain  to 
offend  them  by  setting  aside  the  sentiments  of  veneration, 
affection,  love,  which  they  have  in  great  strength,  in 
order  to  reach  accuracy  in  matters  of  fact,  which  the? 
neither  have  nor  care  for. 
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LETTER  I. 

TO  A  YOUNG  ENGLISH  NOBLEMAN. 

Charles  D.ckens-Shopkeepers  in  English  literature-Pride  of 
anstomt.c  -gnorance-Pursuits  tabooed  by  the  spirit  of  c:«te- 
f.!!  r?  ^'i ''''':'''  '"  intellectual  pursuits-Studies  that^d^ 
gentdity-Smcenty  of  interest  needed  for  genuine  culture-The 
exclus.veness  of  scholarly  caste-Its  bad  Luence  on  o.  tsiler^ 

-Feehngof  Bun,s  towards  schoIars-Sureness  of  class-in  inct- 
cha^^r  r'  °'  'f  ^^y-R^tum  to  nomadic  life  and  he 
chase-Advantages  and  possibilities  of  life  in  the  higher  clLi 

It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  authorship  to  have  corre- 
spondents in  the  most  widely  different  positions,  and  by 
means  of  their  frank  and  friendly  letters  (usually  much 
more  frank  than  any  oral  communication)  to  gain  a  singu- 
larly accurate  insight  into  the  working  of  circumstances 
on  the  human  intellect  and  character.  The  same  post 
that  brought  me  your  last  letter  brought  news  about 
another  of  my  friends  whose  lot  has  been  a  striking  con- 
trast  to  your  own.* 
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Let  me  dwell  upon  this  contrast  for  a  few  minutes. 
All  the  sunsbme  appears  to  have  been  on  vour  side,  and 
a^l  the  shadow  on  his.     I3orn  of  highly  cultivated  pa  en^ 
n  the  highest  rank  m  England  under  royalty  you  ha^ 
hved  rom  the  beginning  amongst  the  molt  effidLt  dd 
to  culture  and  Nature  has  so  endowed  you  that  instead 
of  becoming  indifferent  to  these  things'from  famiSri; 
you  have  learned  to  value  them  more  and  more  in  eve^' 
successive  year.     The  plainest  statement  of  your  advIZ 
tages  would  sound  like  an  extract  from  one  of  i>isre^ 
novels.    Your  father's  principal  castle  is  situated  an.ongs 
the  fines   scenery  m  Britain,  and  his  palace  in  London  i 
filled  with  masterpieces  of  art.     Wherever  you  have  Hved 
you  have  been  surrounded  by  good  literature  and    uli 
vated  friends.     Your  health  is  steadily  robust,  you  ca^ 
ravel  wherever  you  choose,  and  all  the  benefi  s  of  all 
the  capitals  of  Europe  belong  to  you  as  much  as  to  the" 
own  citizens.     In  all  these  gifts  and  opportunities  there 
IS  but  one  evil-the  bewilderment  of  thllr  multipL  y 

situ^t^'^-v::^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    ^-JT  ^°'^-^'^^^ 

^\A  .^       r  '    "^  ^^J'S'     ^vhen  s  X  years 

earn  a  1  ttle  towards  my  own  support.  I  continued  there 
till  fourteen,  when  through  an  unlucky  incident  I  wis 
-ade  a  hopeless  cripple.     At  that  day  \  was  ea  Lnglh 

boy  of  that  age  got  m  the  lead  mines.     I  suffered  much 
for  two  years  ;  after  fnat.  became  much  easier,  bu^  my 
legs  were  quite  useless,  and  have  continued  so  up  tl  the 
present  time      The  right  thigh-bone  is  decayed,  has  no 
got  worse  these  nine  years;  therefore  I  conclude  tLri 

)t^ vents,  for  life  ts  sweet  even  at  this  cost;  not  but  what  I 
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could  die  quiclly  cnougl,,  I  dare  say.     I  have  not  been 
idle  these  years.  .  .  ." 

(Here  permit  me  to  introduce  a  parenthesis.  He 
cerun.ly  had  not  been  idle.  He  had  educated  hin.self 
up  to  such  apomt  that  he  could  really  appreciate  both 

both.     H.S  letters  to  me  were  the  letters  of  a  cultivated 
gen  leman    and  he  used  invariably  to  insert  little  pen- 
sketches,  whtch  were  done  with  a  light  and  reHnedhand.) 
I  can  do  anyihmg  almost  in  bed~cxcept  getting  up 
I  am  now  twenty-two  years  old.,     My  father  was  a  miner 
but  IS   now  unable  to  work.     I  have  only  one  brothe; 
workmg,  and  we  are  about  a  dozen  of  us  ;  consequently 
we  are  not  m  the  most  nourishing  circu.nstances  but  a 
fnend  has  put  it  m  n.y  power  to  learn  to  etch.     I  have 
got  the  tools  and  your  handbook  on  the  subject  " 

1  hese  extracts  are  iVon,  his  nrst  letter.     Afterwards  he 

wrote  me  others  which  tnade  me  leel  awed  and  humbled 

by  the  „.anly  cheerfulness  with  uhicii  he  bore  a  lot  so 

dreary,  and  by  the  firmness  of  resolution  he  showed  in 

his  pursuits.     He  could  not  quit  his  bed.  but  that  was 

not  the  worst;  he  could  not  even  sit  up  in  bed.  and  yet 

he  contrived,  I  know  not  how.  both  to  write  and  draw 

and  etch  on  copper,  managing  the  plaguy  chemicals,  and 

even  prmting  his  own  proofs.     His  bed  was  on  wheels 

on  a  sort  of   light  iron  carriage,  and  he   saw   nature 

out-o  -doors.    AH  the  gladness  of  physical  activity  was 

completely  blotted   out  of  his  existence,  and  in   th^ 

said  that     hfe  was  sweet."     O  marvel  of  all  marvels 
now  could  that  hfe  be  sweet  I  ' 

Aided  by  a  beautiful  patience  and  resignation  the  lamp 
the  mmd  burned  with  a  steady  brightness,  fed  by  his 
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daily  studies.    In  the  winters,  however,  the  diseased  limb 
gave  him  prolonged  agony,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1872 
to  avoid  the  months  of  torture  that  lay  before  him,  he 
had  himself  put  in  the  railway  and  sent  off,  in  his  bed, 
to  Edinburgh,  sleeping  in  a  waiting-room  on   the  way 
There  was  no  one  to  attend  him,  but  he  trusted,  not 
vamly,  to  the  humanity  of  strangers.    Just  aboui  the  same 
time  your  lordship   went   northwards  also,  with   many 
friends,  to  enjoy  the  noble  scenery,  and  the  excitement 
of  noble  sport.    My  poor  cripple  got  to  Edinburgh,  got 
a  glimpse  of  Scott's  monument  and  the  Athenian  pillars, 
and  submitted  himself  to  the  surgeons.     They  rendered 
him  the  best  of  services,  for  they  ended  his  pains  for  ever. 
So  I  am  to  get  no  more  of  those  wonderfully  brave 
I  and  cheerful  letters  that  were  written  from  the  little  bed 
on  wheels.     I  miss  them  for  the  lessons  they  quite  un- 
consciously conveyed.       He  fancied  that  he   was   the 
learner,  poor  lad !  and  I  the  teacher,   whereas   it  was 
altogether  the  other  way.      He  made  me  feel  what  a 
blessing  it  is,  even  from  the  purely  intellectual  point  of 
I  view,  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  bed  after  the  night's  rest, 
and  go  from  one  room  to  another.     He  made  me  under- 
stand the  value  of  every  liberty  and  eveiy  power,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  taught  me  to  bear  more  patiently 
every  limit,  and  inconvenience,  and  restriction. 

In  comparing  his  letters  with  yours  I  have  been 
struck  by  one  reflection  predominantly,  which  is,  the 
entire  absence  of  class-sentiment  in  both  of  you.  No- 
body,  not  in  the  secret,  could  guess  that  one  set  of 
letters  came  from  a  palace  and  the  other  set  from  a 
poor  miner's  cottage ;  and  even  to  me,  who  do  not  see 
the  habitations  except  by  an  effort  of  the  memory  or 
imagination,  there  is  nothing  to  recall  the  immensity  of 
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the  social  distance  that  separatcT^;;^^;^^^^;;^^. 

welcome  correspondents.     It  is  rl..nr  J  u  ^ 

of  thpm  iv,  I      ■•        ,  " '^  Clear,  of  course,  that  one 

but  n     1  '"'?  '^''^'^  '''^^"^^^'-  ^'^'^'^    '^e  other, 

but  neither  wrote  from  the  point  of  view  wluch  ,nark 
-  caste  or  class.     It  was  n.y  habit  to  write  to  yo     an. 

Is  It  not  that  the  love  and  pursuit  of  culture  load  each 
o    us  out  of  hKs  class,  and  that  class-views  of  any  k'nd 
whether  of  the  aristocracy,  or  of  the  middle  cl.  "s  o    oj 
«-  people    mevitably  narrow  the  nnnd  and  hinder  i 
from  rece,vmg  pure  truth?     Have  you  ever  known  Inv 
person  who  hved  habitually  in  the  notions  of  a  c  ^th  I 
or  low,  w,t  out  incapacitating  himself  in  a  greater  or  le^ 
degree  or  breadth  and  delicacy  of  perception  ?    It "^  m 
o  me  that  the  largest  and  best  minds,  although  thy  have 
been  born  and  nurtured  in  this  caste  or  that,  and  nZ 
contmue  to  conform  externally  to  ius  customs,      ;  !^ 
emancipate  themselves  from  it  intellectually,  and  a  rLe 
a  sort  of  neutral  region,  where  d.e  light  ll  colourless 
and  clear,  and  equal,  hke  plain  daylight  out  of  doors.    So 
soon  as  vve  attam  the  forge.fuh.ess  of  self,  and  be  ome 
absorbed  m  our  pursuits  for  their  own  sak  s,  ther2! 
of  caste  drops  off  fron,  us.     It  was  not  a  mark  o  c    t    ^ 
n   rycho  lirahe.  but  rather  of  the  imperfections  of  h 
culture  that  he  felt  so  strongly  the  difficulty  of  concilU 
mg  sctent.  c  pursuits  with  the  obligations  of  noble  b^L 
nd  began  his  public  discourses  on  astronomy  by  te  11  ng 
a.s  audience  that  the  work  w^as  ill-suited  to  hi^  sodal 
positton-hesitating,  too,  even  about  authorship  fro" 
read  of  social  degradation.     And  to  take  an'nst^^c 
trom   the  opposite  extreme  of  human  society,  Robert 
Burns  betrayed  the  same  imperfecfon  of  culturelnhis 
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dedicalion  to  the  >rer„bers  of  the  C»Iedonia„  Hunt  when 

folks  tha  he  »as  ■•  bred  to  the  plough,  and  indepe 'dent  • 
Both  of  these  men  had  been  unfavourably  situated  for  the 

esslou.  i^h      T"""  °' ^'"'^^'^  ^™- 'W--a»i, 
ness  about  themselves  and  their  social  position     Shelle. 

Tut  o:  -""arh"  ?; ""'"  °'  ""^'"""^^  -"'''°  s 

cm  out ,    and  he  d,d  not  say  this  from  the  point  of  view 

but  fro,^  the  broadly  human  point  of  view,  on  which 
.he  finest  rntellects  hke  to  take  their  stand  Shelley  P«. 
cetved  that  Byron's  aristocracy  narrowed  him,  and  made 
1..S  sympathies  less  catholic  than  they  might  have  Teel 

mr:f"she7 ''  T ";"''  °'  '"^  '•'^"-^  °f  ~ 

mate  of  Shelley's  ;  ,f  a  doubt  existed  it  would  be  removed 
by  Byron's  alternative  for  a  poet,  "solitude,  or  high  Ufe  " 
Another  man  of  genius,  whose  loss  we  Lve  fecendy 

crarirlirTh"^"''  '^  "^  ™"»»*^  'o  "«  "^  - 
Td  d  rr  •         *    u."  """='">■  •°  "«•  "  i"='fce.  that 

noblemen  whom  he  esteemed.    The  works  of  Charles 
D,ckens  would  have  been  more  accurate  as  pLureTo 
Enghsh  Itfe,  certainly  more  comprehensively  ace  i 

he  could  have  fel,  for  the  aristocracy  tha^  hearty  and 

■he  people.  But  the  narrowness  of  Dickens  is  more 
excusable  than  that  of  Byron,  because  a  kTndly  heart 
more  easdy  enters  into  the  feelings  of  those  J,om  h 
can  often  p,ty  than  of  those  who  appear  to  be  Med 

at-irCs^ftVtir?  ^'  -  -« 
-b  sympathy  b;rirerwh.r.s:;:::ror 
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I  have  often  thought  that  a  sign  of  aristocratic  narrow- 
ness n  many  English  authors,  inch,ding  some  of  t  e  molt 
popular  authors  of  the  div  is  fh*.  .  .1  '"'^"^^^^ 
shoDlceenprc      'vw  .'         ^  ^^^  ^'^^y  speak  of 

nlnil    V  ^"°''"''  ''^^^  '"'"Sht  be  easily  avoided 

Happily  for  our  convenience  there  are  a  gLt  manv 
shopkeepers  in  England,  so  that  there  is  no  Tck  of  th^ 
matenals  for  study  ;  but  our  novelists  appear  to  co    i  ' 

ptZlaT'-^'"^  of  Englishmen  as 'u'n worthy  of  any 
patient  and  serious  portraiture.     You  may  remember  Mr 
Anthony  Trollope's  "Struggles   of  Brown.  Jones    a  ^ 
Robmson  "  which  appeared  in  the  Cor.M   J^,,l' 

instance  of  the  way  the  class  is  treated  in  our  literature  • 

lennysons  It  may  be  presumed  that  there  is  material 
for  grave  and  respectful  treatment  of  this  extensile  a^ 
but  our  poets  and  novelists  do  not  seem  to  hive  d  ! 
covered,  or  sought  to  discover,  the  secret  of  that    re    . 

Z    frim   "''""'  °'  ^'^  P"^"'^^^^  °^  -^^«  P--nts 

hood  in?.    '"^  ""'  P°'^^'"^'>'   °^  ''-'  g^»tleman- 
hood    n  a  draper  or  a  grocer,  and  blinds  them  to  the 

esthetic  beauty  or  grandeur  which  may  be  asl  Ltly 

C-Zedlat^  ^'™"^'  ^°  '^  -''  ''^  ^-P^"^  °^ 

maI'V/r  """'"  ""T^"'''  ""'''  °^^^"  >^^P^  t''^  entire 
mass  of  the  upper  classes  in  ignorance  of  most  valu- 
able and  important  branches  of  knowledge.  The  poor 
have  been  ignorant,  yet  never  proud  of  their  igno  ance 

tarTot".  ''^^  "^"  "^  P^^"'^  °^  belongfto  cas  e 
a^ays,  not  always  to  what  we  should  caU  an  aristo- 

c-tic  caste,  but  to  the  c^ste-feeling  in  one  cC  or 
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another.      1  he  prule  of  the  feudal  baron  in  being  tota-lv 
.lluerate  amounted  to  self-exclusion  from  all  intelS 
culture  and  we  may  still  find  living  instances  oa^' 
self-exclus.on  Irom  culture,  of  which  pride  is  the  onlv 
■notive.     There  are  people  who  pass  tlLr  time    .   wlu 

t  seems  to  them  a  more  gentlemanly  sort  of  life  than 
the  devotion   to  son.e  great  and  wofthy  Pursuit  whch 
woud  have  given  the  keenest  zest  and  relish    o  thet 
whole  existence  (besides  making  them  usefu    membe" 
of  society  which  they  are  not),  but  which  happens  to 
be  tabooed  for  them  by  the  prejudices  of  their  caste 
There  are  many  studies,  in  themselves  noble  and  use  ^' 
that  a  man  of  good  family  cannot  follow  with  the  earnes  ' 
ness  and  the  sacrifice  of  time  necessary  to  success    n 
ter^wUhout  incusing  the  disapprobatio!;:n-:^S^ 
If  this  disapprobation  were  visited  on  the   breaker  of 
as  e  regulations  because  he  neglected  some  other  cul 
tu  e,  there  would  still  be  something  reasonable  in  it ;  but 
th^  IS  not  the  case.     The  caste-regulation  forbid    the 
mos    honourable   and   instructive  labour  when  it  doe! 
not  forbid  the  most  unprofitable  idleness,  the  most  utt 
throwing  away  of  valuable   time   and  faculty.     Tycho 
Brahe  feared  to  lose  caste  in  becomin,,  the  most  fllus- 
tnous   astronomer  of   his    time;   but    he  would    have 
had   no  such   apprehension,   nor  any  ground  for  such 
apprehension,  if  instead  of  being  impelled  to  noble  work 
by  a  high  intellectual   instinct,  he  had   been  impelled 
by  meaner  passions  to  unlimited  self-indulgence.     Even 
in  our  own  day  these  prejudices  are  still  strong  enou<^h 

m  great  darkness  about  natural  knowledge  of  all  kinds 
and  about  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life     How  few 


AlffSlVCAACy  ./.VZ.  /./..,/acV.V/CK 


gentlemen  luve  been  tautrlu  J/T  "^ 

few  are  accrately  ac'  t  /  ,       T  "''"'"''^'^' ^"'' ^ow 

inventions  of  the  a  "'         ''   ""^  ''''  ^'^'^  P-^tical 


aSi 


Tin 


in  these  d.ys    keeiffh.-n  "^•'^''■"-■'*^'"t""ent  does  not 

strong  coiistruciiv.^  ■,«  J  ^""^   '''>"   'i^^l  a 

because   il,c-se  hun.bic   vvorkniir  f,„       ,  '^'"''"^"■"H 
its  nature.     F„,  ray  „.,"'',  h'       T  ?'"-'"™'-=  "^ 

or  six  ,„i„  ..r^f  '  .a  r" 'Vr'  '"  ''""'■  '''"  "- 
aob,eraa„  „„„.,  it„'o  r^,a  e^lllr"""  "''"* 
of  fathoming,  always  ivith   rr!       '  """"'""''='' 

depths  Of  i,,t,d  nXe  ,hat  t  T'™'*"™'  '«  ""= 
"he  properties  of  sto„7 ?  h  .    ^      "'"''  "°  ™"=  ^l""" 

^ew^a,,.,:rn;:.--^^^^^^^^ 

iJiit  there  is  something  in  cast^.  .=,  .fJrv,     * 
prejudicial  to  cuknrH  h  ^^^^^-s^  itiment  even  more 

the  affectation  o        on^"  T""'^'  ''"^''  ^"^  ^'^^^  - 
ofknowledTe  in  V   rirotr"  '"  "^^^•"  '^^"^^- 

Lici;^  o;  t^tn-r  tV"  ^t  ~^  --^^  -^ 

amount  of  thi.tindl^;J^'?  '^^^  ^^^"  ^"  •'^•"ense 
scholarship,  and  we  kno    f        °"  '"  ''^''^  ^°  ^'^^^'^^^ 

authors  whom  th  v  n'e'"  ".'  "J'^'^  ^"^^^  °^  ^'--' 

-yhave  h^  p:t'dr;ortth::r "  r-  ^^ 

from  time  to  tim>    to   h  happened  to  me 

t'm.,   to  hear  men  affirm   the  absolute 
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necessity  of  classical  reading  to  distinction  of  thought 
and  manner,  and  yet  to  be  aware  at  the  same  time,  from 
close  observation  of  their  habits,  that  those  very  men 
entirely  neglected  the  sources  of  that  culture  in  which 
they  professed  such  earnest  faith.     The  explanation  is. 
that  as  classical  accomplishments  are  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  evidences  of  gentility,  whoever  speaks  loudly 
in  their  favour  affirms  that  he  has  tlie  tastes  and  pre- 
ferences   of   a   gentleman.       It   is   like   professing   the 
fashionable   religion,    or    belonging    to    an    aristocratic 
shade  of  opinion  in  politics.     I  have  not  a  doubt  that 
all   alTectations   of  this  kind  are   injurious   to  genuine 
culture,  for  genu  me  culture  requires  sincerity  of  interest 
before  everything,  and  the  fashionable  affectations,  so  far 
from  attracting  sincere  men  to  the  departments  of  learn- 
ing  which  happen  to  be  d  la  mode,  positively  drive  them 
away,  just  as  many  have   become    Nonconformists  be- 
cause  the  established  religion  was  considered  necessary 
to  gentihty,  who  might  have  remained  contented  with  its 
ordinances  as  a  simple  discipline  for  their  souls 

I  dislike   the  interference  of  genteel  notions  in  our 
studies  for  another  reason.     They  deprive  such  culture 
as  we  may  get  from  them,  of  one  of  '1  o  most  precious 
results  of  culture,  the  enlargement  of  o.r  .yn.nathyfor 
others.      If  we   encourage   ourselves    in   the  ,.ride  of 
scholarly  caste,  so  far  as  to  imagine  tftat  we  who  have 
made  Latm  verses  are  above  comparison  with  all  who 
have  never  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  that  particular 
way  we  are  not  likely  to  give  due  and  serious  attention 
to  the  Ideas  of  people  whom  we  are  pleased  to  consider 
;  .aeducated;  and  yet  it  may  happen  that  these  people 
are  som.^imes  our  intellectual  superiors,  and  that  theii 
I  Ideas  cc  :icem  us  very  closely.    But  this  is  only  half  the 


'^olJlrZ^'^'T  °'  °"  ^•-tempt'cmbitters  the 

as  an  inc.  /  -^  "■^>'  mention  Robert  Bums 

.ep 'rat  on  L?"'  '^""''^  ''  '^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  -  l^-"- of 

he  was  the.r  tme  and  legitin^ate  successor,  as    he  Cer^ 
of  an  authentic  Church  feel  themselves  to  be  succe  so^ 
and   representatives    of   saints    and    nn!  .i         u 
cathprpr?  f«  »k  •  ,       !>ainrs    and    apostles  who  are 

gathered  to  the.r  everlasting  rest.     But  poor  Burns  knew 

whoL"  '''-"i^"  "'^'  '^  ^^"^^  scholarship  gave  an 

uuiy  genius  as   the   illegitimate   offsorin^  of 

"Thercs  ither  poets,  much  your  betters, 
Far  seen  in  Greek,  deep  men  o'  letters, 
Hae  thought  they  had  ensur-d  their  debtor* 

A'  future  ages ; 
J^m>  moths  deform  in  shapeless  tatters. 
Their  unknown  pages. " 

And  again,  in  another  poem— 

"  A  set  o'  dull,  conceited  hashes 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college  classes  f 
2^  gang  in  stirks,  and  tome  out  asses, 

,  /ya««  truth  to  speak  ; 

Am  syne  they  think  to  clinch  Parnassu. 
By  dint  o'  Greek'." 
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'xs"-'  educated  ™e;rdi„,i::;v  """  ■""■=  ■""  «"■ 

SS?  Uas  a„<:  coding  r  to  a  nr  T  "'"^^^  '""' 
improved  their  noetic  ftcultvl,'  ''  ''  "^  "  ""•• 
the  masterpieces'o  ,Lt  ,  f  '='  "V"'"""'""'^'^  """ 
blamed  for  tl,i,  i„i„sti  ' .  1  f"""  "  "°'  '°  ''» 

Greek  was  the  mafo    ' ',    ,     ,T"  "  '"'"'^  '>'=«"^e 

but  he  never  :rLitv;s'',:i:-'r:T'^' 
anX";:;^t,;e^\i:n^;i-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

effectual  barrier  a-ainsf  M^       ^^  ^''^ely  to  he  the  most 

Casses  and  the  .^r,  ''^^^Z;:^J7-f^ 
industry  and  commf^rro  ,.,..         "^^'^-^^ness  of  Greek  m 

had  toLn  theTS  ZZ  ^^  T  '''''  '''' 
It,  and  even  the  strange  ditfic"  r  n  .  T  ^  "^''^''' 
(t-"gh  in  reality  the  al    ,  J  '^^tte  of '  ''^'"'^^' 

ensured  a  degree  of  awful  ven  ra  ic  „  fo  ^  '°-"'""'"^' 
into  its  mysteries      Th        ;'^"^'^^''""  '«'  those  initiated 

or  Ouotin/Stnd  G  e:,c  ;:    et.hr-  '""''""'  '^^ 
^«/w.«.  places,  was  a  stmncr  i  r  ^   ""  'gnorant  in  their 

"////<■       \         '  **^'*^  a  strong  defensive  weannn  nf  tu  ■ 

/<v,.w     they  used  it  withnnt  «.,-     .        t   '  ^ ''-"'  '''^■'^^'  ^"^ 

/rtWfw^Mrtt        ■'.       '  "•  witnout  scruple.     Everv  vpir  r^., 

able ;.  the  ™r :;  'z'lf ,""^  f '"  '^-  "-■'■ 

as  a  means  nf  .„     ,     7    '      ''  '^'^  '"  '"=  '^lied  in«,„ 

<l-wi„g  back  .nanyltXs  o     ,""  '''°"  "''""  '^ 
stih.  nf  r    V        ,     -^   '"'^"i^eis  of  the  aristocracy  to  a 
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barian  feeling  has  revived  of  hfH    ^  f.  r 
were  self-conscious   enough)   ll'/d/  ^''' 

son>e  such  words  as  these  :--     ^  ''P''^''°"   '" 

"It  is  not  by  learning  and  genius  that  we  can  hold 
the  highest  place,  but  by  the  daz^Iin.      u-, 
ternal  splendour    n  those  costlv  n  i^  T""  "^  ^^■ 

plainest  evidence  of  ^ur  poTJ'  '     ruTh"';  '''  ''' 
equipages  on   the  land,  bU^^l  y^  ^^^  tT'^'l 
let  our  recreations  be  public  and'exp  n  iT  ZTJ 
people  may  not  easily  lose  sight  of  us    anH 
that  there  is  a  gulf  of  differenc    b  twe'en  our^r '"^T 
theirs.     Why  should  u     -nU     .  ,  ''"'^^^"  o"r  hfe  and 

students  read,  we  wh       ^    Tori'  T  ''^  ''''''' 

month  in  the  year  ^T     he    Z^  ^      ""''  ^°'  ^^^^>^ 

P^asu^swhicrle^beltt^r^^^^^^^^^^ 

all,  this   IS  the   best    evidence   of  our  suprioritv     .    ' 

let   us   take   them   magnificently,   like   EnS  ^    ^" 

and  lords."  English   princes 

Even  the  invention  of  railwav.:  Ur.^  j 
entirely  unforeseen  re»ul.  of  I  iZ  ^''"'f''^  *= 
barbarism.  If  there  is  oneMil  .  ?  "'"""  "' 
civilization  it  is  iixi^  ^  r^  Men  '  I'lt  ."'=""«"'*" 
the  tran„.i,  fol.owt^g  0,^^^  ^;^,:^'^  ^ 
.hat  th,  student  should  remain  for  n,  Is  oTZ 

yearm  h,s  own  library  or  laboratory,  surrotmdei  W    n 
.s  .m,„e„,e,„s  of  culture.     But  therLre  Zt  of'th 
«hes,  rank  ,n  the  England  of  to-day  who  e  e  telt 
as  tnuch  „omad,c  as  that  of  Red  Indians  in  the  rlserved 
l.n,iorres  of  North  America.    You  cannot  ,  T 

"hereabouts  without  consulting    hemo  .TT  *™ 
l«,«r.     Their  life  may  be  quite'accura™;  ,    ^JL": 
return,  ou  a  scale  of  unprecedented  splendour  an^ 
'on.  ,0  the  life  of  tribes  in  that  stage'of  "hulnt J„; 
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ment  which  is  known  as  the  period  of  the  chase.  They 
migrate  from  one  hunting-ground  to  another  as  the  dimi 
nution  of  the  game  impels  them.  Their  residences,  vast 
and  substantial  as  they  are,  serve  only  as  tents  and 
wigwams.  The  existence  of  a  monk  in  the  cloister,  of  a 
prisoner  in  a  fortress,  is  more  favourable  to  the  intellect 
than  theirs. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  re-appearances  of  the 
savage  nature  at  the  very  summit  of  modem  civilization, 
the  life  of  a  great  English  nobleman  of  to-day  command, 
so  much  of  what  the  intellectual  know  to  be  truly  de- 
sirable, that  it  seems  as  if  only  a  little  firmness  of  reso- 
lution were  needed  to  make  all  advantages  his  own. 
Surrounded  by  every  aid,  and  having  all  gates  open,  be 
sees  the  paths  of  knowledge  converging  towards  him  like 
railways  to  some  rich  central  city.     He  has  but  to  choose 
his   route,  and  travel  along  it  with  the  least   possible 
hmdrance  from  every  kind  of  friction,  in  the  society  of 
the  best  companions,  and  served  by  the  most  perfectly, 
tramed  attendants.     Might  not  our  lords  be  like  those 
brilliant  peers  who  shone  like  intellectual  stars  around 
the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  and  our  ladies  like  that  great 
lady  of   whom    said  a  learned   Italian,   "che  non  vi 
aveva  altra  dama  al   mondo   che  la  pareggiasse  nella 
cogmzione  delle  arti  e  nella   notizia  delle   scienze  e 
delle   hngue,"    wherefore  he   called  her  boldly,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  admiration,   ^^grande  anfitrite,  Diana 
nume  della  terra  r 
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TO  AN   ENGLISH    DEMOCRAT. 

The  libeml  and  illiberal  spirit  of  anstocncv    Th.  ^    • 

line-Substitution  of  external  Z  m^    ^7  """^  '°  ^"^"^  " 

life  of  nature-Value  07^^,1  '"""""""'*  '^°'-  realities-The  high 
narrow  .C^S^Lt^'^Z  "' %^'^'r-^diousness  of  the 
cracies  intolerant  of  di^nrv  ^^^^T^^'^'f  kn.ghthood-Demo- 
unifonn  type  Tl^S^^J^l^'^:!  t'Tr:'^' '"^ '^ '^''^ 
«=riptivc  anecdote-Knowledg  a^d  tas  re  eal  th"  Y  '" 
manners— Dr.  Arnold  nn  thJ^   k  7  '  themselves  in 

and  Italy-Abst'ce  ofT.  T"  ""^  S'""^"'^"  '"  France 

I-guag^defit  b;the  vuSri;;'ofr''t''"'  ^""'^  '"»""^^^- 
aristociatic  opinion^mLd    tint  of  1?'    "■  ''^^'^-I"""--  of 

phenomena,  Td  idei  ''^'^'^  °"'"  "'"''^  '°  ^'^-g^-  -d 

All  you  say  against  the  narrowness  of  the  aristocrahV 
spmt  ,s  true  and  to  the  point;  but  I  think  tha    you  Tnd 

teehng  which  are  essentially  distinct  from  each  other 
There  ,s  an  Uhberal  spirit  of  aristocracy,  and  there  S 
also  a  hberal  one.  The  illiberal  spirit  dol  not  des  re  o 
improve  itself,  having  a  full  and  firm  belief!  it  oJn 
absolute  perfection  ;  its  sole  anxiety  is  to  excUde  others 

wITee  hi     nf  "  f  "^  ''"  '^^P  ^'^^  '"■"•°"«  o"t. 

even  f!li;     ?     '  "°'  ^^^^  ^"  '^^^^^"^^  ^o  birth,  but  in 

ment-in  the  preference  for  certain  schools  and  college^ 
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for  class  reasons,  without  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
teaching— in  the  contempt  for  all  professions  but  two  or 
three,  without  regard  to  the  inherent  baseness  or  nobility 
of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  them :  so  that  the 
question  asked  by  persons  of  this  temper  is  not  whether 
a  man  has  been  well  trained  in  his  youth,  but  if  he  has 
been  to  Eton  and  Oxford  ;  not  whether  he  is  honourably 
laborious  in  his  manhood,  but  whether  he  belongs  to  the 
Bar,  or  the  Army,  or  the  Church.     This  spirit  is  evil  in 
its  influence,  because  it  s  ibstitutes  external  limitations 
for  the  realities  of  the  intellect  and  the  soul,  and  makes 
those  realities   themselves  of  no  account  wherever  its 
traditions  prevail.     This  spirit  cares  nothing  for  culture^ 
nothing  for  excellence,  nothing  for  the  superiorities  that 
make  men  truly  great ;  all  it  cares  for  is  to  have  reserved 
seats  in  the  great  assemblage  of  the  world.     \Vhatever 
you   do,  in  fairness  and  honesty,  against  this  evil  and 
inhuman  spirit  of  aristocracy,   the  best  minds  of  this 
age  approve ;  but  there  is  another  spirit  of  aristocracy 
which  does  not  always  receive  the  fairest  treatment  at 
your  hands,  and  which  ought  to  be  resolutely  defended 
against  you. 

There  is  really,  in  nature,  such  a  thing  as  high   life. 
There  is  really,  in  nature,  a  difference  between  the  life 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  culture,  and  fine  bodily  health, 
and  independence,  and  the  life  of  a  Sheffield  dry-grinder 
who  cannot  have  any  one  of  these  three  things.     It  is  a 
good  and  not  a  bad  sign  of  the  state  of  popular  intelli- 
gence when  the  people  does  not  wilfully  shut  its  eyes  to 
the  differences  of  condition   airorgst   men,  and  when 
those  who  have  the  opportunity  c  f  leading  what  is  truly 
the  high  life  accept  its  discipline  joyfully  and  have  a  just 
pride  in  keeping  themselves  ud  to  their  ideal.     A  life  of 
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act^ ;  of        .     "^r'"^'   °'  ^•^•"^^'•^^ted  intellectual 
activity,  of  freedom  from  petty  cares,  /.  higher  than  a 

nxio^   ^--?'   -d   viee,    and   stupidity,   and   sordid 
anxiety.     I  mamtam  that  it  is  right  and  wise  in  a  nation 

ife  as  the  existence  of  the  complete  gentleman,  and  that 
an  envious  democracy,  instead  of  rendering  a  ervice  o 
Itself,  does  exactly  the  contrary  when  it  cinnot  e  dur^ 
and  will  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  high-spirited  gentle 

•s  right  to  hate,  that  we  are  the  better  for  hating  with  all 

our  hearts;  and  one  of  the  things  that  I  hate  mo      and 

with  most  reason,  is  the  narrow  class-spirit  when  it  sets 

Itself  agamst    the    great   interests  of  mankind.     It  L 

odious  in  the  narrow-minded,  pompous,  selfish,  pitiless 

ar.tocrat  wo  thinks  that  the  sons  of  the  people  wer" 

made  by  Almighty  God  to  be  his  lacqueys  and  their 

daughters  CO  be  his  mistresses;  it  is  od.Ls'also,  to  te 

ful  as  odious,  in  the  narrow-minded,  envious  democrat 

who  cannot  oear  to  see  any  elegance  of  living,  or  grace 

of  manner    or  culture  of  mind  above  the  range  of  his 

own  capacity  ot  h"-;  own  purse. 

Let  me  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  followinc^ 
^vords,  wntten  by  one  young  nobleman  about  an"  rc^ 
young  nobleman,  and  reminding  us.  as  we  much  need 
to  be  reminded,  that  life  may  be  not  only  honest  and 
vigorous  but  also  noble  and  beautiful.  Robert  Lytton 
toys  of  Julian  Fane—  ^ 

nlJi  ^l  ^^';  ^  '^'"■''  '^^  "^"'^  ^'■^^^''"^'•l  ^"d  ^ccom- 
Phshed  gentleman  of  the  generation  he  adorned,  and 
by  this  generation,  at  least,  appropriate  place  should 
be  reserved  for  the  memory  of  a  man  in  whos. 
Character    the    most   universal    sympathy  with   all   the 
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intellectual  culture  of  his  age  was  united  to  a  refinement 
of  social  form,  and  a  perfection  of  personal  grace,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  its  intellectual  culture,  the  age  is  sadly  in 
want  of.     There   is   an   artistry  of  life   as   well   as   of 
literature,  and  the  perfect  knighthood  of  Sidney  is  no 
less  precious  to  the  world  than  the  genius  of  Spenser." 
It  is  just  this  "  perfect  knighthood "  that  an  envious 
democracy  sneers  at  and  puts  down.     I  do  not  say  that 
all  democracies  are  necessarily  envious,  but  they  often 
are  so,  especially  when  they  first  assert  themselves,  and 
whilst  in  that  temper  they  are  very  willing  to  ostracise 
gentlemen,  or  compel  them  to  adopt  bad  manners.     I 
have  some  hopes  that  the  democracies  of  the  future  may 
be  taught  by  authors  and  artists  to  appreciate  natural 
gentlemanhood ;  but  so  far  as  we  know  them  hitherto 
they  seem  intolerant  of  dignity,  and  disposed  to  attribute 
it  (very  unjustly)  to  individual  self-conceit.     The  person- 
ages most  popular  in  democratic   countries   are   often 
remarkably  deficient  in  dignity,  and  liked  the  better  for 
the  want  of  it,  whilst  if  on  the  positive  side  they  can 
display  occasional  coarseness  they  become  more  popular 
still.  Then  I  should  say,  that  although  democratic  feeling 
raises  the  lower  classes  and  increases  their  self-respect, 
which  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  imaginable  benefits 
to  a  nation,  it  has  a  tendency  to  fix  one  uniform  type  of 
behaviour  and  of  thought  as  the  sole  type  in  conformity 
with  what  is  accepted  for  "  common  sense,"  and    that 
type  can  scarcely,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  very 
elevated  one.     I  have  been  much  struck,  in  France,  by 
the  prevalence  of  what  may  be  not  inaccurately  defined 
as  the  commercial  traveller  type,  even  in  classes  where 
you  would  scarcely  expect  to  meet  with  it.    One  little 
descriptive  anecdote  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Having 
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in  the  midst  of  the  meal    ,  1  ""  ""'"^^-  "'xi         " 

After  a  bow  to  the  hiil"  r'"t  V'"'" ''"''''"'S  ^ ':'g^r-^-'F'' '^ 
and  took  a  chair  a  it^e  al  t'  b  T  "      '°  '"  ""^"""S      *"'" 
resumed  his  hat  and  we^oS  sn  T'  °'''^'''"'  ""■    «' 
that  rather  surprised  me  unIT'""""  ""■  "  -'«-^*- 

Putonearmon  '^^  .M^llTZZZ^T     "^ 
I  perceived  that  it  was  Hir,„  /  ?    """S ''"wii.  and 

*e  nails  had  edg  s ^  e tn?  "V  "  ?'"''  ""  *^' 
black  stubble  of  two  Zv7'  \  '  "'""  "'"^  "s  a 
.oudl.  and  his  drera„dra„fer:::te  Z^T  V 

a  distinguis  ed  p™;u  ofZi  V""V"  '"-'  ^"e""  '''^  -    """"'■ 
•hen  he  had  disring  ilj^-fff  ,f  *''''''''^^^^^  "-«  since 
lety  and  had  «n  trUgio  "of  h"  '"  °"'^='  "^  -'"• 
battle,  that  he  belonged  to  one  o^h  °  *'  """  "' 

in  the  neighbourhood  and  h^^       ,      ''"""'*''  '■^"'"^^ 
landed  property     Now  ^         .""'''  '■°°°'-  "  >'<^ar  from 

-«i.»  at  *e  bottom™;    be^lrsfa^;'?  ^°'  *■=— ' 

fK^  l>„~ •,      .    .  ""^    social   scale   tn    U»v«1  „^  ^_  Uup-e-esr,^,/ a. 


•ke  bagman-ideal,  bu  it  does  seem  ",f  '°  '"='  "^  '" 
;'  notP)  that  a  born  JZZ"^  '^'^^^^j'^  (""oes 
oravery  and  ability  should  level  rf.,    .  """"°" 

here  that  lies  the  nrincZl  1  '°  "■    ^""^  "  i^ 

the  point  of  vtW  TcnllTl'""  '"  ''™°™<=)'  f™- 
manners  is  a  umYo™  n«  o''  ft  T  °°"°"  "'  "f=  '""'^ 
of  classes,  and  noTanoli  .rth"?  T"  ™"«' 
graceful  and  accomnli  l°!l  f         -^^  development  of 

an  aristocn.cydo«:.,ea-«  ""■'''"  '"' ''^'^ '"''^^ 

no.  forgotten  what  Sai„sSimo'„  and  L^ J  ,t: 
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testified  about  the  ignorance  of  the  old  noblesse.     Saint- 
Simon  said  that  they  were  fit  for  nothing  but  fighting, 
and  only  qualified  for  promotion  even  in  the  army  by 
seniority ;  that  the  rest  of  their  time  was  passed  in  "  the 
most  deadly  uselessness,  the  consequence  of  their  indo- 
lence and  distaste  for  all  instruction."     I  am  sure  that 
my  modern    artillery  captain,   notwithstanding  his  bad 
manners,  hiav  more    than  any  of  his  forefathers;  but 
where  was  his  "perfect  knighthood?"     And  we  easily 
forget  "  how  much  talent  runs  into  manners,"  as  Emerson 
says.      From  the   artistic   and   poetical  point  of  view, 
behaviour  is  an  expression  of  knowledge  and  taste  and 
feeling  in  combination,  as  clear  and  legible  as  literature 
or  painting,  so  that  when  the  behaviour  is  coarse  and 
unbecoming  we  know  that   the   perceptions  cannot  be 
delicate,  whatever   may  have    been   learned  at  school. 
When  Dr.  Arnold  travelled  on  the  Continent,  nothing 
struck  him  more  than  the  absence  of  gentlemen.     "  We 
see   no   gentlemen    anywhere,"    he    writes    from    Italy. 
From  France  he  writes:   "Again  I   have   been  struck 
with    the    total   absence   of  all   gentlemen,  and  of  all 
persons  of  the  education   and   feelings  of  gentlemen." 
Now,  although  Dr.  Arnold  spoke  merely  from  the  ex- 
perience of  a  tourist,  and  was  perhaps  not  quite  com- 
petent to  judge  of  Frenchmen  and   Italians  otherwise 
than  from  externals,  still   there  was  much   truth  in  his 
observation.     It  was  not  quite  absolutely  true.     I  have 
known  two  or  three  Italian  officers,  and  one  Savoyard 
nobleman,  and  a  Frenchman  here  and  there,  who  were 
as  perfect  gentlemen  as  any  to  be  found  in  England,  bu 
they  were  isolated  like  poets,  and  were  in  fact  poets  ir 
behaviour  and  self-discipline.     The  plain  tr^uth  is,  thai 
there  is  no  distinct  class  in  France  maintaining  good 
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manners  as  a  tradition  common  to  all  its  members  •  and 
IS  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  defect  of  a  dem  cracv 

H  ^r^K^r'^^"^''   '""'^-'    ''^^^    language  TtseTfs' 
defiled  by  the  vulgarity  of  the  popular  taste ;  tha  e  1 
sions  are  used  continually,  even  hv  fh«       ^"^t  expres- 

grossly  mdecent  to  find  a  place  even  in  fh<.  rV  . 
that  respectable  men,  having  becoL  i      n   Sr^j 
-eanmg  of  these  expressions  from  heari  g    hej^  'd 
without  mtention,  employ  them  constantly'f  om  hab  t 
as  they  decorate   their  speech  with  oaths!  whHst  only 
punsts  refrain  from  them  altogether  ^ 

An  aristocracy  may  be  very  narrow  and  intolerant 
br:t  It  can  only  exclude  from  its  own  pale,  whereas    hen 

L  r^r  ou/r^^". ''  -''^'-  ^omrhi':: 

intercourse.     (Jur   own   aristocracy    a<!   a    r-Uc 
Dissenters,  and  artists,   and  me^W^cL     ^rC 
flounsh  quite  happily  outside  of  it.     Now  try  to  p  ctu  e 
to  yourse  f  a  great  democracy  having  the  same'prejud   es 
who  could  get  out  of  the  democracy?    All  aristocracS 
are  mtolerant  with  reference,  I  will  not  say  to  re  gion 

of  'relior  T^^'^'  r''  "^^^^"^^  ^°  ^^^  outward  S 

pre  eS  th    /'V'"  ""'°"^^'^  '"'"^^-"^  ^as  not 
prevented    he  development  of  religious  liberty,  because 

the  o^erc  asses  were  not  strictly  bound  by  the  custom 

ether  to  what  is  actually  the  State  Church  or  to  what 
ha   been   he  State  Church  at  some  former  period  of   he 

c::z ':T'r  .^''''''''  ^-^^^-^  ^^'  ^--^fn 

he  S  the  t!'"  'r''"^"  '°"  "°^  ^°-  -^^^  -1-n 
rite  wh  n  h  T"  ""'^'^'^  communion;  but  he  loses 
raste  when  he  becomes  a  Dissenter.     The  influence  of 
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this  caste-law  in  keeping  the  upper   classes  within  the 
Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome  has  no  doubt  been 
very  considerable,  but  its  influence  on  the  nation  -enerallv 
has  been  incomparably  less  considerable  thin  that  o'f 
some  equally  decided  social  rule  in  the  entire  mind  of 
a  democracy.      Had   this   rule    of   confcrmity   to    the 
religion  of  the  State  been  that  of  the  English  democracy, 
religious  liberty  would  have  been  extinguished  through- 
out  the  length  and  breadth    of  England.     I    say  that 
the  customs  and  convictions  of  a  democracy  are  more 
dangerous  to  intellectual  liberty  than  th.^se  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, because,  in  matters  of  crstom,  the  gentry  ri.le  only 
within  their  own  park-palings,  v.iereas  the  people,  when 
power  resides  with  them,  rule  wherever  the  breezes  blow 
A  democracy  that  dislikes  refinement  and  good  manners 
can  drive  men  of  culture  into  solitude,  and  make  morbid 
hermits  of  the  very  persons  who  ought  to  be  the  lights 
and  leaders  of  humanity.     It  can  cut  short  the  traditions 
of  good-breeding,   the  traditions  of  polite  learning   the 
traditions  of  thoughtful  leisure,  and  reduce  the  various 
national  types  of  character  to  one  type,  that  of  the  com- 
ms-voyageur.     All  men  of  refined  sentiment  in  modern 
France  lament  the  want  of  elevation  in  the  bourgeoisie. 
They  read   nothing,    they  learn  nothing,  they  think  of 
nothing  but  money  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  appetites. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  the  tone  of  the  class* 
IS  mean  and  low,  and  devoid  of  natural  dignity  or  noble 
aspiration.     Their  ignorance  passes  belief,  and  is  accom. 
panied  by  an  absolute  self-satisfaction.     « La  fin  de  la 
bourgeoisie,"   says   an   eminent  French   author,  "com- 
mence parcequ'elle  a  les  sentiments  de  la  populace.     Je 
ne   vois  pas   qu'elle   lise  d'autres  journaux,  qu'elle   se 
rdgale  d'une  musique  diffdrente,  qu'elle  ait  des  plaisirs 
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plus  dev^s    Chez  I'une  comme  chez  I'autre,  c'est  le  mime 
amour  de  I'argent,  le  mime  respect  du  fail  accom^ne 
meme  besom  d'.doles  pour  les  dt^truire,    .  meme  haine 
de  toute  supc'riorit^,  le  -erne  esprit  deduu^remen,    a 
meme  crasse  ignorance  !  "    M.  Renan  also  complains  that 
dunng  the  Second  Empire  the  country  sank  deeper  a^d 
deeper  mto  vulgaruy.  forgetting  its  past  history  and  its 
noble  enthusiasms.    '<  Talk  to  the  peasant,  to  the  socialist 
of  the  International,  of  France,  of  her  past  history,  of  her 
genius,  he  will   not  understand  you.     Military  honou 
seems  madness  to  him;   the  taste  for  great  things,   the 
glory  of  tne  mmd,  are  vain  ureams;  money  spent  f^r  art 
and  science  is  money  thrown  away  foolishly.    Such  is  the 
provincial  spirit."    And  if  this  is  the  provincial  spirit,  what 
I    the  spirit  of  the  nictropoliian  democracy?    Is  it  not 
clearly  known  to  us  by  its  acts?    It  had  the  opportunity 
under  the  Commune,   of  showing  the  world  how   ten! 
derly  it  cared  for  the  monuments  of  national  history,  how 
anxious  it  was  for  the  preservation  of  noble  architecture 
of  great  libraries,  of  pictures  that  can  never  be  replaced 
Whatever  may  have  been  our  illusions  about  the  character 
of  the  Parisian  democracy,  we  know  it  very  accurately 
now.    I  o  say  that  it  is  brutal  would  be  an  inadequate  use 
of  language,  for  the  brutes  are  only  indifferent  to  history  I 
and  civilization,  not  hostile  to  them.     So  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  understand  the  temper  of  that  demo- 
cracy, ,t  appears  to  cherish  an  active  and  intease  hatred 
or  every  conceivable  kind  of  superiority,  and  an  instinc- 
tive eagerness  to  abolish  the  past;  or,  as  that  is  not 
possible,  smce  the  past  will  always  fiave  bem  in  spite 
of  It,  then  at  least  to  efface  all  visible  memorials  and 
destroy  the  bequests  of  aU  preceding  generations.     If 
anyone  had  affirmed,  before  the  faU  of  Louis  Napoleon 
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that  the  democratic  spirit  was  capable  of  setting  fire  to 
the  Louvre  and  the  national  archives  and  libraries,  o( 
deliberately  planning  the  destruction  of  all  those  mag- 
nificent edifices,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  which  were  the 
glory  of  France  and   the  delight  of  Europe,  we  should 
have  attributed  such  an  assertion  to  the  exaggerations 
of  reactionary  fears.     But   since  the  year  1870  we  do 
not  speculate   about   the   democratic  temper  in  its  in- 
tensest  expression;   we  have  seen  it  at  work,  and  we 
know  it.     We  know  that  every  beautiful  building,  every 
precious    manuscript  and  picture,  has  to  be   protected 
against  the  noxious   swarm  of  Communards  as   a   sea- 
jetty  against  the  Pholas  and  the  Teredo. 

Compare  this  temper  with  that  of  a  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, a  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  Due  de  Luynes !  True 
guardians  of  the  means  of  culture,  these  men  have  given 
splendid  hospitality  to  the  great  authors  and  artists  of 
past  times,  by  keeping  tlieir  works  for  the  future  with 
tender  and  reverent  care.  Nor  has  this  function  of  high 
stewardship  ever  been  more  nobly  exercised  than  it  is 
to-day  by  that  true  knight  and  gentleman,  Sir  Richard 
Wallace.  Think  of  the  difference  between  this  great- 
hearted guardian  of  priceless  treasures,  keeping  them 
for  the  people,  for  civilization,  and  a  base-spirited  Com- 
munard setting  fire  to  the  library  of  the  Louvre. 

The  ultra-democratic  spirit  is  hostile  to  culture,  from 
its  hatred  of  all  delicate  and  romantic  sentiment,  from  its 
scorn  of  the  tenderer  and  finer  feelings  of  our  nature, 
and  especially  from  its  brutish  incapacity  to  comprehend 
the  needs  of  the  higher  life.  If  it  had  its  way  we  should 
be  compelled  by  public  opinion  to  cast  all  the  records  of 
our  ancestors,  and  the  shields  they  wore  in  battle,  into  the 
foul  waters  of  an  eternal  Lethe.     The  intolerance  of  the 
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sentiment  of  birtli   thnt  not  i  '■  '      "  " 

-'icf  .n  .he  .xk.o„ce  of  fcnak-  vi„„e,.  is  oL?/  Z 
con,„,one»,  s.gns  of  ,his  evil  spirit  of  d-.,  c°i  „      I 

possible  for  .,«      M  ,  ,  '""'^'^  civilii^ation 

the  pas  ^aTd  \  ,^"P  ^^^P^^'  '""^  -"  that  is  noble  in 
the  past,  and  would  preserve  the  record  of  it  for  ever 
Can  you  not  .magine.  have  you  not  actually  seen  the 
cul  ur°e    "r  ""^"'  '""^^  ^^""  ^'--  ^"  tl,e7u;    he 

on  the    ombri''^"'^'' ^"^'  ^'-  ^^-''ds  that  were  cLved 

Be  sure  tZ.      T  '""^  '"'^''^'^  ^"^  ^'^'"^'^  '^^^'^  ^est? 
patib   \^fh     "'^'  ""''-standing  of  the  present  is  com-l 

fi'e  to  the  Palace  of  T.-  ^'"^\  ""'  ""8°'   ^^ho  set 
Chapelle  ^"''''"  ""'^  ''^^^""^•d  the  Sainte- 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  vices  and  excesses 

.heniT;:?'^  '"^^  -'°^-''--"d"^o  the  Jeann 
•he  middle  classes  and  the  violence  of  the  mob,  there 

you ''i^'^^';^:^^:^-  ''^^^ ^''- ^^- 
»ou,i.  to  ..,i...  i,.  ,;;::4^"2^''^''  --^«'-.  you  „«  si.p,e 
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IS  one  all-powerful  reason  why  our  best  hopes  for  the 
hberal  culture  of  the  intellect  are  centred  in  the  demo- 
cratic idea.     The  reason  is,  that  aristocracies  think  too 
much  of  persons  and  positions  to  weigh  facts  and  opinions 
justly.  In  an  aristocratic  society  it  is  thought  unbecoming 
to  state  your  views  in  their  full  force  in  the  presence  of 
any  social  superior.     If  you  state  them  at  all  you  must 
soften  them  to  suit  the  occasion,  or  you  will  be  a  sinner 
against  good-breeding.     Observe  how  timid   and  acqui- 
escent the  ordinary  Englishman  becomes  in  the  presence 
of  a  lord.     No  right-minded  person  likes  to  be  thought 
impudent,  and  where  the  tone  of  society  refers  every- 
thing to  position,  you  are  considered  impudent  when  you 
forget  your  station.     But  what  has  my  station  to  do  with 
the  truths  the  intellect  perceives,  that  lie  entirely  outside  of 
me  ?  From  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  it  is  a  necessary 
virtue  to  forget  your  station,  to  forget  yourself  entirely, 
and  to  think  of  the  subject  only,  in  a  manner  perfectly 
disinterested.      Anonymous  journalism  was  a  device  to 
escape  from  that  continual  reference  to  the  rank  and 
fortune  of  the  speaker  which  is  an  inveterate  habit  in  all 
aristocratic   communities.     A  young  man  without   title 
or  estate  knows   that  he  would  not  be  listened  to  in 
the  presence  of  his  social    superiors,   so  he  holds  his 
tongue  in  society  and  relieves  himself  by  an  article  in 
the  Times.     The  anonymous  newspapers  and  reviews  are 
a  necessity  in  an  aristocratic  community,  for  they  are  the 
only  means  of  attracting  attention  to  facts  and  opinions 
without  attracting  it  to  yourself,  the  only  way  of  escaping 
the  personal  question,  "  Who  and  what  are  you,  that  you 
venture  to  speak  so  plainly,  and  where  is  your  stake  in 
the  country  ?  " 

The  democratic  idea,  by  its  theoretic  equality  amongst 
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men,  affords  an  almost  complete  relief  from  this  imDedi 
ment  to  mtellectual  conversation.   The  theory  of  eZhtl" 
.s  good  because  it  negatives  the  interference  orrank  and 
wealth   m  matters  that  appertain   to  the  intellect  or  to 
the  moral  sense.     It  may  even  go  one  step  ar    L'ih 
advantage,  and  ignore  intellectual  authority  also     The 
perfection  of  the  intellectual  spirit  is  the  endre  forge^ui 
ness  of  persons,  in  the  application  of  the  who     powefoV 
the  mmd  to  thmgs,  and  phenomena,  and  ideas.     Not  to 
mind  whether  the  speaker  is  of  noble  or  humble  btth 
nch  or  poor;  this  indeed  is  much,  but  we  ought  to  a'tatn 

e  t:;ror^!.T  ^°  ^'^  ^"'°"^^  °^  '^^  --^  ^^-"^ 

iT  ^  r^     ^^"^  ^'^^'   ^^^^"^«   '"   natural   know- 

ledge,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  "  has  involved  the  absoTu7e 

ticism,  the  annihilation  of  the  spirit  of  blind  faith  :  and 

ttils    n^t  b"^'°^"\°'"^^"^^  ^°'^^  hisfirmest'con 
th.rl       X         '"'"  '^^  "^^"  ^'  ""O^t  venerates  hold 

wonders  buTr  ''''T'''  ''  '''''''  ^^^^^^^^  -^ 
whenever   h.     .  ^''  ''P'"'"^^  ''''^''  ^im  that 

contact  with  their  primary  source,  Nature-whenever  he 
««^ks  fit  to  test  them  by  appealing  to  experiment  an"  to 
observation-Nature  wiU  confirm  them."  i 
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PART  IX. 

SOCIETY  AND  SOUTUDE. 

LETTER  I. 

TO  A  LADY   WHO   DOUBTED    THE    REALITY  OP  INTELLBCTOAl 

FRIENDSHIPS. 

That  intellectual  friendships  are  in  their  nature  temporary,  wh>-' 
there  is  no  basis  of  feeling  to  support  them— Their  freshnesi 
soon  disappears— Danger  of  satiety— Temporary  acquaintances 
—Succession  in  fiiendsliips— Free  communication  of  intellectual 
results— Friendships  hetween  ripe  and  immature  men— Rem- 
brandt and  Hoogstraten— Tradition  transmitted  through  these 
friendships. 

I  HEARTILY  agree  with  you  so  far  as  this,  that  intellectual 
relations  will  not  sustain  friendship  for  very  long,  unless 
there  is  also  some  basis  of  feeling  to  sustain  it.  And 
still  there  is  a  certain  reality  in  the  friendships  of  the  in- 
tellect whilst  they  last,  and  they  are  remembered  grate- 
fully for  their  profit  when  in  the  course  of  nature  they 
have  ceased.  We  may  wisely  contract  them,  and  blame- 
lessly dissolve  them  when  the  occasion  that  created  them 
has  gone  by.  Tliey  are  like  business  partnerships,  con- 
tracted from  motives  of  interest,  and  requiring  integrity 
above  all  things,  with  mutual  respect  and  consideration, 
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'tself  between  ^l:^:::^':T''''^^^y  ^^^^^^^"^f^ 
desire  to  ccnmunlcate  thdrUo.  "T'  '"'  ''^'^  who  US:>:^ 
nection  is  mutually  agreeab'  In   f^'^'  '"^'   "^^'  ^'^"- 
-tisfiecl.     When  t'his\app  ^     *  '"  '"'"^  "^ 

ceases;  but  the  memory  of  tus,:?""""^  "^'"-"^ 
feeling  of   good-will,  a„d  a  ZH'      ""'  "  '^^'"»^"«°t 

render  services  of  th;  same  orL'r'"^  "^^"^"'=-  ^«> 
whole  philosophy  of  the  s^bi^ct  ,  .  '  '"  ^'"'''  '''  'he 
farther,  that  the  pure  ynt]',  •' "^^^ '"  "'^^^^^^^^ 
Often  goes  ^y  ^el.nl  :;'^.r!^^o-^^  ^hich 
opportunities  for  the  formation  Tf',  '  '''  '^"""^"^"t 
;t  cannot  be  long  conti^     ^it     Jr'  ''T''^-'"^^'  -- 

the  whole  nature  of  the  associates  '  '""^^  ^* 

We  do  not  easily  exhaust  the  minH    r 
^'•y  exhaust  what   is   ace     ilT^  .^"°^^-'  ^"' - 


easily  exhaust  whLt   ir:;:^:;:"^^^ -^the,  ^^  -  ...w.. 
and  when  we  have  done  thi?  ,1  I,"h  '".'"  '"-^  ;L;^;-- 
course  is  at  an  end.     Then  rn,'         r    !■  ^""''^^  ^^  ^nter-    "' 


course  is  at  an  end.  Then  cnm,r^  ;"'  "'-■"^'''  ^^  ^nter- 
disappointment.  which  is  full  "f  th  ?  "^°^''"^"^««^"d 
"'ent  to  the  inexperienced      In  "''"''  discourage, 

well  prepared  for  this  hai  ,/"  '"^'"^^"^  ^'^e  we  are  so 
We  know  beforehand  that  t ,  f  IT^'  "«  "«  ^-ger. 
w-'o  new  to  us  will  rapidlv  wear  awt  ?,  '''^  "^'"^  ^^^ 
assundate  the  fragment  of  it  v  icT  s  a  U  "'  •'''"  ^°°" 
made  our  own,  so  we  enin.  Tr  \  ^''^'  ^^''  c^n  be 
and  are  even  carefuU  Tas^f  T  ""^  "'^"^^  '^  ^^^'s, 
"Pon  his  grapes  and  plnll  if' ""  ''  "'  ''^  ^^"O"" 
worldly  thing  to  say  but  if  li  ^  '"^"^  ^  ^ard  and 

™ight  limit  Is  ^J;!^^:'::;^::: ''':''' ^^^^^  -- 

•«^-n.erofsatie^as,tn,ri^1:;Lr:^s| 
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from  table  with  an  appetite.  Certainly,  if  the  friends  o( 
our  intellect  live  near  enougli  for  us  to  anticipate  no  per- 
manent separation  by  mere  distance,  if  we  may  exi)ect  to 
meet  them  frequently,  to  have  many  opportunities  for  a 
more  thorough  and  searching  exploration  of  their  minds, 
it  is  a  wise  policy  not  to  exhaust  them  all  at  once.  With 
the  chance  acquaintances  we  make  in  travelling,  the  case 
is  altogether  different;  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason 
why  men  are  so  astonishingly  communicative  when  they 
never  expect  to  see  each  other  any  more.  You  feel 
an  intense  curiosity  about  some  temporary  companion; 
you  make  many  guesses  about  him  ;  and  to  induce  him 
to  tell  you  as  nmch  as  possible  in  the  short  time  you 
are  likely  to  be  together,  you  win  his  confidence  by  a 
frankness  that  would  perhaps  considerably  surprise  your 
nearest  neighbours  and  relations.  This  is  due  to  the 
shortness  of  the  opportunity;  but  with  people  who 
live  in  the  same  place,  you  will  proceed  much  more 
deliberately. 

Whoever  would  remain  regu'arly  provided  with  intel- 
lectual friends,  ought  to  arrange  a  succession  of  friend- 
ships, as  gardeners  do  with  peas  and    strawberries,   so 
that,  whilst  some  are  fully  ripe,  others  should  be  ripening 
to  replace  them.     This  doctrine  sounds  like  blasphemy 
against  friendship  ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  the 
sacred  friendship  of  the  heart,  which  ought  to  be  perma 
nent  like  marriage,  only  to  the  friendship  of  the  head, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  utility  to  culture,  yet  in  its  nature 
temporary.     I  know  a  distinguished  Englishman  who  is 
quite  remarkable  for  the  talent  with  which  he  arranges 
his  intellectual  friendships,  so  as  never  to  be  dependent 
on  anyone,  but  always  sure  of  the  intercourse  he  needs, 
both  now  and  in  the  future.      He  w-""  never  be  isolated. 


SOCrSTy  AND  SOLITUDE. 
k.nd  doe.,  presuppo,,  ^e  ex.inction  of  ,he  boyhh  b*f 

Nothmg  IS  more  beautiful  in  the  intellectual  life  than 
he  wUhngness  of  all    cultivated    people-unle       hev 
happen  to  be  accidentally  soured  b}  circumstances   hit 
have  made  them  wretched-to  communicate   to  o then 
the  results  of  all  their  toil.     It  is  true  th-i    th. 
rendy.^ose  nothing  by  the  process,  Z  Z'^.^Z. 
who  g  ves  some  portion  of  his  material  wealth  excrcTses 
a  greater  self-denial;  still,  when  you  consider  that  ^n 
of  culture    m    teaching  others,   abandon   someth ^^0" 
h  ir  relative   superiority,  and   often   voluntari  y    n'cu' 
the  sacrifice  of  what  is  most  precious  to  fh^m  , 

their  time.  I  think  you  will  adLtZ    Li^^ad  ^r  fn' 

If  hi  M    1  "T^f"  '^  °"^  °^  '""^  fi"-^  char^    eri  si  : 
of  hghly-developed  humanity.     Of  all  intellectual 
sh  ps,  none   are   so   beautiful   as    those   which       bsJst 

int::rtl- er'r  "^^"  ^"'  ''''"  '^^^^  "^ 
in  science,  or  literature,  or  art     It  ;«:  h,,  fK« 

h    tradumn  of  sound  thfnking  and  great  do    .1  'e, 
petuated   from  age   ,o  age.      Hoogstra.en,  whj  wa/a 
pup,l  of  Rembrandt,  asked  him  mjny  quetiot,  III' 
the  great  master  answere,!  thus:-.. Try  to  out  „!ll 
F«.ce  »hat  you  already  know,  in  so^d  ^g'";:'!;  " 

ZrlC;'  'T:  "^  "■""^  """«'  "'•■■'^'»  "» 
inquire  about.      That  answer  of  Rembrandt's  is  typical 
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of  Ihe  maturest  teaching.  How  truly  friendly  it  is  ;  how 
full  of  encouragement ;  how  kind  in  its  admission  that 
the  younger  artist  did  already  know  something  worth 
putting  into  practice ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  how 
judicious  in  its  reserve !  Few  of  us  have  been  so  ex- 
ceptionally unfortunate  as  not  to  find,  in  our  own  age, 
some  experienced  friend  who  has  helped  us  by  precious 
counsel,  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  cannot  render  it  in 
kind  J  but  perhaps  in  the  fulness  of  time  it  may  become 
our  noblest  duty  to  aid  anothc,  as  we  have  ourselves 
been  aided,  and  to  transmit  to  him  an  invaluable  trea- 
sure, the  tradition  of  the  intellectual  life. 


LETTER  II. 

TO  A  YOUNG    GENTLEMAN   WHO    LIVED   MUCH   IN    KASHIONABLB 

SOCIETY. 

Certain  dangers  to  the  intellectual  life— Difficult  to  resist  the  influ- 
ences  of  society — GiWinji; — Fasliionahle  education — Aflectations 
of  knowledge — Not  ea.sy  to  ascertain  what  peojile  really  know — 
Value  of  real  knowledge  diminislied— Some  good  effects  ol 
affectations— Their  bad  effect  on  workers— Skill  in  amusements. 

The  kind  of  life  which  you  have  been  leading  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  will  always  be  valuable  to  you  as 
a  past  experience,  but  if  the  intellectual  ambition  you 
confessed  to  me  is  quite  serious,  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  there  are  certain  dangers  in  the  continuation 
of  your  present  existence  if  altogether  uninterrupted. 
Pray  do  not  suspect  me  of  any  narrow  prejudice  against 
human  intercourse,  or  of  any  wish  to  make  a  hermit  of 
you  before  your  time,  but  believe  that  the  few  obser- 
vations I  have  to  make   are  grounded  simply  on    the 
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desire  that  your  career  should  be  entirely  satisfactory  to 
your  own  maturer  judgment,  when  you  will  look  back 
upon  It  after  many  years. 

,.fHv  i"'''!^"^  ""^^  ™^y  g"  into  general  society  quite 
^fe^rifonly  he  can  resist  its  influence  upon  his  LLs 

work;  but  such  resistance  is  difficult  in  maturity  and 
impossible  m  youth.  ^ 

The  sort  of  influence  most  to  be  dreaded  is  this 
Soaetyxs  and  must  be,  based  upon  appearances  and 
not  upon  the  deepest  realities.  It  requires  some Xee 
of  reality  to  produce  the  appearance,  but  not  a  Sb 
stantial  reality.  Gilding  is  the  perfect  type  of  Ihat  So" 
ciety  requires.  A  certain  quantity  of  gold  is  nlelt 
for  he  work  of  the  gilder,  but  a  veiy  small  quant  y  and 
skill  m  applying  the  metal  so  as  to  cover  a  large  su'rce 

S  ir"' °' ^  ^^^'^'^"^"^  P--  ^- -fully 

Consider  fashionable  education.     Society  imperatively 
requires  an  outside  knowledge  of  many  things  f  notTei^F^-^^^ 
m.tt.ng  the  frank  confession  of  ignorance,  whils  it  s  m 
satisfied  with  a  degree  of  knowledge  differing  only  ro^ 
avowed  ignorajice  in  permitting  you  to  be  ifss  sfncer" 
All  young  ladies,   whether  gifted  by  nature  with  Tny 
musical  talent  or  not,  are  compelled  to  say  that  thev 
ave  learned  to  play  upon  the  piano;  all  yo^ng  gen' 
t>emen  are  compelled  to  affect  to  know  Latin.    !n  the 
same  way  the  public  opinion  of  Society  compels  its  mem 
bers  to  pretend  to  know  and  apprecia^  the  mast  rpTecTs 
of  literature  and  art     There  is,  in  truth,  so  much^Toi^ 

etrd°o  :  lll'f  ^'^^  !!  '^  "°^  '^^'  '^  --^-  "hat 
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The  inevitable  effect  of  these  affectations  is  to  diminish 
the  value,  in  Society,  of  genuine  knowledge  and  accom- 
plishment  of  all  kinds.    I  know  a  man  who  is  a  Latin 
scholar ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  moderns  who  have  really 
learned  Latin  ;  but  in  fashionable  society  this  brings  him 
no  distinction,   because  we  are  all  supposed  to  know 
Latin,  and  the  true  scholar,  when  he  appears,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  fashionable  pretenders. 
I  know  another  man  who  can  draw ;  there  are  not  many 
men,  even  amongst  artists,  who  can  draw  soundly ;  yet  in 
fashionable  society  he  does  not  get  the  serious  sort  of 
respect  which  he  deserves,  because  fashionable  people 
believe  that  drawing  is  an  accomplishment  generally  at- 
tainable by  young   ladies  and  communicable  by  gover- 
nesses. I  have  no  wish  to  insinuate  that  Society  is  wrong 
in  requiring  a  certain  pretence  to  education  in  various 
subjects,  and  a  certain  affectation  of  interest  in  master- 
pieces, for  these  pretences  and  affectations  do  serve  to 
deliver  it  from  the  darkness  of  a  quite  absolute  ignorance. 
A  society  of  fashionable  people  who  think  it  necessary  to 
be  able  to  talk  superficially  about  the  labours  of  men 
really  belonging  to  the  intellectual  class,  is  always  sure 
to  be  much  better  informed  than  a  Society  such  as  that  of 
the  French  peasantry,  for  example,  where  nobody  is  ex- 
pected to  know  anything.    It  is  well  for  Society  itself  that 
it  should  profess  a  deep  respect  for  classical  learning,  for 
the  great  modern  poets  and  painters,  for  scientific  dis- 
coverers, even  though  the  majority  of  its  members  do  not 
seriously  care  about  them.     The  pretension  itself  requires 
a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,  as  gilding  requires  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  gold. 

The  evil  effects  of  these  affectations  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  sentence.    They  diminish  the  apparent  value  of 
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the  realities  which  they  inmate,  and  tl,ey  tend  to  weaken 
our  enthusiasm  for  those  great  reahties,  and  our  ardour 
.n  the  pursuit  of  them.     The  impression  which  fashion 
able  society  produces  upon  a  student  who  has  strength 
enough  to  resist  it,  ,s  a  painful  sense  of  isolation  in  his 

r      T;   J'''  ^'^^  '^^^  ''  '"^^  --k  -th  courage 
andiniinished,  he  still  clearly  realizes-what  it  would  be 

better  for  him  not  to  realize  quite  so  dearly-the  usl 

essness  of  going  beyond  fashionable  standards,   if  ht 

a^ms  at  social  success.     And  there  is  still  anothe    thing 

^  be  said  which  concerns  you  just  now  ve^^  particular^ 

Whoever  leads  the  intellectual  life  in  earnest  is  sure  on 

some  points  to  fail  in  strict  obedience  to  the  exigencies 

of  fashionable  life,  so  that,  if  fashionable  successes  are 

still  dear  to  hin,  he  will  be  constantly  tempted  to  make 

some  such  reflections  as  the  following  :_"  Here  am  I 

giving  years  and  years  of  labour  to  a  pursuit  which  brings 

no  external  reward,  when  half  as  much  work  would  keep 

me  abreast  of  the  society  I  live  with,  in  everything  U 

really  cares  about.     I  know  quite  well  all  that  my  learn  ' 

mg  ,s  costing  me.     Other  men  outshine  me  easily  in 

social  ple^asures  and  accomplishments.     My  skill  at  bil- 

hards  and  on  the  moors  is  evidently  declining,  and  I 

cannot  ride  or  drive  so  well  as  fellows  who  do  ven.  little 

else.    In  fact,  I  am  becoming  an  old  muff,  and  all  I  have 

to  show  on  the  other  side  is  a  degree  of  scholarship 

which  only  SIX  men  in  Europe  can  appreciate,  and  a 

speciality  m  natural  science  in  which  my  little  discoveries 

are  sure  to  be  either  anticipated  or  left  behind  " 

.1,  Jv  r*  '"'n*''^*  *°  '"'""'^  ^^"  *"  fashionable  society 
the  higher  mtellectual  attainments  are  not  so  useful  1 
distinguished  skill  in  those  amusements  which  are  the 
real  husinocc  nf  fV.»  r..„u: i_i_         ,,      "'^ 
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wljich  tell  best  in  your  favour  amo.igst  young  gentlemen 
are  to  be  an  jxcellent  shot,  to  ride  well  to  hounds,  and 
to  play  billiards  with  great  skill.  I  wish  to  say  nothing 
against  any  of  these  accomplishments,  having  an  espe- 
cially hearty  admiration  and  respect  for  all  good  horse- 
men, and  considering  the  game  of  billiards  the  most 
perfectly  beautiful  of  games  ;  still,  the  fact  remains  that 
to  do  these  things  as  well  as  some  young  gentlemen  do 
them,  we  must  devote  the  time  which  they  devote,  and  if 
we  regularly  give  nine  hours  a  dry  to  graver  occupations, 
pray,  how  and  where  are  we  to  find  it  ? 


LETTER  III4 

TO  A    YOUNO  GENTLEMAN  WHO    LIVED  MUCH  IN  PASHIONABLI 

SOCIETY. 

Some  exceptional  men  may  live  alternately  in  different  worlds- 
Instances— Differences  between  the  fashionable  and  the  intel- 
lectual spirit— Men  sometimes  made  unfashionable  by  special 
natural  gifts— Sometimes  by  trifling  external  circumstances- 
Anecdote  of  Ampire — He  did  not  shine  in  society— His  wife's 
anxieties  about  his  material  wants — Apparent  contrast  between 
Ampere  and  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

You  ask  me  why  there  should  be  any  fundamental  in- 
compatibility between  the  fashionable  and  the  intellectual 
lives.  It  seems  to  you  that  the  two  might  possibly  be 
reconciled,  and  you  mention  instances  of  men  who 
attained  intellectual  distinction  without  deserting  the 
fashionable  world. 

Yes,  there  have  been  a  few  examples  of  men  endowed 
with  that  overflow  of  energy  which  permits  the  most 
opposite  pursuits,  and  enables  its  possessors  to  live,  ap- 
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parently,  in  two  worlds  between  which  there  is  not  any 
natural  affinity.      A  famous  French  novelist  once  took 
the  trouble  to  elaborate  the  portrait  of  a  lady  who  passed 
one  half  of  her  time  in  virtue  and  churches,  whilst  she 
employed  the  other  half  in  the  wildest  adventures.     In 
real  life  I  may  allude  to  a  distinguished  English  engraver, 
who  spent  a  fortnight  over  his  plate  and  a  fortnight  in 
some  fashionable   watering-place,  alternately,  and  who 
found   this  distribution,  of   his   time   not  unfavourable 
to    the    elasticity  of   his    mind.      Many  hard-working 
Londoners,  who  fairly  deserve  to  be  considered  intellec- 
tual men,  pass  their  days  in  professional  labour  and  their 
evenings  in  fashionable  society.     But  in  all  instances  of 
this  kind  the  professional  work  is  serious  enough,  and 
regular  enough,  to  give  a  very  substantial  basis  to  the 
life,  so  that  the  times  of  recreation  are  kept  daily  subor- 
dinate by  the  very  necessity  of  circumstances.     If  you 
had  a  profession,  and  were  obliged  to  follow  it  in  earnest 
SIX  or  eight  hours  a  day,  the  more  Society  amused  you, 
the   better.      The    danger  in   your   case    is   that   you^ 
whole  existence  may  take  a  fashionable  tone. 

The  esprit  or  tone  of  fashion  differs  from  the  intellec- 
tual tone  in  ways  which  I  will  attempt  to  define.  Fashion 
IS  nothmg  more  than  the  temporary  custom  of  rich  and 
idle  people  who  make  it  their  principal  business  to  study 
tne  external  elegance  of  life.  This  custom  incessantly 
changes.  If  your  habits  of  mind  and  life  change  with  it 
you  are  a  fashionable  person,  but  if  your  habits  of  mind 
and  life  either  remain  permanently  fixed  or  follow  some 
law  of  your  own  individual  nature,  then  you  are  outside 
of  fashion.  The  intellectual  spirit  is  remarkable  for  its 
independence  of  custom,  and  therefore  on  many  occa- 
sions It  will  clash  with  the  fashionable  spirit    It  does 
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SO  most  frequently  in  the  choice  of  pursuits,  and  in  the 
proportionate  importance  which  the  individual  student 
will  (in  his  own  case)  assign  to  his  pursuits.     The  regu- 
lations of  fashionable  life  have  fixed,  at  the  least  tem- 
porarily,  the   degree    of   time   and  attention   which   a 
fashionable   person  may  devote  to  this  thing  or  that. 
The   intellectual   spirit   ignores  these    regulations,   and 
devotes  its  possessor,  or  more  accurately  its  possessed. 
to   the   intellectual   speciality  for  which   he   has  most 
natural  aptitude,   often   leaving   him  ignorant  of  what 
fashion  has  decided  «^^o  be  essential.    After  living  the 
intellectual  life  for  several  years  he  will  know  too  much 
of  one  thing  and  too  little  of  some  other  things  to  be 
in  conformity  with  the  fashionable  ideal.     For  example, 
the  fashionable  ideal  of  a  gentleman  requires  classical 
scholarship,  but  it  is  so  difficult  for  artists  and  men  of 
science  to  be  classical  scholars  also  that  in  this  respect 
they  are  likely  to  fall  short.     I  knew  a  man  who  became 
unfashionable  because  he  had  a  genius  for  mechanics. 
He  was  always  about  steam-engines,  and,  though  a  gentle- 
man by  birth,   associated    from  choice  with   men  who 
understood  the  science   Jiat  chiefly  interested  him,  of 
which  all  fashionable  people  were  so  profoundly  ignorant 
that  he  habitually  kept  out  of  their  way.     He,   on  his 
part,  neglected  scholarship  and  literature  and  all  that 
'*  artistry  of  life,"  as  Mr.  Robert  Lytton  calls  it,  in  which 
fashionable  society  excels.     Men  are  frequently  driven 
into  unfashionable  existence  by  the  very  force  and  vigour 
of  their  own  intellectual  gifts,  and  sometimes  by  external 
circumstances,  aj^parently  most  trifling,  yet  of  infinite 
influence  on  human  destiny.     There  is  a  good  instance 
of  this  in  a  letter  from  Ampfere  to  his  young  wife,  that 
"Julie  "  who  was  lost  to  him  so  soon.    "  I  went  to  dine 
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yesterday  at  Madame  IJeauregard's  witl>  hands  blackened 

Is     Sh  "d    r  T^  ^'""^  '"'  ^''"  '''  ^^^^^  -  to- 
days    She  declared  that  ,t  looked  like  manure,  and 

ende,,  ^y  leaving  t  .e  tal>k,  saying  that  she  would  dine 
hen  I  was  at  a  distance.     I  promised  not  to  return 
here  before  my  hands  were  whue.     Of  course  I  sha^ 
never  enter  the  house  again." 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  a  man  of  science  who 
has  temporarily  disqualified  himself  for  polite  society  by 
an  expernnent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge      VVhif  do 
you  think  of  the  vulgarity  of  Madame  Beat:;ga!d  ?    t 
me  U  appears  the  perfect  type  of  that  pre- occupation 
about  appearances  which  blinds  the  genteel  vulgar  to  the 
true  nobduy  of  hfe.      Were  not  Ampere's  stained  hand 
nobler  than  many  white  on.,?     U  is  not  necessary  fo 
every  mtel^ctual  work,    to   blacken   his   fingers   wth 
hemicals  but  a  kmd  of  rust  very  frequently  comes  ov  r 
hin    which  ought  to  be  as  readily  forgiven,  yet  rarely 
»  forgiven.     "In  his  relations  with    the  world."  wriS 
the  biographer ,.  Ampere,  "the  authority  of  superiority 
d^appeared.      To    this    the   course   of   years 'broug  I 
no  alternative.     Ampbre  become  celebrated,  laden  w!th 
honourable  disdnctions,  the  great  Ampere!    outside  t^e 
speculauons  of  the  intellect,  was   hesitating  and   tLid 
again    disquieted  and  troubled,  and  more  disposed  to 
accord  his  confidence  to  others  than  to  himself." 

ntelleciual  pursuits  did  not  qualify  Ampere,  they  do 
not  qualify  anyone,  for  success  in  fashionabl^  society 
To  succeed  m  the  world  you  ought  to  be  ./the  world 
so  as  to  share  the  things  which  interest  it  without  00 
-de  a  deviation  from  the  prevalent  current  of  y^ur 
thoughts.  Its  passing  interests,  its  t.niporary  customs 
.ts  transient  phases  of  sentiment  and  opinL,  Igh    0 Te 
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for  the  moment  your  own  interests,  your  own  feelings 
and  opinions.  A  mind  absorbed  as  Ampfere's  was  in 
the  contemplation  and  elucidation  of  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  nature,  is  too  much  fixed  upon  the  permanent 
to  adapt  itself  naturally  to  these  ever-varying  estimates. 
He  did  not  easily  speak  the  world's  lighter  language,  he 
could  not  move  with  its  mobility.  Such  men  forget  even 
what  they  eat  and  what  they  put  on  ;  Ampere's  young 
wife  was  in  constant  anxiety,  whilst  the  pair  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  severity  of  their  fate,  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  his  diet  and  the  decency  of  his  appearance.  One 
day  she  writes  to  him  to  mind  not  to  go  out  in  'his 
shabby  old  coat,  and  in  the  same  letter  she  entreats  him 
to  purchase  a  bottle  of  wine,  so  that  when  he  took  no 
milk  or  broth  he  would  find  it,  and  when  it  was  all 
drunk  she  tells  him  to  buy  another  bottle.  Afterwards 
she  asks  him  whether  he  makes  a  good  fire,  and  if 
he  has  any  chairs  in  his  room.  In  another  letter  she 
inquires  if  his  bed  is  comfortable,  and  in  another  she 
tells  him  to  mind  about  his  acids,  for  he  has  burnt 
holes  in  his  blue  stockings.  Again,  she  begs  him  to 
try  to  have  a  passably  decent  appearance,  because  that 
will  give  pleasure  to  his  poor  wife.  He  answers,  to  tran- 
quillize her,  that  he  does  not  bum  his  tilings  now,  and 
that  he  makes  chemical  experiments  only  in  his  old 
breeches  with  his  grey  coat  and  his  waistcoat  of  greenish 
velvet.  But  one  day  he  is  forced  to  confess  that  she 
must  send  him  new  trousers  if  he  is  to  appear  before 
MM.  Deiambre  and  Villars.  He  "  does  nofknow  what 
to  do,"  his  best  breeches  still  smell  of  turpentine,  and, 
having  wished  to  put  on  trousers  to  go  to  the  Society  of 
Emulation,  he  saw  the  hole  which  Barrat  fancied  he 
had  mended  become  bigger  than  ever,  so  that  it  showed 
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the  piece  of  different  cloth  which  he  had  sown  under  it. 
He  adds  that  his  wife  will  be  afraid  that  he  will  spoil 
his  "  beau />antalon;'  but  he  prom:ses  to  send  it  back 
to  her  as  clean  as  when  he  received  it.  How  different 
is  all  this  from  that  watchful  care  about  externals  which 
marks  the  man  of  fashion  !  Ampfere  was  quite  a  young 
man  then,  still  almost  a  bridegroom,  yet  he  is  already  so 
absorbed  in  the  intellectual  life  as  to  forget  appearances 
utterly,  except  when  Julie,  with  feminine  watchfulness, 
writes  to  recall  them  to  his  mind.  I  am  not  defend- 
ing  or  advocating  this  carelessness.  It  is  better  to 
be  neat  and  tidy  than  to  go  in  holes  and  patches; 
but  I  desire  to  insist  upon  the  radical  difference  between 
the  fashionable  spirit  and  the  intellectual  spirit.  And 
this  difference,  which  shows  itself  in  these  external 
things,  is  not  less  evident  in  the  clothing  or  preparation 
of  the  mind.  Ampbre's  intellect,  great  and  noble  as  it 
was,  could  scarcely  be  considered  more  suitable  for  It 
grand  monde  than  the  breeches  that  smelt  of  turpentine, 
or  the  trousers  m -de  ragged  by  aquafortis. 

A  splendid  contrast,  as  to  tailoring,  was  our  own  dear 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  displayed  himself  in  those  wonder- 
ful velvet  coats  and  satin  small-clothes  from  Mr.  Filby's, 
which  are  more  famous  than  the  finest  garments  ever 
worn  by  prince  or  peer.  Who  does  not  remember  that 
bloom-coloured  coat  which  the  ablest  painters  have 
studiously  immortalized,  made  by  John  Filby,  at  the 
Harrow,  in  Water  Lane  (best  advertised  of  tailors  !),  and 
tliat  charming  blue  velvet  suit,  which  Mr.  Filby  was 
never  paid  for?  Surely  a  poet  so  splendid  was  fit  for 
the  career  of  fashion  !  No,  Oliver  Goldsmith's  velvet 
and  lace  were  the  expression  of  a  deep  and  painful  sense 
of  personal  unfitness.    They  were  the  fine  frame  which  is 
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intended  to  pass  off  an  awkward  and  imperfect  picture 
There  was  a  quieter  dignity  in  Johnson's  threadbare 
sleeves.    Johnson,  the  most  influential  though  not  the 
most  elegant  intellect  of  his  time,  is  grander  in  his 
neglect  of  fashion  than  Goldsmith  in  his  ruinous  subser- 
vience.   And  if  it  were  permitted  to  me  to  speak  oi  two 
or  three  great  geniuses  who  adorn  the  age  in  which  we 
ourselves  are  living,  I  might  add  that  they  seem  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  author  of  "Rasselas"  rather  than 
that  of  >ir.  Filby's  illustrious  customer.    They  remind 
me  of  a  good  old  squire  wLo,  from  a  fine  sentiment  of 
duty,  permitted  the  village  artist  to  do  his  worst  upon 
him,   and  incurred  thereby  this  withering  observation 
from  his  metropolitan  tailor :  "  You  are  covered,  sir,  but 
you  are  not  dressed  1" 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  A  YOUNG    GENTLEMAN  WHO  LIVED  MUCH  IN    FASHIONABLl 

SOCIETY. 

Test  of  professions— Mobility  of  fashionable  taste— Practical  service 
of  an  external  deference  to  culture—Incompatibility  between 
fashionable  and  intellectual  lives— What  each  has  to  offer. 

Your  polite,  almost  diplomatic  answer  to  my  lettei 
about  fashionable  society  may  be  not  unfairly  conceit 
trated  into  some  such  paragraph  as  the  following  : — 

"What  grounds  have  I  for  concluding  that  the  pro- 
fessed tastes  and  opinions  of  Society  are  in  any  degree 
insincere  ?  May  not  society  be  quite  sincere  in  the  pre- 
ferences which  it  professes,  and  are  not  the  preferences 
themselves  almost  always  creditable  to  the  good  taste 
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and  really  advanced  culture  of  the  Society  which   I 
suspect  of  a  certain  degree  of  affectation?" 

This  is  the  sense  of  your  letter,  and  in  reply  to  it  I 
give  you  a  simple  but  sure  test.  Is  the  professed  opinion 
carried  out  in  practice,  when  there  are  fair  opportunities 
for  practice  ? 

Let  us  go  so  far  as  to  examine  a  particular  instance. 
Your  fnends  profess  to  appreciate  classical  literature. 
Do  they  read  it  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  confine 
themsel'-rr  lu  believing  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  other 
peop'  adit? 

W  .  .  *  was  a  schoolboy,  people  toid  me  that  the 
classical  authors  of  antiquity  were  eminently  useful,  and 
mdeed  absolutely  necessary  to  the  culture  of  the  human 
mmd,  but  I  perceived  that  they  did  not  read  them.  So 
I  have  heard  many  people  express  great  respect  for 
art  and  science,  only  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  master 
any  department  of  art  or  science. 

If  you  will  apply  this  test  to  the  professions  of  what  is 
especially  called  fashionable  society,  it  is  probable  that 
you  will  arrive  at  the  conclusions  of  the  minority,  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  express.  You  will  find  that  the 
fashionable  world  remains  very  contentedly  outside  the 
true  working  intellectual  life,  and  does  not  really  share 
either  its  labours  or  its  aspirations. 

Another  kind  of  evidence,  which  tells  in  the  same 
du-ection,  is  the  mobility  of  fashionable  taste.  At  one 
tmie  some  studies  are  fashionable,  at  another  time  these 
are  neglected  and  others  have  taken  their  place.  You 
wil  net  find  this  fickleness  in  the  true  intellectual  world 
which  steadily  pursues  all  its  various  studies,  and  keeps 
them  well  abreast,  century  after  century. 
1/ 1  inast  upon  this  distinction  with  reference  to  you, 
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do  not  accuse  me   of  hostility  even  to  fashion  itself 
Fashion  is  one  of  the  great  Divine  institutions  of  human 
society,  and  the  best  philosophy  rebels  against  none  of 
the  authorities  that  be,  but  studies  and  endeavours  to 
explain  them.    The  external  deference  which  Society 
yields  to  culture  is  practically  of  great  service,  although 
(I  repeat  the  epithet)  it  is  external.    The  sort  of  good 
eflfect  is  in  the  intellectual  sphere  what  the  good  effect  of 
a  general  religious  profession  is  in  the  moral  sphere.     All 
fashionable  society  goes  to  church.     Fashionable  religion 
differs  from  the  religion  of  Peter  and  Paul  as  fashionable 
science  differs  from  that  of  Humboldt  and  Arago,  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  difference,  the  profession  of  religion 
is  useful  to  Society  as  some  restraint,  at  least  during 
one  day  out  of  seven,  upon  its  inveterate  tendency  to 
live  exclusively  for  its  amusement.    And  if  any  soul 
happens  to  come  into  existence  in  the  fashionable  world 
which  has  the  genuine  religious  nature,  that  nature  has 
a  chance  of  developing  itself,  and  of  finding  ready  to 
hand  certain  customs  which  are  favoumble  to  its  well- 
being.    So  it  is,  though  in  quite  a  different  direction, 
with  the  esteem  which  Society  professes  for  intellectual 
pursuits.     It  is  an  esteem  in  great  part  merely  nominal, 
as  fashionable  Christianity  is  nominal,  and  still  it  helps 
and  favours  the    early    development   of    the   genuine 
faculty  where  it  exists.     It  is  certainly  a  great  help  to  us 
that  fashionable  society,  which  has  such  a  tremendous, 
such  an  almost  irresistible  power  for  good  or  evil,  does 
not  openly  discourage  our  pursuits,  but  on  the  con- 
trary regards  them  with  great   external  deference  and 
respect.     The  recognition  which  Society  has  given  to 
artists  has  been  wanting  in  frankness  and  in  promp- 
titude, though  even  in  this  case  much  may  be  said 
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to  excuse  a  sort  of  hesitation  rather  than  refusal  which  [part  ix. 
was  attnbutahlp  fo  fl,^  .f,o„„„ ,  .  '^"   ^'^^'^  ^^ 


•-" '""  iniucr  man  reiusal  which 

was  attributable  to  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  the 
artistic  caste  in  England ;  but  Society  has  for  more  than  a 
generation  professed  a  respect  for  literature  and  enKli- 
Uon  which  has  helped  those  two  branches  of  culture  more 
effectually  than  great  subsidies  of  money.  The  exact 
tnuh  seerns  to  be  that  Society  is  sincere  in  approving  our 
devotion  to  thes.  pursuits,  but  is  not  yet  sifficientfy  in- 
erested  in  them  to  appieciate  them  otherwise  than  from 
the  outside  just  as  a  father  and  mother  applaud  their 
boys  for  reading  Thucydides,  yet  do  not  read  him  them- 
selves, either  in  the  original  or  in  a  translation. 

All  that  I  care  to  insist  upon  is  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
incornpatibility  b-^tween  the  fashionable  and  the  intellec- 
tual lives  which  makes  it  necessary,  at  a  certain  time,  to 
choose  one  or  the  other  as  our  own.    There  is  x.o  hostility, 
here  need  not  be  any  uncharitable  feeling  on  one  side  .r 

tn  T^  .  Z"  "'"'*  ^'  "  ^^^°^"*^  choice  between  the 
U.0  If  you  decide  for  the  intellectual  life,  you  will  incur 
a  definite  loss  to  set  against  your  gain.  Your  existence 
may  have  calmer  and  profounder  satisfactions,  but  it  will 
be  less  amusing,  and  even  in  an  appreciable  degree  less 
^^^an;  less  ih  harmony.  I  mean,  with  the  common" 
^mcts  and  feelings  of  humanity.  For  the  fashionable 
world,  although  decorated  by  habits  of  expense,  has  en- 
joyment for  Its  object,  and  arrives  at  enjoyment  by  those 
m^hods  which  the  experience  of  generiti^s  has  potd 
to  be  most  efficacious.  Variety  of  amusement,  frequent 
change  of  scenery  and  society,  healthy  exercisJ,  pldsan 
occupation  of  the  mind  without  fatigue-thc.-^  hin'sdo 
ndeed  make  existence  agreeable  to  human  nature  and 
he  science  of  living  agreeably  is  better  understood  ^t^e 
fashionable  society  of  England  than  by  laborious  students 
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aud  savans.  The  life  led  by  that  society  is  the  true 
heaven  of  the  natural  man,  who  likes  to  have  frequent 
feasts  and  a  hearty  appetite,  who  enjoys  the  varying  spec- 
tacle of  wealth,  and  splendour,  and  pleasure,  who  loves  to 
watch,  from  the  Olympus  of  his  personal  ease,  the  curious 
results  of  labour  in  whic;  he  takes  no  part,  the  interesting 
ingenuity  of  the  toiling  world  below.  In  exchange  for 
these  varied  pleasures  of  the  spectator  the  intellectual 
life  can  offer  you  but  one  satisfaction,  for  all  its  promises 
are  reducible  simply  to  this,  that  you  shall  come  at  last, 
after  infinite  labour,  into  contact  with  some  great  reality 
—that  you  shall  know,  and  do,  in  such  sort  that  you  will 
feel  yourself  on  firm  ground  and  be  recognized — probably 
not  much  applauded,  but  yet  recognized — as  a  fellow- 
labourer  by  other  knowers  and  doers.  Before  you  come 
to  this,  most  of  your  present  accomplishments  will  be 
abandoned  by  yourself  as  unsatisfactory  ano  insuflScient, 
but  one  or  two  of  them  will  be  turned  to  better  account, 
and  will  give  you  after  many  years  a  tranquil  self-respect, 
and,  what  is  still  rarer  and  better,  a  very  deep  and  earnest 
reverence  for  the  greatness  which  is  above  yo  Severed 
from  the  vanities  of  the  Illusory,  you  will  live  with  the 
realities  of  knowledge,  as  one  who  has  quitted  the  painted 
scenery  of  the  theatre  to  listen  by  the  eternal  ocean  or 
gaze  at  the  granite  hills. 
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LETTER  V. 

TO  A  YOUNG  GENTLKMAN  WHO  KEPT  ENTIRELY  OUT  OV 

COMPANY. 

"^'i°lf  J^'f  "  frivolous  in  the  mass  contains  individuals  who 
a«  not  favoIous-A  piece  of  the  author's  early  experience^ 
TJose  who  keep  out  of  Society  miss  opportunities-People  talk 
about  what  they  have  in  common  -That  we  ought  to  be  tolemS 

submuTot^l^r  "^"^~^  ^°^*^^^-^'^'^^  -^^*  -'  »° 

I  wiLUNGLY  concede  all  that  you  say  against  fashionable 
society  as  a  whole.  It  is,  as  you  say,  frivolous,  bent  on 
amusement,  incapable  of  attention  sufficiently  prolonged 
to  grasp  any  serious  subject,  and  liable  both  to  confusion 
and  inaccuracy  in  the  ideas  which  it  hastily  forms  or 
easily  receives.  You  do  right,  assuredly,  not  to  let  it 
xvaste  your  most  valuable  hours,  but  I  believe  also  that 
you  do  wrong  in  keeping  out  of  it  altogether. 

The  society  which  seems  so  frivolous  in  masses  con- 
tains individual  members  who,  if  you  knew  them  better, 
would  be  ab^e  and  willing  to  render  you  the  most  efficienl 
intellectual  help,  and  you  miss  this  help  by  restricting 
yourself  exclusively  to  books.  Nothing  can  replace  the 
conversation  of  living  men  and  women ;  not  even  the 
richest  literature  can  replace  it. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  thrown  by  accident  amongst  a 
certain  society  of  Englishmen  who,  when  they  were  all 
together  never  talked  about  anything  worth  talking 
about.  Their  general  conversations  were  absolutely 
empty  and  null,  and  I  concluded,  as  young  men  so 
easily  conclude,  that  ihose  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen 
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had  not  half  a  dozen  ideas  amongst  thera.  A  little  re- 
flection might  have  reminded  me  that  ray  own  talk  was 
no  better  than  theirs,  and  consequently  that  there  might 
be  others  in  the  ccnpany  who  also  knew  more  and 
thought  more  than  they  expressed.  I  found  out,  by  ac- 
cident, after  a  while,  that  some  of  these  men  had  more 
than  common  culture  in  various  directions  ;  one  or  two 
had  travelled  far,  and  brought  home  the  results  of  much 
observation;  one  or  two  had  read  largely,  and  with 
profit ;  more  than  one  had  studied  a  science ;  five  or 
six  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world.  It  was  a  youth- 
ful mistake  to  conclude  that,  because  their  general  con- 
versation was  very  dull,  the  men  were  dull  individually. 
The  general  conversations  of  English  society  are  dull  • 
it  is  a  national  characteristic.  But  the  men  themselves 
are  individually  often  very  well  informed,  and  quite  capa- 
ble of  imparting  their  information  to  a  single  interested 
listener.  The  art  is  to  be  that  listener.  Englishmen 
have  the  greatest  dread  of  producing  themselves  in  the 
semi-publicity  of  a  general  conversation,  because  they 
fear  that  their  special  topics  may  not  be  cared  for  by 
some  of  the  persons  present ;  but  if  you  can  get  one  of 
them  into  a  quiet  comer  by  himself,  and  humour  his 
shyness  with  sufficient  delicacy  and  tact,  he  will  dis- 
burden his  mind  at  last,  and  experience  a  relief  in  so 
doing. 

By  keeping  out  of  society  altogether  you  miss  these 
precious  opportunities.  The  wise  course  is  to  mix  <is 
n  ich  with  the  world  as  may  be  possible  without  with 
drawing  too  much  time  from  your  serious  studies,  but 
not  to  expect  anything  valuable  from  the  general  talk, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  neutral  medium  m  which  intelli- 
gences float  and  move  as  yachts  do  in  sea-water,  and  for 
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which  they  ought  not  to  be  held  individually  resf)on,si!)le. 
The  talk  of  Society  answers  its  purpose  if  it  simply  per-'  ^ 
mits  many  different  people  to  come  together  without  j 
clashing,  and  the  purpose  of  its  conventions  is  the  avoid-' 
ance  of  collision.  In  England  the  small  talk  is  heavy, ' 
like  water;  in  France  it  is  light  as  air ;  in  both  countries  I 
it  is  a  medi  um  and  no  more. 

Society  talks,  by  preference,  about  amusements ;  it 
does  so  because  when  people  meet  for  recreation  they 
wish  to  relieve  their  minds  from  serious  cares,  and  also 
for  the  practical  reason  that  Society  must  talk  about 
what  its  members  have  in  common,  and  their  amuse- 
ments are  more  in  common  than  their  work.  As  M. 
Thiers  recommended  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  France  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  form  which 
divided  his  countrymen  least,  so  a  polite  and  highly 
civilized  society  chooses  for  the  subject  of  general  con- 
versation the  topic  which  is  least  likely  to  separate  the 
different  people  who  are  present.  It  almost  always  happens 
that  the  best  topic  having  this  recommendation  is  some 
species  of  amusement ;  since  amusements  are  easily  learnt 
outside  the  business  of  life,  and  we  are  all  initiated  into 
them  in  youth. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  extremely 
tolerant  of  the  diilness  or  frivolity  which  may  seem  to 
prevail  in  any  numerous  company,  and  not  to  conclude 
too  hastily  that  the  members  of  it  are  in  any  degree  more 
dull  or  frivolous  than  ourselves.  It  is  unfortunate,  cer- 
tainly, that  the  art  of  general  conversation  is  not  so  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  as  it  might  be,  and  there  are  reasons 
for  believing  that  our  posterity  will  surpass  us  in  this 
respect,  because  as  culture  increases  the  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion increases  with  it,  so  that  the  great  questions  of  politics 
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and  religion,  in  which  all  are  interested,  may  be  discussed 
more  safely  i!ian  they  could  be  at  the  present  day,  by 
persons  of  different  ways  of  thinking.  But  even  the  sort 
of  general  conversation  we  have  now,  poor  as  it  may  seem, 
still  sufficiently  serves  as  a  medium  for  human  intercourse, 
and  permits  us  to  meet  on  a  common  ground  where  we 
may  select  at  leisure  the  agreeable  or  instructive  friends 
that  our  higher  intellect  needs,  and  without  whom  the 
intellectual  life  is  one  of  the  ghastliest  of  solitudes. 

And  now  permit  me  to  add  a  few  observations  on 
another  aspect  of  this  subject,  which  is  not  without  its 
importance. 

Let  us  suppose  that  everyone  of  rather  more  than 
ordinary  capacity  and  culture  were  to  act  as  you  yourself 
are  acting,  and  withdraw  entirely  from  general  society. 
Let  us  leave  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  the  loss 
to  their  private  culture  which  would  be  the  consequence 
of  missing  every  opportunity  for  forming  new  intellectual 
friendships.  Let  us  consider,  this  time,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  to  Society  itself. 

If  all  the  cultivated  men  were  withdrawn  from  it,  the 
general  tone  of  Society  would  inevitably  descend  niu(  h 
lower  even  than  it  is  at  present ;  it  would  sink  so  low  that 
the  whole  national  intellect  would  undergo  a  sure  and 
inevitable  deterioration.     It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  men 
situated  as  you  are,  who  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  superior  faculties,  and  who  have  enlarged  them  liy 
the  acquisition  of  knov/iedge,  to  preserve  Society  by  their 
presence  from  an  evil  so  surely  prolific  of  bad  conse 
quences.     If  Society  is  less  narrow,  and  selfish,  and  into 
lerant,  and  apathetic  than  it  used  to  be,  it  is  because  they 
who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  have  not  disdained  to  mix 
with  its  grosser  and  earthier  elements.     All  the  improve 
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nient  in  public  sentiment,  and  the  advancement  in  general  I  inur  ix. 

knowledge  which  have  marked  the  course  of  recent  gene- 1    '•'^^™'*" 

rations,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  wholesome  influence  of '      — 

men  who  could  think  and  feel,  and  who  steadily  exer- 

cised,  often  quite  obscurely,  yet  not  the  less  usefully  in 

their  time  and  place,  the  subtle  but  powerful  attraction  of 

t.ie  greater  mind  over  the  less.     Instead  of  complaining 

that  people  are  ignorant  and  frivolous,  we  ought  to  go 

amongst  them  and  lead  them  to  the  higher  life       '1 

know  not  how  it  is,"  said  one  in  a  dull  circle  to  a"  mere 

gifted  friend  who  entered  it  occasionally,  "  when  we  ire 

left  to  ourselves  we  are  all  lamentably  stupid,  but  v.nen- 

ever  you  are  kind  enough  to  come  amongst  us  we  all  talk 

very  much  better,  and  of  things  that  are  well  worth  talking 

about."     The  gifted  man  is  always  welcome,  if  only  he 

will  stoop  to  conquer,  and  forget  himself  .0  give  light  and 

heat  to  others.     The  low  Philistinism  of  many  a  provin- .      5,  ^ 

cial  town  IS  due  mainly  to  the  shy  reserve  of  the  one  or  ''■'""'■'™* 

two  superior  men  who  fancy  that  they  cannot  amalgamate  '       "'"'" 

with  the  common  intellect  of  the  place. 

Not  only  would  I  advocate  a  little  patient  condescen- 
sion, but  even  oomething  of  the  sturdier  temper  which 
will  not  be  driven  out.     Are  the  Philistines  to  have  all    ,,,  •, 
the  talk  to  themselves  for  ever;  are  they  to  rehearse  their  '-''^''^"nTto 
stupid  old  platitudes  without  the  least  fear  of  rontradic- ''''^''^'■^'^^« 
tion?    How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?     Let  us  resolve'      """'' 
that  even  in  general  society  they  shall  not  eternally  have 
things  their  own   way.     Somebody  ought   to  have   the 
courage  to  enlighten  them  even  at  their  own  tables,  and 
in  the  protecting  presence  of  their  admiring  wives  and 
daughters 
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LETTER  VI. 

TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  KINDLY  WARNED  THE  AUTHOR  OP  THE  BAD 

EFFECTS  OF  SOl.ITUnK. 

Va  solis — Society  and  solitude  alike  necessary — The  U'le  of  each-  -  lo 
solitude  we  know  ourselves  Montaiijne  as  a  book-buyer — Com- 
pensations of  solitude — Description  of  one  who  loved  and  sought 
it — How  men  are  driven  into  .solitude — Cultivated  people  in  the 
provinces—  Use  of  .inlitude  a.s  a  (irotection  for  rare  and  delicate 
natures -Shelley's  dislike  to  general  society — Wordsw'irth  and 
Turner — Sir  Isaac  Newton's  repugnance  to  society — Augusta 
Comte — His  systematic  isolation  and  unshakable  firmness  o( 
purpo.se— Milton  and  Bunyan— The  solitude  which  is  really 
injurious — Painters  and  authors — An  ideal  division  of  life. 

You  cry  to  me  Va  solis  /  and  the  cry  seems  not  the  lesb 
loud  and  stirring  that  it  comes  in  the  folds  of  a  letter. 
Just  at  first  it  quite  startled  and  alarmed  me,  anil  made 
me  strangely  dissatisfied  with  my  life  an.l  work;  but 
farther  reflection  has  been  gradually  reconcilin^j  me  ever 
since,  and  now  I  feel  cheerful  again,  and  in  a  humour  to 
answer  you. 

Woe  unto  him  that  is  alone  /  This  has  been  often  said, 
but  the  studious  recluse  may  answer,  Woe  unto  him  that 
is  never  alone  and  cannot  bear  to  be  alone  ! 

We  need  society,  and  we  need  solitude  also,  as  we 
need  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  exercise  and 
rest.  I  thank  heaven  for  a  thousand  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable conversations  with  acquaintances  and  friends ;  I 
thank  heaven  also,  and  not  less  gratefully,  for  thousands 
of  sweet  hours  that  have  passed  in  solitary  thought  o» 
labour,  under  the  silent  stars. 

Society  is  necessary  to  give  us  our  share  and  place  in 
the  collective  life  of  humanity,  but  solitude  is  necessary 
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CO  the  maintenance  of  the  individual  life.  Society  is  to 
the  individual  what  travel  and  commerce  are  to  a  nation- 
whilst  solitude  represents  the  ',05..e  life  of  the  nation' 
during  which  it  develops  J' ,  espcnal  originality  and 
genius. 

The  life  of  the  perfect  hern.,;:.,  ..nd  1  .t  of  those  per- 
sons who  feel  themselves  nothing  ^.Jividually,  and  have 
no  existence  but  what  they  receive  from  others,  arr  alike 
imperfect  'ives.  The  perfect  life  is  like  that  of  a  ship  of 
war  which  has  its  own  place  in  the  fleet  and  can  share 
m  Its  strength  and  discipline,  but  can  also  go  forth  alone 
in  the  solitude  of  the  infinite  sea.  We  ought  to  belong 
to  Society,  to  have  our  place  in  it,  and  yet  to  be  capable 
of  a  complete  individual  existence  outside  of  it. 

Which  of  tlie  two  is  the  grander,  the  ship  in  the  dis- 
ciplined fleet,  arranged  m  order  of  battle,  or  the  ship 
alone  in  the  tempest,  a  thousand  miles  from  land?  The 
truest  grandeur  of  the  ship  is  neither  in  one  nor  the 
other,  but  in  the  capacity  for  both.  What  would  that 
captain  merit  who  either  had  not  seamanship  enough  ^o 
work  under  the  eye  of  the  admiral,  or  else  had  not  suiii- 
cient  knowledge  of  navigation  to  be  trusted  out  of  the 
range  of  signals  ? 

I  value  society  for  the  abundance  of  ideas  that  it 
brings  before  us,  like  carriages  in  a  frequented  street;  but 
I  value  solitude  for  sincerity  and  peace,  and  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  thoughts  that  are  truly  ours.  Only 
in  solitude  do  we  learn  our  inmost  nature  and  its  needs. 
He  who  has  lived  for  some  great  space  of  existence  apart 
from  the  tumult  of  the  world,  has  discovered  the  vanity 
of  the  things  for  which  lie  has  no  natural  aptitude  or 
gift-their  relative  vanity,  I  mean,  their  uselessness  to 
himself,  personally  j  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  learned 
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what  is  truly  precious  and  good  for  liim.  Surely  this  is 
knowledge  of  inestimable  value  to  a  man  :  surely  it  is 
a  great  thing  for  anyone  in  the  bewildering  confusion  of 
distracting  toils  and  pleasures  to  have  found  out  the 
labour  that  he  is  most  fit  for  and  the  pleasures  that 
satisfy  him  best.  Society  so  encourages  us  in  affectations 
that  it  scarcely  leaves  us  a  chance  of  knowing  our  own 
minds ;  but  in  solitude  this  knowledge  comes  of  itself, 
and  ^'elivers  us  from  innumerable  vanities. 

Montaigne  tells  us  that  at  one  time  he  bought  books 
from  ostentation,  but  that  afterwards  he  bought  only 
such  books  as  he  wanted  for  his  private  reading.  In  the 
first  of  these  conditions  of  mind  we  may  observe  the 
influence  of  society ;  in  the  second  the  effect  of  solitude. 
The  map  of  the  world  does  not  consult  his  own  intel- 
lectual needs,  but  considers  the  eyes  of  his  visitors  ;  the 
solitary  student  takes  his  literature  as  a  lonely  traveller 
takes  food  when  he  is  hungry,  without  reference  to  the 
ordered  courses  of  public  hospitality. 

It  is  a  traditional  habit  of  mankind  to  see  only  the  dis- 
advantages of  solitude,  without  considering  its  compen- 
sations ;  but  there  are  great  compensations,  some  of  the 
greatest  being  negative.  The  lonely  man  is  lord  of  his 
own  hours  nd  of  his  own  purse  ;  his  days  are  long  and 
unbroken,  he  escapes  from  every  form  of  ostentation, 
and  ma_,  live  quite  simply  and  sincerely  in  great  calm 
breadths  of  leisure.  I  knew  one  who  passed  his  summers 
in  the  heart  of  a  vast  forest,  in  a  common  thatched  cot 
tage  with  furniture  of  common  deal,  and  for  this  retreat 
he  quitted  very  gladly  a  rich  fine  house  in  the  city.  He 
wore  nothing  bu^  old  clothes,  read  only  a  few  old  books, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  learned, 
and  did  not  take  in  a  newspaper.     On  the  wall  of  his 
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habitation  he  .n.cnbed  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  a  quota- 
Uon  ron>  De  Senancour  to  this  effect :  "  In  the  wild 
manhvesin  his  own  age;  in  solitude,  in  all  the  ages." 
I  observed  in  him  the  effects  of  a  lonely  life    and   h. 
greatly  aided  m,  observations  by  franklyJonllnttin,: 
n      experiences.     That  solitude  had  become   inexpres 
B  bly  dear  to  him,  but  he  admitted  one  evil  consequLice 
of  It    ^^  Hch   was  an  increasing  unfitness  for  ordinary 
society,  though  he  cherished  a  few  tried  friendships  anl 
was  grateful  to  Uiose  who  loved  him  and  could  ent'er  hi 
his  humour.     He  had  acquired  a  horror  of  towns  and 
crowds    not  from  nervousness,  but  because  he  fit  1m 

pth  of  the  forest,  the  venerable  trees,  the  communica- 
tion with  primeval  nature,  from  which  he  drew  a  myste- 
rious yet  necessary  nourishment  for  the  peculiar  actLity 
of  hi.  mmd.     I  ound  that  his  case  answered  very  exactly 

les   in  hf  ^  ""T^  '""  ^'  Senancour /he  lived 
lessm  his  own  age  than  others  do,  but  he  had  a  fine 

ompen^ation  ma  strangely  vivid  understanding  of  othe 

ages.     Like  De  Sdnancour,  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the 

ransitonness  of  what  is  transitory,  and  a  passionate  pre 

erence  for  all  th.t  the  human  mind  conceLs  to  be  reL- 

t.vely  or  absolutely  permanent.     This   trait  was    ven. 

tZTr  I  "T  ''\  ^'°"^ ''-'  P^'°P'-  ^'  antiqTi  y,  a„^ 

wh  ch  thttad    '"'  "  '"^""^  '^'^''  "P-  '-^' hing 

Which  they  had  m  common  with  ourselves  than  on  those 

Jffcrences  which  are  more  obvious  to  the  modern  spWt 

Is  emper  was  grave  and  earnest,  but  unfailingly  ch"  : 

Thehabi^r  n 'i'^"  '""  ^">'  ^^"^-^^  ^«  ''"erness. 
to  the  d 'vl,  ""  T"''  '^^^  ^^^"  '"-^  unfavourable 

Tf    leader t'""  ■  °  '  "'"  °''"^'"^^^'  °'  ^  ^^^^^ • 
Of  a  leader  m  practical  enterprise,  but  they  were  certain!; 
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not  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  a  tranquil  and  com. 
prehensive  intellect,  capable  of  "just  judgment  and  high- 
hearted  patriotism."  He  had  not  the  spirit  of  the  news 
papers,  he  did  not  live  intensely  in  the  present,  hut  he 
had  the  spirit  which  has  animated  great  poets,  and  saints, 
and  sages,  and  far-seeing  teachers  of  humanity,  Not  in 
vain  had  he  lived  alone  with  Nature,  not  in  vain  had 
he  watched  in  solemn  twilights  and  witnessed  many  a 
dawn,  There  is,  there  is  a.  strength  that  comes  to  us 
in  solitude  from  that  shadowy,  awful  Presence  that 
frivolous  crowds  repel ! 

Solitude  may  be  and  is  sometimes  deliberately  accepted 
or  chosen,  but  far  more  frequently  men  are  driven  into  it 
by  Nature  and  by  Fate.  They  go  into  solitude  to  escape 
the  sense  of  isolation  which  is  always  most  intolerable 
when  there  are  many  voices  round  us  in  loud  dissonance 
with  our  sincerest  thought.  It  is  a  great  error  to  en- 
courage in  young  people  the  love  of  noble  culture  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  lead  them  more  into  what  is  called  good 
society.  High  culture  always  isolates,  always  drives  men 
out  of  their  class  and  makes  it  more  difficult  for  them  to 
share  naturally  and  easily  the  common  class-life  around 
them.  They  seek  the  few  companions  who  can  under- 
stand them,  and  when  these  are  not  to  be  had  within 
any  traversable  distance,  they  sit  and  work  alone.  Very 
possibly  too,  in  some  instances,  a  superior  culture  may 
compel  the  possessor  of  it  to  hold  opinions  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  opinions  prevalent  around  him  to  be 
patiently  listened  to  or  tolerated,  and  then  he  must  eithei 
disguise  them,  which  is  always  highly  distasteful  to  a  man 
of  honour,  or  else  submit  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy  to 
human  welfare.  Cultivated  people  who  hve  in  London 
(their  true  home)  need  never  condemn  themselves  to 
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sohtude  from  this  cause,  but  in  the  provinces  there  are 
many  places  where  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  live  sociably 
without  a  degree  of  reserve  that  is  .ore  wearisome  than 
sohtude  Itself.     And  however  much  pains  you  take  to 
keep  your  culture  well   in   the   background,   it  always 
makes  you  rather  an  object  of  suspicion  to  oeople  who 
have  no  culture.     They  perceive  that  you  arl  reserved 
they  know  that  very  much  of  what  passes  in  your  rmnd 
IS  a  mystery  to  them,  and  this  feeling  makes  ihem  uneasv 
m  your  presence,  even  afraid  of  you,  and  not  indisposed 
to  find  a  compensation  for  this  uncomfortable  feeling  in 
sarcasms  behind  your  back.     Unless  you  are  gifted  with 
a  truly  extraordinary  power  of  conciliating  goodwill  you 
are  not  likely  to  get  on  happily,  for  long  together,  with 
people  who  feel   themselves   your  inferiors.     The  very 
utmost  skill  and  caution  will  hardly  avail  to  hide  all  your 
modes  of  thought.    Something  of  your  higher  phiiosophj 
will  escape  m  an  unguarded  moment,  and  give  offence 
because  it  will  seem  foohsh  or  incomprehensible  to  your 
audience.     There  is  no  safety  for  you  but  in  a  timely 
withdrawal,  either  to  a  society  that  is  prepared  to  under- 
stand you,  or  else  to  a  solitude  where  your  intellectual 
superiorities-  will  neither  be  a  cause  of  irritauon  to  others 
nor  of  vexation  to  yourself. 

Like  all  our  instincts,  the  instinct  of  solitude  has  its 
especial  purpose,  which  appears  to  be  the  protection  of 
rare  and  delicate  natures  from  the  commonplace  world 
around  them.  Though  recluses  are  considered  by  men 
of  the  world  to  be  doomed  to  inevitable  incompetence, 
the  fact  is  that  many  of  them  have  reached  the  highest 
distinction  in  intellectual  pursuits.  If  Slielley  had  not 
disliked  general  society  as  he  did,  the  originality  of  his 
own  hvmg  and  thinking  woul  i  have  been  less  complete  • 
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':>e  influences  of  mediocre  people,  wiio,  of  course,  are 
alwr   "^  in  the  majority,  would  have  silently  but  surely 
operated  to  th--  destruction  of  that  unequalled  and  per- 
sonal delicacy  of  imagination  to  which  we  owe  what  is 
inimitable  in  his  poetry.     In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he 
said  to  Trelawny  of  Mary,  his  second  wife,  "  She  can't 
bear  solitude,  nor  I  society— the  quick  coupled  with  the 
dead."     Here  is  a  piteous  prayer  of  his  to  be  delivered 
from  a  party  that  he  dreaded  :  "  Mary  says  she  will  have 
a  party !     There  are  English  singers  here,  the  Sinclairs, 
and  she  w'.ll  ask  them,  and  everyone  she  or  you  know. 
Oh  the  horror !     For  pity  go  to  Mary  and  intercede  for 
me  I     I  will  submit  to  any  other  species  of  torture  than 
that  of  being  bored  to  death  by  idle  ladies  and  gentle- 
men."    Again,  he  writes  to  Mary :  "  My  greatest  delight 
would  be  utterly  to  desert  all  human  society.     I  would 
retire  with  you  and  our  child  to  a  solitary  island  in  the 
sea ;  would  build  a  boat,  and  shut  upon  my  retreat  the 
flood-gates  of  the  world.     I  would  read  no  reviews  and 
talk  with  no  authors.     If  I  dared  trust  my  imagination 


it  would  tell 


t  there  are  one  or  two  chosen  com- 


panions beside  yourself  whom  I  should  desire.  But  to 
this  I  would  not  listen  ;  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together,  the  devil  is  among  them."  At  Marlow  he  knew 
little  of  his  neighbours.  "  I  am  not  M-retch  enough,"  he 
said,  "to  tolerate  an  acquaintance."  Wordsworth  and 
Turner,  if  less  systematic  in  their  isolation,  were  still 
solitary  workers,  and  much  of  the  peculiar  force  and 
originality  of  their  performance  is  due  to  their  indepen 
dence  of  the  people  about  them.  Painters  are  especial 
sufferers  from  the  visits  of  talkative  people  who  know- 
little  or  nothing  of  the  art  they  talk  about,  and  yet  who 
have  quite  influence  enough  to  disturb  the  painter's  raind 
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by  proving  to  him  that  his  noblest  thoughts  are  surest 
to  be  misunderstood.    Men  of  science,  too,  find  solitude 
favourable  to  their  peculiar  work,  because  it  permits  the 
concentration  of  their  powers  during  long  periods  of  time 
Newton  had  a  great  repugnance  to  society,  and  even  to 
notonety~a  feeling  which  is  different,  and  in  men  of 
genius  more  rare.     No  one  can  doubt,   however,   that 
Newton's  great   intellectual   achievements  were  due  in 
some  measure  to  this  peculiarity  of  his  temper,  which 
pennitted  him  to  ripen  them  in  the  sustained  tranquillity 
necessary  to   difficult    investigations.      Auguste   Comte 
isolated  himself  not  only  from  preference  but  on  system, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  of  his  remark- 
able mmd,  and  the  weakness  of  its  ultimate  decay,  it  is 
certain  that  his  amazing  command  over  vast  masses  of 
heterogeneous  material   would   have  been  incompatible 
with   any  participation    in   the  passing  interests  of  the 
world.    Nothing  in  intellectual  history  has  ever  exceeded 
the  unshakable  firmness  of  purpose  with  which  he  dedi- 
cated his  whole  being  to  the  elaboration  of  the  Positive 
philosophy.      He  sacrificed  everything   to  it-position, 
time,  health,  and  all  the  amusements  and  opportunities 
of  society.     He  found  that  commonplace  acquaintances 
disturbed  his  work  and  interfered  with  his  mastery  of  it. 
so  he  resolutely  renounced  them.      Others  have  done 
great   things   in    isolation   that    was   not   of  their  own 
choosing,  yet  none  the  less  fruitful  for  them  and  for  man- 
kind.     It  was  not  when  Milton  saw  most  of  the  wor!  i 
but  in   the  forced  retirement  of  a  man  who  had  lost 
health  and  eyesight,  and  whose  party  was  hopelessly  de- 
feated, that  he  composed  the  "  Paradise  Lost."    It  was 
during  tedious  years  of  imprisonment  that  Bunyan  wrote 
his  immortal  allegory.     Many  a  genius  has  owed  his  best 
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opportunities  to  poverty,  because  poverty  had  happily 
excluded  hun  Irom  soc.et>-,  and  so  preserved  hir,  fron 
time-devounng  exigencies  j ."d  f-,  volirie'- 

The  solitude  which  is  really  i.ojuriou3  is  ?h.  severance 
from  all  who  are  capable  of  understanding  t.v     Painters 
say  tnat  they  cannot  Hvork  effectively  for  very  long  to- 
jgetaer  whu.,  separated  from  the  society  of  artists,  and 
i  u.a..,  they  a.ust  return  to  London,  or  Paris,  or  Rome,  to 
,a.OKl  an   oppressive  feeling  of  discouragement  which 
jpamlyses  the.r  productive   energy.      Authors  are  more 
fortunate,  because  aU  cultivated  people  are  society  for 
hem,-  yet  even    authors   lose  streng;h    and    agility   of 
thought  when  too  long  deprived  of  a  genial  intellectual 
atmosphere.     In  the  country  you  meet  with  cultivated 
individuals;  but  we  need  more  than  this,  we  need  those 
general  conversations  in  which  every  speaker  is  worth 
listenmg  to.    The  life  most  favourable  to  culture  would 
have  Its  times  of  open  and  equal  intercourse  with  the 
best  minds,  and  also  its  periods  of  retreat.    My  ideal 
would  be  a  house  in  London,  not  far  from  one  or  two 
houses  that  are  so  full  of  light  and  warmth  that  it  is  a 
hberal  education  to  have  entered  them,  and  a  solitary 
tower  on  some  island  of  the  Hebrides,  with  no  com- 
panions but  the  sea-gulls  and  the  thundering  surges  of 
the  Atlantic.     One  such  island  I  know  well,  and  it  is 
before  my  mind's  eye,  clear  as  a  picture,  whilst  I  a-ii 
writing.     It  stands  in  the  very  entrance  of  a  hne  salt- 
water  loch,  rising  above  two  hundred  fret  out  of  the 
water  and   setting  its  granite  front   s  -e.  against   the 
western  ocean.     When  the  evenings  a  ,ar  you  can 

see  Staffa  and  lona  hke  blue  clouds       ween  you  and 
the  subset ;  and  on  your  left,  clo  -  ,nd,  the  granite 

h'll        Mull,  with  Ulva  to  the  .  ,  •.-  across  the  narrow 
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strait.  It  was  the  dream  of  my  youth  to  build  a  tower 
there,  wUh  three  or  four  little  rooms  in  it.  and  walls  as 
strong  as  a  lighthouse.     There  have  been  n.ore  foolish 

than  the  tempests  that  would  have  roused  me  and  the 
calms  that  would  have  brought  me  peace.  If  any  serious 
hought,  If  any  noble  inspiration  might  have  been  hoped 
for,  surely  .t  would  have  been  there,  where  only  the 
clouds  and  waves  were  transient,  but  the  ocean  before 
me,  and  the  stars  above,  and  the  mountains  on  either 
hand,  were  emblems  and  evidences  of  eternity. 

Note. -There  is  a  passage  in  Scott's  novel,  "  Tlie  Pirate  "  v^hirh 
Illustrates  what  has  been  said  in  this  letter    bo^the  necessiTy  for 
conceal.,,,,  supe,ior  culture  in  the  presence  of  less  intellectua  com 
pan.o,,s.  and  I  quote  it  the  mo,e  willi,.gly  tl.atSco.t  wa   so  remark 
a!  y   free  from  any  morI,id  aversion  to  Lcicy.  and  so  capabTe  of 
talung  a  s,ncere  i„te,est  in  every  human  hu,,/  ^ 

Cleveland  is  speaking  to  Minna  :—  " 

hr2  'IZ^^'  °?''  "'^  '""™'-''"  ^'°'"y'  ^''^  ■'"^  f''«t  seeming  more 

d^^lizef  thin  thev  h  "T'7  '""'"  ^''^"^  ""^'"^^'^  '^^  ^^r, 
cmi  zea  than  they  had  made  them  envy  and  hate  me  1=:  n  h^i„„  «<■ 

anoth^species^  /,  ,«,,^,,  „^s.U.X:^Z  I ^ ^^ 
lay^e  my  su^enorUy  of  intellect  and  education,  Iv>ould  do  my  It 
to  du^tse  and  to  sink,  in  the  rude  seantan,  all  appeara,ue  7be^L 
ffdmg  and  better  accomplishments  "  PP<=<irance  oj  better 

J^^i^lar  policy  is  often  quite  as  necessary  in  the  society  of 
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PART  X 

INTELLECTUAL  HYGIENICS. 

LETTER  L 

TO    A    YOUNG    AUTHOR    WHILST    HE  WAS    WRITING    HIS    FIRST 

BOOK. 

Mr.  Gallon's  advice  to  young  travellers— That  we  ought  to  interest 
ourselves  in  i)\G  progress  of  a  journey— The  same  rule  applicable 
in  intellectual  things — Woman  in  the  cabin  of  x  canal  boat- 
Working  hastily  for  temporary  purposes— Feveicd  eagerness  to 
get  work  done— Beginners  have  rarely  acquired  firm  intellectual 
habits— Knowing  the  range  of  our  own  powers— The  coolness  of 
accomplished  artists — Advice  given  by  Ingres— Balzac's  method 
of  work — Scott,  Horace  Vemet,  John  Phillip — Decided  workers 
are  deliberate  workers. 

I  READ  the  other  day,  in  Galton's  "  Art  of  Travel,"  a 
little  bit  which  concerns  you  and  all  of  us,  but  I  made 
the  extract  in  my  commonplace-book  for  your  benefit 
rather  than  my  own,  because  the  truth  it  contains  has 
been  "borne  in  upon  me"  by  my  own  experience,  so 
that  what  Mr.  Galton  says  did  not  give  me  a  new  con- 
viction, but  only  confirmed  me  in  an  old  one.  He  is 
speaking  to  explorers  who  have  not  done  so  much  in  that 
way  as  he  has  himself,  and  though  the  subject  of  hii 
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advice  IS  the  conduct  of  an  exploring  party  (in  the  wilds 
of  Austr?'!a,  for  example)  the  advice  itself  is  equally 
useful  If  taken  metaphorically,  and  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  intellectual  labours  and  explorations  of  all  kinds  i 

"Interest  yourself,"  says  Mr.  Galton,  "chiefly  in  the 
progress  of  your  journey,  and  do  not  look  forward  to  its 
end  with  eagerness.     It  is  better  to  think  of  a  return  to 
civilization,  not  as  an  end  to  hardship  and  a  haven  from 
HI,  but  as  a  liung  to  be  regretted,  and  as  a  close  to  an 
adventurous  and  pleasant  life.     In  this  way,  risking  less 
you  will  insensibly  creep  on,  making  connections,  and 
learning  the  capabilities  of  the  country  as  you  advance 
which  will  be  found  invaluable  in  the  case  of  a  hurried 
or  a  disastrous  return.     And  thus,  when  some  months 
have  passed  by,  you  will  look  back  with  surprise  or,  the 
great   distance  travelled  over ;  for  if  you  average  only 
three  miles  a  day,  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  have 
advanced  i,ooo,  which  is  a  very  considerable  exploration. 
The  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise  seems  expressly 
intended  for  travellers  over  wide  and  unknown  tracts." 

Yes,  we  ought  to  interest  ourselves  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  work,  and  not  to  look  forward  to  its  end 
with   eagerness.     That   eagerness  of  which  Mr.  Galton 
speaks   has   spoiled   many  a  piece  of  work   besides  a 
geographical  exploration,  and   it  not  only  spoils  work, 
but  It  does  worse,  it  spoils  life  also.     How  am  I  to  enjoy 
this  year  as  I  ought,  if  I  am  continually  wishing  it  were 
over?    A  truly   intellectual   philosophy  must  begin  by 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  intellectual  paths  are  infi- 
nit'ly  long,  that  there  will  always  be  new  horizons  behind 
the  horizon  thr..  ^  before  us,  and  that  we  must  accept  a 
gradual  adva:.v  a.s  the  law  of  our  intellectual  hfe.     It  is 
our  business  to  move  forwards,  but  we  ought  to  do  so 
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without  any  gren  .  i.t,..  ^^  of  hurry  than  that  which 
atTects  the  most  stationary  of  minds.  Not  a  bad  example 
for  us  is  a  bargeman's  wife  in  a  canal-boat.  She  moves  ; 
movement  is  the  law  of  her  life;  yet  she  is  as  tranquil 
in  her  little  cabin  as  any  goodwife  on  shore,  brewing  her 
tea  and  preparing  her  buttered  toast  without  ever  think- 
ing al)out  getting  to  the  end  of  her  journey.  For  if  that 
voyage  were  ended,  another  would  always  succeed  to  it, 
and  another !  In  striking  contrast  to  the  unhurried 
bargeman's  wife  in  her  cabin  is  an  irritable  Frenchman 
in  the  corner  of  a  'iligence,  looking  at  his  watch  every 
half-hour,  and  \  ishing  that  the  dust  and  rattle  :^re  over, 
and  he  were  in  his  own  easy-chair  at  home.  1  hose  who 
really  lead  the  intellectual  life,  and  have  embraced  it  for 
better  and  for  worse,  are  like  the  bargeman's  wife ;  but 
those  who  live  the  life  from  time  to  time  only,  for  some 
special  purpose,  wishing  to  be  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  that 
purpose  is  accomplished,  are  like  the  sufferer  in  the 
purgatory  of  the  dih'-jence.  Is  there  indeed  rea'ly  any 
tri'e  intelier-tual  lif  at  all  when  every  hour  of  labour  is 
sp .  i'cd  by  a  feverish  eagerness  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
projected  task  ?  You  cannot  take  a  bit  out  of  another 
man's  V^z  and  live  it,  without  having  lived  the  previous 
years  that  led  up  to  it,  without  uaving  also  the  assured 
hopes  for  the  years  that  lie  beyond.  Tiie  attempt  is 
constantly  made  by  a-  viteurs  of  all  kinds,  and  by  men 
of  temporary  p  'oses,  and  it  always  fails.  The  amateur 
says  when  he  ?  es  i  some  fine  summer  morning,  and 
draws  up  his  nd,  !  looks  out  on  the  dewy  fields  : 
"  Ah,  the  world  of  nature  is  beautiful  'day;  what  if  I 
were  to  lead  the  life  of  an  artist  ? "  And  after  break- 
fast he  seeks  up  his  old  box  of  watercolour  and  his  block- 
book,  and  stool,  and  white  umbrella,  and  what  not,  and 
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sallies  forth,  and  fixes  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  forest 
or  the  banks  of  the  amber  stream.  The  day  that  he 
passes  there  looks  like  an  artist's  day,  yet  it  is  not  It 
has  not  been  preceded  by  the  three  or  four  thousand 
days  which  ought  to  have  led  up  to  it  j  it  is  not  strong  in 
the  assured  sense  of  present  ski..,  in  the  calm  knowledge 
that  the  hours  will  bear  good  fruit.  So  the  chances  are 
that  there  will  he  some  hurry,  and  fretfulness,  and  im- 
patience,  under  the  shadow  of  that  white  parasol,  and 
also  that  when  the  day  is  over  there  will  be  a  disappoint- 
ment. Vou  cannot  put  an  artist's  day  into  the  life  of 
anyone  but  an  artist. 

Our  impatiences   come    mainly,   I    think,   from    an 
imateurish  doubt  about  our  own  capacity,  which  is  ac- 
c«  npanied  by  a  fevered  eagerness  to  see  the  work  done, 
c     ise  we  are  tormented  both  by  hopes  and  fears  so 
long  as  ;   's  in  progress.     We  have  fears  that  it  may  not 
turn  oui       it  ought  to  do,  and  we  have  at  the  same 
time  hopes  for  its  success.     Both  these  causes  produce 
eagerness,  and  deprive  us  of  the  tranquillity  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  thorough  workman,  and  which  is  necessary 
to  thoroughness  in  the  work  itself.     Now  please  observe 
that  I  am  not  ad/ising  you  to  set  aside  these  hopes  anu 
fears  by  an  effort  of  the  will ;  when  you  have  them  they 
are  the  inevitable  result  of  your  state  of  culture,  and  the 
will  can  no  more  get  nd  of  them  than  it  can  get  rid  of 
an  organic  dis(  ase.     When  you  have  a  limited  amount 
of  power  and  of  culture,  and  are  not  quite  clear  in  your 
own  mind  as  to  where  the  limits  lie,  it  is  natural  on  the 
one  hand  that     ^u  should  fear  the  insufficiency  of  what 
you  possess,  and  on  the  other  that  in  more  .  .mguine 
moments  you  should  indulge  in  hopes  which  are  only 
extravagant  because  your  powers  have  not  yet  been  accu- 
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rately  measured.  You  will  alternate  between  fear  and 
hope,  according  to  the  temporary  predominance  of  sad- 
dening or  cheerful  ideas,  but  both  these  feelings  vnW  urge 
you  to  complete  the  work  in  hand,  that  you  may  see 
your  own  powers  reflected  in  it,  and  measure  them  more 
exactly.  This  is  the  main  cause  of  the  eagerness  of  young 
authors,  and  the  reason  why  they  often  launch  work  upon 
the  sea  of  publicity  which  is  sure  to  go  immediately  to 
the  bottom,  from  the  unworkmanlike  haste  with  which  it 
has  been  put  together.  But  beyond  this  there  is  another 
cause,  which  is,  that  beginners  in  literature  have  rarely 
acquired  firm  intellectual  habits,  that  they  do  not  yet 
lead  the  tranquil  intellectual  life,  so  that  such  a  piece  of 
work  as  the  composition  of  a  book  keeps  them  in  an 
unwholesome  state  of  excitement.  When  you  feel  this 
coming  upon  you,  pray  remember  Mr.  Galton's  wise 
traveller  in  unknown  tracts,  or  the  bargeman's  wife  in 
the  canal-boat. 

Amongst  the  many  advantages  of  experience,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  fs  that  we  come  to  know  the  range  of 
our  own  powers,  and  if  we  are  wise  we  keep  contentedly 
within  them.  This  relieves  us  from  the  malady  of  eager- 
ness; we  know  pretty  accurately  beforehand  what  our 
work  will  be  when  it  is  done,  and  therefore  we  are  not  in 
a  hurry  to  see  it  accomplished.  The  coolness  of  old  hands 
in  all  departments  of  labour  is  due  in  part  to  the  cooUng 
of  the  temperament  by  age,  but  it  is  due  even  more  to 
the  fulness  of  acquired  experience,  for  we  do  not  find 
middle-aged  men  so  cool  in  situations  where  they  feel 
themselves  incompetent.  The  conduct  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced painters  in  the  management  of  their  work  is  a 
good  example  of  this  masterly  coolness,  because  we  can 
see  them  painting  in  their  s?    lios  whereas  we  cannot  so 
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easily  see  or  so  j  ,stly  estimate  the  coolness  of  scientific 
or  literary  workmen.     A  painter  of  great  experience  will 
have,  usually,  several  pictures  at  a  time  upon  his  easels 
and  pass  an  hour  upon  one,  or  an  hour  upon  the  other' 
simply  as  the  state  of  the  pigment  invites  him,  without 
ever  being  tempted  to  risk  anything  by  hurrying  a  process. 
The  ugly  preparatory  daubing  which  irritates  the  impa- 
tience of  the  beginner  does  not  disturb  his  equanimity- 
he  has  laid  it  with  a  view  to  the  long-foreseen  result,  and 
It  satisfies  him  temporarily  as  the  right  thing  for  the  time 
being.     If  you  know  what  is  the  right  thing  for  the  time 
bemg,  and  always  do  it,  you  are  sure  of  the  calm  of  the 
thorough  workman.    All  his  touches,  except  the  very 
ast  touch   on  each  work,  are  touches  of  preparation, 
leading  gradually  up  to  his  result.   Ingres  used  to  counsel 
ms  pupils  to  sketch  always,  to  sketch  upon  and  within 
the  first  sketch  till  the  picture  came  right  in  the  end ;  and 
this  was  strictly  Balzac's  nietliod  in  literature.   The  literary 
and  artistic  labours  of  these  two  men  did  not  proceed 
so  much  upon  the  principle  of  travelling  as  upon  that  of 
cultivation.    They  took  an  idea  in  the  rough,  as  a  settler 
takes  a  tract  from  wild  nature,   and   then  they  went 
over  It  repeatedly,  each  time  pushing  the  cultivation  of  it 
a  little  farther.     Scott,  Horace  Vemet,  John  Phillip,  and 
many  others,  have  worked  rather  on  the  principle  of 
travelling,  passing  over  the  ground  once,  and  leaving  it 
never  coming  back  again   to  correct  the  mistakes  of 
yesterday.     Both  methods  of  work  require  deliberation, 
but  the  latter  needs  it  in  the  supreme  degree.    All  very 
decided  workers,  men  who  did  not  correct,  have  been 
at  the  same  time  very  deliberate  workers-rapid,  in  the 
sense  of  accomplishing  much  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
or  the  life,  but  cautious  and  slow  and  observant  whilst 
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they  actually  laboured,  thinking  out  very  carefully  every 
sentence  before  they  wrote  it,  every  touch  of  paint  before 
they  laid  it. 


LETTER  II. 

TO  A  STUDENT  IN  THE  FJRST  ARDOUR  OK  INTELLECTUAL 

AMBITION. 

The  first  freshness— Why  should  it  rot  be  preserved  ? — The  duhiess 
of  the  intellectual — Fictions  and  false  promises — Ennui  in  work 

itself— Diirer's  engraving  of  Melancholy — Scott  about  Dryden 

Byron,    Shelley,    Wordsworth — Humboldt,    Cuvier,    Goethe 

Tennyson's  "  Maud  "—Preventives  of   mnui—Yi?x^  study  for 
limited  times — ^"I'he  ennui  of  jaded  faculties. 

I  HAVE  been  thinking  about  you  frequently  of  late,  and 
the  burden  or  refrain  of  my  thoughts  has  been  "  What  a 
blessing  he  has  in  that  first  freshness,  if  only  he  could 
keep  it ! "  But  now  I  am  beginning  more  hopefully  to 
ask  myself,  "  Why  should  he  not  keep  it  ?  " 

It  would  be  an  experiment  worth  trying,  so  to  order 
your  intellectual  life,  that  however  stony  and  thorny  your 
path  might  be,  however  difficult  and  arduous,  it  should  at 
all  events  never  be  dull  j  or,  to  express  what  I  mean  more 
accurately,  that  you  yourself  should  never  feel  the  de- 
pressing influences  of  duiness  during  the  years  when 
they  are  most  to  be  dreaded.  I  want  you  to  live  steadily 
and  happily  in  your  intellectual  labours,  even  to  the 
natural  close  of  existence,  and  my  best  wish  for  you  is 
that  you  may  escape  a  long  and  miserable  malady  which 
brain-workers  very  commonly  suffer  from  when  the  first 
dreams  of  youth  have  been  disappointed — a  malady  in 
which  the  intellectual  desires  are  feeble,  the  intellectual 
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hopes  are  few;  whose  victim,  if  he  has  still  resoliuion 
enough  to  learn  anything,  acquires  without  satisfaction 
and,  if  he  has  courage  to  create,  has  neither  pride  nor 
pleasure  in  his  creations. 

If  I  were  to  sing  the  praises  of  knowledge  as  they 
have  been  so  often  sung  by  louder  harps  than  mine  I 
might  avoid  so  dreary  a  theme.  It  is  easy  to  pretend 'to 
believe  that  the  intellectual  life  is  always  sure  to  be  inte- 
resting and  delightful,  but  the  truth  is  that,  either  from 
an  unwise  arrangement  of  their  work,  or  from  mental  or 
physical  causes  which  we  will  investigate  to  some  extent 
before  we  have  done  with  the  subject,  many  men  whose 
occupations  are  reputed  to  be  amongst  the  most  inte- 
resting have  suffered  terribly  from  ennui,  and  that  not 
during  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  but  for  consecutive  years 
and  years. 

There  is  a  class  of  books  written  with  the  praiseworthy 
intention  of  stimulating  young  men  to  intellectual  labour 
m  which  this  danger  of  the  intellectual  life  is  systemati^ 
cally  ignored.     It  is  assumed  in  these  books  that  the 
satisfactions    of   intellectual    labour    are  certair ;    that 
although  it  may  not  always,  or  often,  result  in  outward 
and  rnatenal  prosperity,  its  inward  joys  will  never  fail 
Promises  of  this  kind  cannot  safely  be  made  to  anyone 
The  satisfactions  of  intellectual  riches  are  not  more  sure 
than  the  satisfactions  of  material  riches ;  the  feeling  of 
dull  indifference  which  often  so  mysteriously  clouds  the 
life  of  the  rich  man  in  the  midst  of  the  most  elaborate 
contrivances  for  his  pleasure  and  amusement,  has  its 
exact  counterpart  in  the  lives  of  men  who  are  rich  in  the 
best  treasures  of  the  mmd,  and  who  have  infinite  intel- 
lectual resources.     However  brilliant  your  ability,  how- 
ever brave  and  persistent  your  industry,  however  vast] 
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your  knowledge,  there  is  always  this  dreadful  possibility 
of  ennui.     People  tell  you  that  work  is  a  specific  against 
it,  but  many  a  man  has  worked  steadily  and  earnestly, 
and  suffered  terribly  from  ennui  all  the  time  that  he  was 
working,  although  the  labour  was  of  his  own  choice,  the 
labour  that  he  loved  best,  and  for  which  Nature  evidently 
intended  him.     I'he  poets,  from  Solomon  downwards, 
have  all  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  given  utterance  in  one 
page  or  another  of  their  writings  to  thi-  feeling  of  dreary 
dissatisfaction,  and  Albert  Diirer,  in  his  "  Melencolia," 
illustrated  it.     It  is  plain  that  the  robust  female  figure 
which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  so  many  commen- 
tators is  not  melancholy  either  from  weakness  of  the 
body  or  vacancy  of  the  mind.     She  is  strong  and  she  is 
learned  ;  yet,  though  the  plumes  of  her  wings  are  mighty, 
she  sits  heavily  and  listlessly,  brooding  amidst  the  im- 
plements of  suspended  labour,  on  the  shore  of  a  wave- 
less  sea.     The  truth  is  that  Diirer  engraved  the  melan- 
«Jioly  that  he  himself  only  too  intimately  knew.     This  i.«! 
not  the  dulness  of  the  ignorant  and  incapable,  whose 
minds  are  a  blank  because  they  have  no  ideas,  whose 
hands  are  listless  for  want  of  an  occupation ;  it  is  the 
sadness  of  the  most  learned,  the  most  intelligent,  the 
most  industrious ;  the  weary  misery  of  those  who  are  rich 
in  the  attainments  of  culture,  who  have  the  keys  of  the 
chambers  of  knowledge,  a-d  wings  to  bear  them  to  the 
heaven  of  the  ideal.     If  you  counsel  this  "  Melencolia  " 
to  work  that  she  may  be  meriy,  she  will  answer  that  she 
knows  the  uses  of  labour  and  its  vanity,  and  the  precise 
amount  of  profit  that  a  man  hath  of  all  his  labour  which 
he  taketh  under  the  sun.     All  things  are  full  of  labour, 
she  will  tell  you ;  and  in  much  wisdom  is  much  grief, 
and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow. 
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Can  we  escape  this  brooding  melancholy  of  the  great 
workers— has  any  truly  intellectual   person   escaped   it 
ever?  The  question  can  never  be  answered  with  perfect 
certainty,  because  we  can  never  quite  accurately  know 
the  whole  truth  about  the  life  of  another.     I  have  known 
several  men  of  action,  almost  entirely  devoid  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  who  enjoyed  an  unbroken  flow  of  animal 
energy,  and  were  clearly  free  from   the  melancholy  of 
Durer;  but  I  never  intimately  knew  a  really  cultivat-d 
person  who  had  not  suffered  from  it  more  or  less  and 
the  greatest  sufferers  were  the  most  conscientious  thinkers 
and  students.     Amongst  the  illustrious  dead,  it  may  be 
very  safely  answered  that  any  poet  who  has  described  it 
has  wntten  from  his  own  experience-a  transient  expe- 
rience  It  may  be,   yet  his  own.     When  Walter  Scott 
a.propos  of  Dryden,  spoke  of  -  the  apparently  causeless 
fluctuation  of  spirits  incident  to  one  doomed  to  labour 
incessantly  in  the  feverish  exercise  of  the  imagination" 
and  of  that   "sinking  of  spirit  which   follows   violent 
mental  exertion,"  is  it  not  evident  that  his  kindly  under- ' 
standing  of  Dryaen's  case  came  from  the  sympathy  of  a 
fellow-labourer  who  knew  by  his  own   experience  the 
gloomier  and  more  depressing  passages  of  the  imaginative 
life  ?     It  would  be  prudent  perhaps  to  omit  the  mention 
of  Byron,  because  some  may  attribute  his  sadness  to  his 
immorality ;  and  if  I  spoke  of  Shelley,  they  might  answer 
that  he  was  "sad  because  he  was  impious;"  but  the 
truth  is,  that  quite  independently  of  conduct,  and  even 
of  belief,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  natures  so  highly 
imaginative  as  these  two,  and  so  ethereally  intellectual 
as  one   of  the  two,  to  escape  those  clouds  of   <rioom 
which  darken  the  intellectual  life.     Wordsworth  was  rot  | 
immoral,  Wordsworth  was  not  unorthodox,  yet  he  could  j 
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be  as  sad  in  his  own  sober  way  as  Byron  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  desolation,  or  Shelley  in  his  tenderest  wailing. 
The  three  men  who  seem  to  have  been  the  least  subject 
to  the  sadness  of  intellectual  workers  were  Alexander 
Humboldt,  Cuvier,  and  Goethe.     Alexander  Humboldt, 
so  far  as  is  known  to  us,  lived  always  in  a  clear  and 
cheerful  daylight ;    his   appetite  for  learning  was  both 
strong  and  regular  j  he  embraced  the  intellectual  life  in 
his  earliest  manhood,  and  Uved  in  it  with   an  unhe- 
sitating singleness  of  purpose,  to  the  limits  of  extreme 
old  age.     Cuvier  was  to  the  last  a  model  student,  of 
a    temper  at   once   most    unflinching  and  most   kind, 
happy  in  all  his  studies,  happier  still  in  his  unequalled 
facility  of   mental  self-direction.     Goethe,  as  all  know, 
lived  a  life  of  unflagging  interest  in  each  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  intellectual  labour.     During  the  whole 
of  his  long  life  he  was  interested  in  literature,  in  which 
he  was  a  master ;  he  was  interested  in  science,  in  which 
he   was    a  discoverer,   and   in    art,   of  which   he  was 
an   ardent   though    not    practically   successful    student. 
His  intellectual  activity  ceased  only  on  rare  occasions 
of  painful  illness  or  overwhelming  affliction ;   he  does 
not  seem  to  have  asked  himself  ever  whether  knowledge 
was  worth  its  cost;  he  was  always  ready  to  pay   the 
appointed  price  of  toil.     He  had  no  infirmity  of  intel- 
lectual doubt ;  the  powerful  imjjulses  frc^m  within  assured 
him  that  knowledge  was  good  for  him,  and  he  went  to  it 
urged  by  an  unerring  instinct,  as  a  young  salmon  bred  in 
the  slime  of  a  river  seeks  strength  in   the  infinite  sea 
And  yet,  being  a  poet  and  a  man  of  strong  passions, 
Goethe  did  not  altogether  escape  the  green-sickness  which 
afflicts  the  imaginative  temperament,  or  he  could  never 
have  written   "Werther;"   but  he  cured  niraself  veiy 
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soon,  and  the  author  of  "  Werther  "  had  no  indulgence  for 
Wertherism— indeed  we  are  told  that  he  grew  ashame  \ 
of  having  HTitten  the  book  which  inoculated  the  younger 
minds  of  Europe  with  that  miserable  disease.  In  our 
own  time  an  illustrious  poet  has  given  in  «  Maud  "  a  very 
perfect  study  of  a  young  mind  in  a  morbid  condition,  a 
mind  having  indeed  the  student-temper,  but  of  a  bad 
kmd,  that  which  comes  not  from  die  genuine  love  of 
study,  but  from  sulky  rage  against  the  world. 

"Thanks,  for  the  fiend  best  knows  whether  woman  or  man  be  the 
worse. 

/  wUl  bury  mysdf  in  my  books,  and  the  DevU  may  pipe  to  his 
own." 

This  kind  of  self-burial  in  one's  library  does  not  come 
from  the  love  of  literature.  The  recluse  will  not  speak 
to  his  neighbour,  yet  needs  human  intercourse  of  some 
kind,  and  seeks  it  in  reading,  urged  by  an  inward 
necessity.  He  fjcls  no  gratitude  towards  the  winners 
of  knowledge;  his  morbid  Ul-nature  depreciates  the 
intellectual  labourers  ; — 

"  The  man  of  science  himself  is  fonder  of  glory  and  vain  ; 
An  eye  well-practised  in  nature,  a  spirit  bounded  and  poor." 

What  is  the  life  such  a  spirit  will  choose  for  itself? 
Despising  alike  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  cuUivated  and  the  simplicity  of  the  poor,  in 
what  form  of  activity  or  inaction  will  he  seek  what  all 
ilea  need,  the  harmony  of  a  life  well  tuned  ? 

"  Be  mine  a  philosopher's  life  in  the  quiet  woodland  wayn ; 
Where,  if  I  cannot  be  gay,  let  a  passionless  peace  be  my  lot" 

There  are  many  different  morbid  states  of  the  mind. 
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and  this  of  the  hero  of  "  Maud  "  is  only  one  of  them,  but  it 
IS  the  commonest  amongst  intellectual  or  semi-intellectual 
young  men.  See  how  he  has  a  little  fit  of  momentary 
enthusiasm  (all  he  is  capable  of)  about  a  shell  that 
suddenly  and  accidentally  attracts  his  attention.  How 
true  to  the  morbid  nature  is  that  incident !  Unable  to 
pursue  any  large  and  systematic  observation,  the  diseased 
mmd  IS  attracted  to  things  suddenly  and  accidentally, 
sees  them  out  of  all  proportion,  and  then  falls  into  the 
inevitable  fit  of  scornful  peevishness. 

'•  What  is  it  ?  A  learned  man 
Could  give  it  a  clumsy  name : 
Let  him  name  it  who  can." 

The  question  which  concerns  the  world  is,  how  this 
condition  of  the  mind  may  be  avoided.    The  cure  Mr. 
Tennyson  suggested  was  war;  but  wars,  though  more 
frequent  than  is  desirable,  are  not  to  be  had  always. 
And  in  your  case,  my  friend,  it  is  happily  not  a  cure  but 
a  preventive  that  is  needed.     Let  me  recommend  certain 
precautions  which  taken  together  are  likely  to  keep  you 
safe.     Care  for  the  physical  health  in  the  first  place,  for 
if  there  is  a  morbid  mind  the  bodily  organs  are  not 
doing  their  work  as  they  ought  to  do.    Next,  for  the 
mbd  itself,  I  would   heartily  recommend   hard   study, 
really  hard    study,   taken    very  regularly  but  in  very 
moderate  quantity.    The  effect  of  it  on  the  mind  is  as 
bracing  as  that  of  cold  water  on  the  body,  but  as  you 
ought  not  to  remain  too  long  in  the  cold  bath,  so  it  is 
dangerous  to  study  hard  more  than  a  short  time  every 
day.     Do   some  work    that  is  very  difficult   (such  as 
reading  some  language  that  you  have  to  puzzle  out  a 
coups  de  dictionnaire)  two  hours  a  day  regularly,  to  brace 
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the  fighting  power  of  the  intellect,  but  let  the  rest  of  the 
day's  work  be  easier.  Acquire  especially,  if  you  pos- 
sibly can,  the  enviable  faculty  of  getting  entirely  rid  of 
your  work  i  i  the  intervals  of  it,  and  of  taking  -x  hearty 
interest  in  common  things,  in  a  garden,  or  stable,  or 
dog-kennel,  or  farm.  If  the  work  pursues  you— if  what 
is  called  unconscious  cerebration,  which  ought  to  go 
forward  without  your  knowing  it,  becomes  conscious 
cerebration,  and  bothers  you,  then  you  have  been 
working  beyond  your  cerebral  strength,  and  you  are 
not  safe. 

An  organization  which  was  intended  by  Nature  for 
the  intellectual  life  cannot  be  healthy  and  happy  without 
a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  activity.  Natures  like 
those  of  Humboldt  and  Goethe  need  immense  labours 
for  their  own  felicity,  smaller  powers  need  less  extensive 
labour.  To  all  of  us  who  have  intellectual  needs  there 
is  a  certain  supply  of  work  necessary  to  perfect  health. 
If  we  do  less,  we  are  in  danger  of  that  ennui  which 
comes  from  want  of  intellectual  exercise ;  if  we  do  more, 
we  may  suffer  from  that  other  ««««/ which  is  due  to  the 
weariness  of  the  jaded  faculties,  and  this  is  the  more 
terrible  ai  the  two. 
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TO  AN  INTELLECTUAL  MAN  WHO    DESIRED  AN    OUTLET  FOR   HIS 

ENERGIES. 

DUsatisfaction  Of  the  intellectual  when  they  have  not  an  extensive 
M  rr*'^:^  consideration  suggested  to  the  author  by  M, 
Matthew  Arnold-Each  individual  mind  a  portion  of  the 
nationa  mmd,  wh.ch  must  rise  or  decline  with  the  minds  of 
which  It  .s  composed-Innuence  of  a  townsman  in  his  town- 
Household  influence-Charities  and  condescendences  of  the 
highly  cult.vated-A  su^g.-stion  of  M.  Taine-Conversation 
with  mfenors-How  to  make  it  interesting-That  we  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  humble  results  and  smaU  successes. 

There  is  a  very  marked  tendency  amongst  persons  of 
culture   to   feel   dissatisfied   with   themselves  and  their 
success  in  life  when  they  do  not  exercise  some  direct 
and  visible  mfluence  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public.     To  put  the  case  in  a  more  concrete  form    it 
may  be  affirmed  that  if  an  intellectual  young  man  does 
not  exercise  influence  by  literature,  or  by  oratory,  or  by 
one  of  the  most  elevated  forms  of  art,  he  is  apt  to  think 
that  his  culture  and  intelligence  are  lost  upon  the  world, 
and  either  to  blame  himself  for  being  what  he  considers 
a  failure,  or  else  (and  this  is  more  common)  to  find  fault 
with  the  world  in  general  for  not  giving  him  a  proper 
chance  of  making  his  abilities  telL     The  facihties  tor 
obtaining  culture  are  now  so  many  and  great,  and  witJun 
the  reach  of  so  many  well-to-do  people,  that  hundreds  of 
persons  become  really  very  clever  in  various  ways  who 
would  have  remained  utterly  uncultivated  had  they  lived 
in  any  previous  century.     A   few  of  these   distinguish 
themselves  in  literature  and  other  pursuits  which  bring 
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notonety  to  the  successful,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
have   to  remain  in  positions  of  obscurity,  often  being 
clearly  conscious  that  they  have  abilities  and  knowledge 
not  much,  If  at  all,  inferior  to  the  abilities  and  knowledj-e 
of  some  who  have  achieved  distinction.     The  position  of 
a  clever  man  who  remains  obscure  is,  if  he  has  ambition 
rather  trying  to  the  moral  fibre,  but  there  are  certain 
considerations  which  might  help  to  give  a  direction  to 
his  energy  and  so  procure  him  a  sure  relief,  which  reputa- 
tion too  frequently  fails  to  provide. 

The  first  consideration  is  one  which  was  offered  to  me 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  which  I 
can  give,  though  from  memory,  very  nearly  in  his  own 
words.     The  multiplicity  of  things  which  make  claim  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  is  in  these  days  such  that  it 
requires  either  uncommon  strength  of  will   or  else  the 
force  of  peculiar  circumstances  to  make  men  follow  any 
serious  study  to  good  result,  and  the  great  majority  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  general  enlightenment  of  the 
epoch,   which   they  get  from  newspapers  and  reviews. 
Hence  the  eflforts  of  the  intellectual  produce  little  effect 
and  It  requires  either  extraordinary  talent  or  extraordinary' 
fanaticism   to  awaken  the  serious  interest  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  readers.    Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
discouragements,  we  ought  to  remember  that  our  labours, 
if  not  applauded  by  others,  may  be  of  infinite  value  to 
ourselves,   and   also   that   beyond  this  gain  to  the  in- 
dividual,  his  culture  is  a  gain  to  the  narion.  whether  the 
nation  formally  recognizes  it  or  not.     For  the  intellectual 
life  of  a  nation  is  the  sum  of  the  lives  of  all  intellectual 
people  belonging  to  it,  and  in  this  sense  your  rulture  is  a 
gam  to  England,  whether  England  counts  you  amongst 
her  eminent  sobs,  or  leaves  you  for  ever  obscure.     Is 
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it  not  a  noble  spectacle,  a  spectacle  well  worthy  of  a 
highly  civilized  country,  when  a  private  citizen,  with  an 
admirable  combination   of  patriotism   and  self-respect, 
says  to  himself  as  he  labours,  "  I  know  that  in  a  country 
so  great  as  England,  where  there  are  so  many  able  men, 
all  that  I  do  can  count  for  very  little  in  public  estimation] 
yet  I  will  endeavour  to  store  my  mind  with  knowledge 
and  make  my  judgment  sure,  in  order  that  the  national 
mind  of  England,  of  which  my  mind  is  a  minute  fraction, 
may  be  enlightened  by  so  much,  be  it  never  so  little  "  ?  I 
think  the  same  noble  feeling  might  animate  a  citizen  with 
reference  to  his  native  town  ;  I  think  a  good  townsman 
might  say  to  himself,  "  Our  folks  are  not  much  given  to 
I  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and  they  need  a  few  to 
j  %(ix,  them  an  example.     I  will  be  one  of  those  few.     I 
;  mil  work  and  think,  in  order  that  our  town  may  not  get 
,  i?ito  a  state  of  perfect  intellectual  stagnation."    But  if 
ihe  nation  or  the  city  were  too  vast  to  call  forth  any 
noble  feeling  of  this  kind,   surely  the  family  is  little 
enough  and  near  enough.     Might  not  a  man  say,  "  I  will 
go  through  a  good  deal  of  intellectual  drudgery  in  order 
that  my  wife  and  children  may  unconsciously  get  the 
benefit  of  it ;  I  will  learn  facts  for  them  that  they  may  be 
accurate,  and  get  ideas  for  them  that  they  may  share  with 
me  a  more  elevated  mental  state ;  I  will  do  somethmg 
towards  raising  the  tone  of  the  whole  household  "  ? 

The  practical  difficulty  in  all  projects  of  this  kind  is 
that  the  household  does  not  care  to  be  intellectually 
elevated,  and  opposes  the  resistance  of  gravitation.  The 
household  has  its  natural  intellectual  level,  and  finds  it 
as  inevitably  as  water  that  is  free.  Cultivated  men  are 
surrounded  in  their  homes  by  a  group  of  persons,  wife, 
children,  servants,  who,  in  their  intercourse  with  one 
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another,  create  the  household  tone.  What  is  a  single 
mdiv.dual  with  his  books  against  these  combined  and 
active  mfluences  ?  Is  he  to  go  and  preach  the  gospH  of 
the  mtellect  in  the  kitchen  ?    Will  he  venture  to  u 

mtellectual  conclusions  in  the  drawing-room,'  The 
kitchen  has  a  tone  of  its  own  which  all  our  efforts  cannot 
elevate,  and  the  drawing-room  has  its  own  atmosphere 
an  atmosphere  unfavourable  to  severe  and  manly  thinking' 
You  cannot  make  cooks  intellectual,  and  you  must  not 
be  didactic  with  ladies.  Intellectual  men  always  feel 
this  difficulty,  and  most  commonly  keep  their  intellect 
very  much  to  themselves,  when  they  are  at  home  If 
they  have  not  an  outlet  elsewhere,  either  in  society  or  in 
literature,  they  grow  morbid. 

Yet,  although  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  elevate  any 

human  being  above  his  own  intellectual  level  unless  he 

gradually  climbs  himself  as  a  man  ascends  a  mountain 

there  are  nevertheless  certain  charities  or   condescen' 

dences  of  the  highly  cultivated  which  may  be  good  for 

the  lower  intelligences  that  surround  them,  as  the  streams 

from  the  Alpine  snows  are  good  for  the  irrigatio>i  of  the 

valleys,  though  the  meadows  which  they  water  must  for 

ever  remam  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet  below  them.    And 

I  believe  that  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  happiness  of 

the  mtellectual  portion  of  mankind  if  they  could  more 

systematically  exercise  these  charities.     It  is  quite  clear 

that  we  can  never    ffect  by  chance  conversation  that  total 

change  m  the  mental  state  which  is  gradually  brought 

abou    by  the  slow  processes  of  education;  we  cannot 

give  to  an  intellect  that  has  never  been  developed,  and 

which   has  fixed   itself  in   the  undeveloped   state,  that 

power  and  activity  which  come  only  after  years  of  labour  • 

but  we  may  be  able  on  many  occasions  to  offer  the  sort 
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of  help  which  a  gentleman  offers  to  an  old  woman  when 
he   invites   her   to  get  up  into  the  rumble  behind  his 
carriage.     I  knew  an  intellectual  lady  who  lived  habitu- 
ally  in   the  country,  and  1  may  say  without  fanciful 
exaggeration  that  the  farmers'  wives  round   about  her 
were  considerably  superior  to  what  in  all  probability  they 
would  have  been  without  the  advantage  of  her  kindly 
and  instructive  conversation.     She  possessed  the  happy 
art  of  conveying  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  could  be 
readily  received  by  her  hearers,  and  in  a  manner  which 
made  it  agreeable  to  them,  so  that  they  drew  ideas  from 
her  quite  naturally,  and  her  mind  irrigated  their  minds, 
which  would  have  remained  permanently  barren  without 
that  help  and    refreshment.     I',  would   be    foriish   to 
exaggerate   the  benefits  of  such  intellectual  charity  as 
this,  but  it  is  well,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  undervalue 
it.     Such  an   influence  can  never   convey  nmch  solid 
instructions  but  it  may  convey  some  of  its  results.     It 
may  produce  a  more  thoughtful  and  reasonable  rendition 
of  mind,  it  may  preserve  the  ignorant  from  some  of  those 
preposterous  theories  and  beliefs  which  so  easily  gain 
currency  amongst  them.     Indirectly,  it  may  have  rather 
an  important  political  influence,  by  disposing  people  to 
vote  for  the  better  sort  of  candidate.    And  the  influence 
of  such  intellectual  charity  on  the  material  well-being  of 
the  humbler  classes,  on  their  health  and  wealth,  may  be 
quite  as  considerable  as  that  of  the  other  and  more 
commoD  sort  of  charity  which  passes  silver  from  hand 
to  hand. 

Shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  great  Franco- 
German  conflict,  M.  Taine  suggested  in  the  Temps  that 
subscribers  to  the  better  sort  of  journals  might  do  a  good 
deal  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  humbler  classes  by 
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merely  lending  their  newspapers  in  their  neighbourhood. 
This  was  a  good  suggestion :  the  best  newspapers  are  an 
important  intellectual  propaganda;  they  awaken  an  inte- 
rest  in  the  most  various  subjects,  and  supply  not  only 
information  but  a  stimulus.     The  danger  to  persons 
of  higher  culture  that  the  newspaper  may  absorb  time 
which  would  else  be  devoted  to  more  systematic  study, 
does  not  exist  in  the  classes  for  whose  benefit  M.  Taine' 
made  his  recommendation.    The  newspaper  is  their  only 
secular  reading,  and  without  it  they  have  no  modem 
literature  of  any  kind.     In  addition  to  the  praiseworthy 
habit  of  lending  good  newspapers,  an  intellectual  man 
who  lives  in  the  country  might  adopt  the  practice  of 
conversing  with  his  neighbours  about  everything  in  which 
they  could  be  induced  to  take  an  interest,  giving  them 
some  notion  of  what  goes  on  in  the  classes  which  are 
intellectually  active,  some  idea  of  such  discoveries  and 
projects  as  an  untutored  mind  may  partially  understand. 
For  example,  there  is  the  great  tunnel  under  the  Mont 
Cenis,  and  there  is  the  projected  tunnel  beneath  the 
Channel,  and  there  is  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
A  peasant  can  comprehend  the  greatness  of  these  re- 
markable conceptions  when  they  are  properly  explained 
to  him,  and  he  will  often  feel  a  lively  gratitude  for  informa- 
tion of  that  kind.     We  ought  to  remember  what  a  slow 
and  painful  operation  reading  is  to  the  uneducated. 
Merely  to  read  the  native  tongue  is  to  them  a  labour  so 
irksome  that  they  are  apt  to  lose  the  sense  of  a  paragraph 
in  seeking  for  that  of  a  sentence  or  an  expression.     As 
they  would  rather  speak  than  have  to  write,  so  they 
prefer  hearing  to  reading,  and  they  get  much  more  good 
from  it,  because  they  can  ask  a  question  when  the  matter 
has  not  been  made  clear  to  them. 
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One  of  the  best  ways  of  interesting  and  instructing 
your  intellectual  inferiors  is  to  give  them  an  account  of 
your  travels.  All  people  like  to  hear  a  traveller  tell  his 
own  tale,  and  whilst  he  is  telling  it  he  may  slip  in  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  many  things,  and  much  sound 
doctrine.  Accounts  of  foreign  countries,  even  when  you 
have  not  seen  them  personally,  nearly  always  awaken  a 
lively  interest,  especially  if  you  are  able  to  give  your 
hearers  detailed  descriptions  of  the  life  led  by  foreigners 
who  occupy  positions  corresponding  to  their  own. 
Peasants  can  be  made  to  take  an  interest  in  astronomy 
even,  though  you  cannot  tell  them  anything  about  the 
peasants  in  Jupiter  and  Mars,  and  there  is  always,  at 
starting,  the  great  difficulty  of  persuading  them  to  trust 
science  about  the  motion  and  rotundity  of  the  earth. 

A  very  direct  form  of  intellectual  charity  is  that  of 
gratuitous  teaching,  both  in  classes  and  by  public  lectures, 
open  to  all  corners.  A  great  deal  -  *  "~ht  has  in  this  way 
been  spread  abroad  in  cities,  but  ^  ntry  villages  there 

is  little  encouragement  to  enterprises  of  this  kind,  the 
intelligence  of  farm  labourers  being  less  awakened  than 
that  of  the  corresponding  urban  population.  Let  us 
remember,  however,  that  one  of  the  very  highest  and 
last  achievements  of  the  cultivated  intellect  is  the  art  of 
conveying  to  the  uncultivated,  the  untaught,  the  unpre- 
pared, the  best  and  noblest  knowledge  which  they  are 
capable  of  assimilating.  No  one  who,  like  the  writer  of 
these  pages,  has  lived  much  in  the  country,  and  much 
amongst  a  densely  ignorant  peasantry,  will  be  likely  in 
any  plans  of  enlightenment  to  err  far  on  the  side  of  enthusi- 
astic hopefulness.  The  mind  of  a  farm  labourer,  or  that 
of  a  small  farmer,  is  almost  always  sure  to  be  a  remark- 
ably stiff  soil,  in  which  few  intellectual  conceptions  can 
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take  root ;  yet  these  few  may  make  the  difference  between 
an  existence  worthy  of  a  man,  and  one  that  differs  from 
the  existence  of  a  brute  in  little  beyond  the  possession 
of  articulate  language.     We  to  whom  the  rich  inheritance 
of  intellectual  humanity  is  so  familiar  as  to  have  lost 
much  of  its  freshness,  are  liable  to  underrate  the  value 
of  thoughts  and  discoveries  which  to  us  have  for  years 
seemed  commonplace.    It  is  with  our  intellectual  as 
with  our  material  wealth ;  we  do  not  realize  how  precious 
some  fragments  of  it  might  be  to  our  poorer  neighbours 
The  old  clothes  that  we  wear  no  longer  mav  ;rive  comfort 
and  confidence  to  a  man   in  naked  destitution;  the 
truths  which  are  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  never  think 
about  them,  may  raise  the  utterly  ignorant  to  a  sense  of 
their  human  brotherhood, 

Above  all,  in  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual  charities 
let  us  accustom  ourselves  to  feel  satisfied  with  humble 
results  and  small  successes ;  and  here  let  me  make  a 
confession  which  may  be  of  some  possible  use  to  others 
When  a  young  man,  1  taught  a  drawing-class  gratuitously' 
beginning  with  thirty-six  pupils,  who  dwindled  gradually 
to  eleven.     Soon  aftenvards  I  gave  up  the  work  from 
dissatisfaction,  on  account  of  the  meagre  attendance 
This  was  very  wrong-the  eleven  were  worth  the  thirty- 
sue;  and  so  long  as  one  of  the  eleven  remained  I  ought 
to    have  contentedly  taught  him.    The  success  of  a 
leacher  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  numbers  whom  he 
unmediately  influences.    It  is  enough,  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  enough  in  more  than  one  remarkable  instance 
that  a  smgle  living  soul  should  be  in  unison  with  the 
soul  of  a  master,  and  receive  his  thought  by  sympathy 
The  one  disciple  teaches  in  his  turn,  and  the  idea  \& 
propagated. 
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LETTER  IV. 

TO  THE  FRIEND  Or  A  MAN  OF  HIGH  CULTURE  WHO  FRODUCBD 

NOTHINC. 

Joubert— "Not  yet  time,"  or  else  "The  time  is  past  "—His  weak- 
ness for  production— Three  classes  of  minds — A  more  perfect 

intellectual  life  attainable  by  the  silent  student  than  by  authors 

He  may  follow  his  own  genius — Saving  of  time  effected  by 
abstinence  from  writing— The  unproductive  may  be  more  in* 
fluential  than  the  prolific. 

When  I  met  B.  at  your  house  last  week,  you  whispered 
to  me  in  the  drawing-room  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
most  remarkable  attainments,  who,  to  the  great  regret  of 
all  his  friends,  had  never  employed  his  abilities  to  any 
visible  purpose.    We  had  not  time  for  a  conversation  on 
this  subject,  because  B.  himself  immediately  joined  us. 
His  talk  reminded  me  very  much  of  Joubert — not  that  I 
ever  knew  Joubert  personally,  though  I  have  lived  very 
near  to  Villeneuve-sur-Yonne,  where  Joubert  lived ;  but 
he  is  one  of  those  characters  whom  it  is  possible  to  know 
without  having  seen  them  in  the  flesh.     His  friends  used 
to  urge  him  to  write  something,  and  then  he  said,  **/*<w 
mcore"    ♦'  Not  yet ;  I  need  a  long  peace."    Tranquillity 
came,  and  then  he  said  that  God  had  only  given  force  to 
his  mind  for  a  limited  time,  and  that  the  time  was  past 
Therefore,  as  Sainte-Beuve  observed,  for  Joubert  there 
was  no  medium ;  either  it  was  not  yet  time,  or  else  the 
time  was  past 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  other  people  to 
say  this  of  us.  They  often  say  "  He  is  too  young,"  as 
Napoleon  said  of  Ingres,  or  else  "  He  is  too  old,"  as 
Napoleon  said  of  Greuze.     It  is  more  rare  for  a  man 
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himself  to  shnnk  from  every  enterprise,  first  under  the  I  pari'  x 
persuasion  that  he  is  unprepared,  and  afterwards  because  "^^ "  '' 
the  time  is  no  longer  opportune.  Yet  there  does  exist  a 
certain  very  peculiar  class  of  highly-gifted,  diffident,  deli, 
cate,  unproductive  minds,  which  impress  those  around 
them  with  an  almost  superstitious  belief  in  their  possi- 
bilities,  yet  never  do  anything  to  justify  that  belief. 

But  may  it  not  be  doubted  whether  these  minds  h(we 
productive  power  of  any  kind?  I  believe  that  the  full 
extent  of  Joubert's  productive  power  is  displayed  in  those 
sentences  of  his  which  have  been  preserved,  and  which 
reveal  a  genius  of  the  rarest  delicacy,  but  at  the  same 
time  singularly  incapable  of  sustained  intellectual  effort 
He  said  that  he  could  only  compose  slowly,  and  with  an 
extreme  fatigue.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  weak- 
ness lay  in  the  instrument  alone,  in  the  composing  facul- 
ties, and  not  in  the  faculties  of  thought,  for  he  said  that 
behind  his  weakness  there  was  strength,  as  behind  the 
strength  of  some  others  there  was  weakness. 

In  saying  this,  it  is  probable  that  Joubert  did  not  over- 
estimate  himself.  He  had  strength  of  a  certain  kind,  or 
rather  he  had  quality;  he  had  distinction,  which  is  a  sort 
of  strength  in  society  and  in  literature.  But  he  had  no 
productive  force,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  his  unproduc- 
tiveness was  a  productiveness  checked  by  a  fastidious 
taste;  I  oelieve  that  it  was  real,  that  he  was  not 
organized  for  production. 

Sainte-Beuve  said  that  a  modem  philosopher  was 
accustomed  to  distinguish  three  classes  of  minds— 

I.  Those  who  are  at  once  powerful  and  delicate,  who 
excel  as  they  propose,  execute  what  they  conceive,  and 
reach  the  great  and  true  beautiful—a  rare  ilite  amongst 
mortalsi. 
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2.  A  class  of  minds  especially  characterized  by  their 
__  delicacy,  who  feel  that  their  idea  is  superior  to  their 
Threeciaue,  oxccution,  their  intelligence  greater  than  their  talent 
even  when  the  talent  is  very  real ;  they  are  easily  dis- 
satisfied with  themselves,  disdain  easily  won  praises,  and 
would  rather  judge,  taste,  and  abstain  from  producing, 
than  remain  below  their  conception  and  themselves.  Or 
If  they  write  it  is  by  fragments,  for  themselves  only,  at 
long  intervals  and  at  rare  moments.  Their  fecundity  is 
internal,  and  known  to  few. 

3.  Lastly,  there  is  a  third  class  of  minds  more  powerful 
and  less  delicate  or  difficult  to  please,  who  go  on  pro- 
ducing and  publishing  tlemselves  without  being  too 
much  dissatisfied  with  their  work. 

The  majority  of  our  active  painters  and  vvriters,  who 
fill  modern  exhibitions,  and  produce  the  current  literature 
of  the  day,  belong  to  the  last  class,  to  which  we  are  all 
greatly  indebted  for  the  daily  bread  of  literature  and  art. 
But  Sainte-Beuve  believed  that  Joubert  belonged  to 
the  second  class,  and  I  suspect  that  both  Sainte-Beuve 
and  many  others  have  credited  that  class  with  a  potential 
productiveness  beyond  its  real  endowments.  Minds  of 
the  Joubert  class  are  admirable  and  valuable  in  their 
way,  but  they  are  really,  and  not  apparently,  sterile. 

And  why  would  we  have  it  otherwise?  When  we 
lament  that  a  man  of  culture  has  "  done  nothing,"  as  we 
say,  we  mean  that  he  has  not  written  books.  Is  it  neces- 
sary, is  it  desirable,  that  every  cultivated  person  should 
write  books? 

On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  a  more  perfect  intel- 
lectual life  may  be  attained  by  the  silent  student  than 
by  authors.  The  writer  for  the  public  is  often  so  far  its 
slave  that  he  is  compelled  by  necessity  or  induced  by 
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s^LhT^K     .'"''"'  ^'''''"  "  '^  humiliating  to  write  un- 
saleable books  as  well  as  unprofitable)  to  deviate  from 

?o   o^r  ''t- '"  '""  ""  ^"'^J^^'^  "^^^ '»-'  i'^'-^t  him 

o  ac^'  'f  ^''f  r^''^  '"^'^^^^^  ^""^  '^^^'  ^"^  therefore 
to  acqmre  knowledge  rather  as  a  matter  of  business  than 

as  a  labour  of  love.  But  the  student  who  never  pub- 
lishes, and  does  not  intend  to  publish,  may  follow  his 
own  gemus  and  take  U.e  knowledge  which  belongs  to 
h  m  by  natural  affinity.  Add  to  this  the  immense  saving 
of  time  effected  by  abstinence  from  writing.  Whilst  the 
writer  is  polishing  his  periods,  and  giving'hours  to  h 
artistic  exigencies  of  mere  form,  the"^  Jder  is  add  ng 
^  his  knowledge.  Thackeray  said  that  writers  were  no^ 
great  readers,  because  they  had  not  the  time 

The  most  studious  Frenchman  I  ever  met  with  used 
to  say  that  he  so  hated  the  pen  as  scarcely  to  resolve  o 
^te  a  etter.  He  reminded  me  of  Joubert  in  this  he 
often  said,  "  J'ai  horreur  de  la  plume."  Since  he  had  no 
profession  his  leisure  was  unhmited,  and  he  employed  it 

ll^T7  '""^'  ";''°"^  ^"^  °^^-  P-P-^  'han  this, 
the  highest  purpose  of  all,  to  become  a  cultivated  man 

The  very  prevalent  idea  that  lives  of  tins  kind  ^rc  failures 
unless  they  leave  some  visible  achievement  as  a  testi- 
mony  and  justification  of  their  labours,  is  based  upon  a 
narrow  conception  both  of  duty  and  of  utility.  Men  of 
his  unproductive  class  are  sure  to  influence  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  by  the  example  of  their  life.  Isolated 
as  they  are  too  frequently  in  the  provinces,  in  the  midst 
of  populations  destitute  of  the  higher  culture,  they  often 
establish  the  notion  of  it  notwithstanding  the  contemp- 
tuous estimates  of  the  practical  people  around  them  A 
single  mtellectual  life,  thus  modestly  lived  tlirough  in 
the  obscunty  of  a  country-town,  may  leave  a  tradition 
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and  become  an  enduring  influence.  In  this,  as  in  all 
things,  let  us  trust  the  arrangements  of  Nature.  If  men 
are  at  the  same  time  constitutionally  studious  and  con- 
stitutionally unproductive,  it  must  be  that  production  is 
not  the  only  use  of  study.  Joubert  was  right  in  keeping 
silence  when  he  felt  no  impulses  to  speak,  right  also  in 
saying  the  little  that  he  did  say  without  a  superfluous 
word.  His  mind  is  more  fully  known,  and  more  in- 
fluential, than  many  which  are  abundantly  productive 


LETTER  V. 

TO  A  STUDENT  WHO   FELT  HURRIED  AND  DRIVEN. 

Some  intellectual  products  possible  only  in  excitement — flyron't 
authority  on  the  subject — Can  inventive  minds  work  regularly? 
— Sir  Waller  Scott's  opinion — Napoleon  on  the  winning  of 
victories — The  prosaic  business  of  men  of  genius — "Waiting 
for  inspiration" — Rembrandt's    advice  to  a  young    painter — 

Culture  necessary  to  inspiration  itself— Byron,  Keats,  Morris 

Men  of  genius  may  be  regular  as  students. 

In  my  last  letter  to  you  on  quiet  regularity  of  work,  I  did 
not  give  much  consideration  to  another  matter  which,  in 
certain  kinds  of  work,  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  for  I 
preferred  to  make  that  the  subjirct  of  a  separate  letter. 
There  are  certain  intellectual  products  which  are  only 
possible  in  hours  or  minutes  of  great  cerebral  excite- 
ment Byron  said  that  when  people  were  surprised  to 
find  poets  very  much  like  others  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  life,  their  surprise  was  due  to  ignorance  of 
this.  If  people  knew,  Byron  said,  that  poetical  produc- 
tion came  from  an  excitement  which  from  its  intensity 
could  only  be  temporary,  they  would  not  expect  poets 
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to  be  very  different  from  other  people  when  not  under 
the  mfluence  of  this  excitement.  Now,  we  may  take 
the  word  "poet,"  in  this  connection,  in  the  very  largest 
sense.  All  men  who  have  the  gift  of  invention  are 
poets.  The  mventive  ideas  come  to  them  at  unforeseen 
moments,  and  have  to  be  seized  when  they  come,  so 
that  the  true  inventor  works  sometimes  with  vertigmous 
rapidity,  and  afterwards  remains  for  days  or  weeks  with- 
out exercising  the  inventive  faculty  at  all.  The  question 
IS,  can  you  make  an  inventive  mind  work  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  measured  and  regular  advance  ?  Is  such  counsel 
as  that  m  my  former  letter  applicable  to  inventors  ? 

Scott  said  that  although  he  had  known  many  men  of 
ordinary  ab.ht.es  who  were  capable  of  perfect  regularity 
.n  their  habits,  he  had  never  known  a  man  of  genius  who 
was  so.  Ihe  popular  impression  concerning  men  of 
genius  IS  very  strong  in  the  same  sense,  but  it  is  well 
not  to  attach  too  n.uch  importance  to  popular  impres- 
SK,ns  concern.ng  men  of  genius,  for  the  obvious  reason 
hat  such  men  come  very  little  under  popular  observa- 
tion When  they  work  it  is  usually  in  the  most  perfect 
solitude,  and  even  people  v.  ;  ,ive  in  the  sam=  house 
know  verj-  httle,  really,  of  their  intellectual  habits. 

Ihe  truth  seems  to  be,  first,  that  the  moments  of  high 
exctement  of  noblest  invention,  are  rare,  and  not  to  be 
commanded  by  the  will ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
order  to  make  the  gift  of  invention  produce  its  full  effect 
in  any  department  of  human  effort,  vast  labours  of  pre- 
parat.on  are  necessary,  and  these  labours  may  be  pursued 
as  steadily  as  you  like.  Napoleon  L  used  to  say  that 
battles  were  won  by  the  sudden  flashing  of  an  idea 
through  the  brain  of  the  commander  at  a  certain  critical 
instant     The  capacity  for  generating  this  sudden  electric 
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spark  was  military  genius.     'I'he  spark  flashed  indepen- 
dently of  the  will ,  the  General  could  not  win  that  vivid 
illumination  by  labour  or  I)y  prayer  ;  it  came  only  in  the 
brain  of  genius  from  the  intense  anxiety  and  excitement 
of  actual   conflict.      Nai)oIeon    seems   always   to   have 
counted  upon  it,  always  to  have  believed  that  when  the 
critical  instant  arrived  the  wild  confusion  of  the  battle- 
field   would   be   illuminated    for  him  by  that  burst  of 
sudden  flame.     But  if  Napoleon  had  been  ignorant  of 
the  prosaic  business  of  his  profession,  to  which  he  at- 
tended naore  closely  than  any  other  commander,  what 
would  these  moments  of  supreme  clearness  have  availed 
him,  or  would  they  ever  have  come  to  him  at  all  ?     If 
they  had  come  to  him,  they  would  have  revealed  only 
the  extent  of  his  own  negligence.     Instead  of  showing 
him  what  to  do,  they  would  have  made  painfully  evident 
what  ought  to  have  been  done.     But  it  is  more  probable 
that  these  clear  moments  would  never  have  occurred  to 
a  mind  unprepared  by  study.     Clear  military  inspirations 
never  occur  to  shopkeepers  and  farmers,  as  bright  ideas 
about  checkmates  occur  only  to  persons  who  have  studied 
chess.     The  prosaic  business,  then,  of  the  man  of  genius 
is  to  accumulate  that  preparatory  knowledge  without 
which  his  genius  can  never  be  available,  and  he  can  do 
work  of  this  kind  as  regularly  as  he  likes. 

The  one  fatal  mistake  which  is  committed  habitually 
by  people  who  have  the  scarcely  desirable  gift  of  half- 
genius  is  "waiting  for  inspiration."  They  pass  week 
after  week  in  a  state  of  indolence,  unprofitable  alike  to 
the  mind  and  the  purse,  under  pretext  of  waiting  for 
intellectual  flashes  like  those  which  came  to  Napoleon 
on  his  battle-fields.  They  ought  to  remember  the  advice 
I  given  by  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  to  a  young  painter  of  his  acquaintance.  "  Prac- 
tise assiduously  what  you  already  know,  and  in  course  of 
rime  other  things  will  become  clear  to  you."  The  inspi- 
rations come  only  to  the  disci[)lined ;  the  indolent  wait 
for  them  in  vain. 

If  you  have  genius,  therefore,  or  believe  you  have,  it 
is  admitted  that  you  cannot  be  perpetually  in  a  state  of 
intense  excitement.  If  you  were  in  th;it  state  without 
ceasing,  you  would  go  mad.  You  cannot  be  expected  to 
write  poetry  in  the  plodding  ox-pace  manner  advocated 
for  intellectual  work  generally  in  my  last  letter.  As  for 
that  good  old  comparison  between  the  hare  and  the  tor- 
toise, it  may  be  answered  for  you,  simply,  that  you  are 
not  a  tortoise,  and  that  what  is  a  most  w^se  procedure  for 
tortoises  may  be  impracticable  for  you.  The  actual  com- 
position of  poetry,  especially  poetry  of  a  fiery  kind,  like— 

"The  isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of  Greece," 

of  Byron,  is  to  be  done  not  when  the  poet  will,  but  when 
he  can,  or  rather,  when  he  must. 

But  if  you  are  a  wise  genius  you  will  feel  how  neces- 
sary is  culture  even  for  work  of  that  kind.  Byron  would 
not  have  felt  any  enthusiasm  for  the  isles  of  Greece  if  he 
had  not  known  something  of  their  history.  The  verses 
are  an  inspiration,  but  they  could  never  have  occurred  to 
a  quite  uncultivated  person,  however  bright  his  inspira- 
tions. Even  more  obviously  was  the  genius  of  Keats 
dependent  upon  his  culture.  He  did  not  read  Greek, 
but  from  translations  of  Greek  literature  and  from  the 
direct  study  of  Greek  art  he  got  the  sort  of  material  that 
he  needed.  And  in  our  own  day  Morris  has  been  evi- 
dently  a  veiy  diligent  student  of  many  literatures.    What 
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I  insist  upon  is,  that  we  could  not  have  had  the  real 
Keats,  the  real  Morris,  unless  they  had  prepared  them- 
selves by  culture.  We  see  immediately  that  the  work 
they  have  done  is  their  work,  specially,  that  they  were 
specially  adapted  for  it— inspired  for  it,  if  you  will.  But 
how  evident  it  is  that  the  inspiration  could  never  have 
produced  the  work,  or  anything  like  li,  without  labour  in 
the  accumulation  of  material ! 

Now,  although  men  of  genius  cannot  be  regularly  pro- 
gressive  in  actual  production,  cannot  write  so  many 
verses  a  day,  regularly,  as  you  may  spin  yam,  they  can 
be  very  regular  as  students,  and  some  of  the  best  of  them 
have  been  quite  remarkable  for  unflinching  steadiness  of 
application  in  that  way.  The  great  principle  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Galton,  of  not  looking  forward  eagerly 
to  the  end  of  your  journey,  but  interesting  yourself  chieflv 
in  the  progress  of  it,  is  as  applicable  to  the  studies  o» 
men  of  genius  as  to  those  of  more  ordinary  persons. 


LETTER  VI. 

TO  AN   ARDENT   FRIBND   WHO  TOOK   NO   KEST. 

On  tome  verses  of  Goethe— Man  not  constituted  like  a  planet- 
Matthew  Arnold's  poem,  "Self-dependence"— Poetry  and  pros<> 
—The  wind  more  imitable  than  the  stars— The  stone  in  Glen 
Croe— Rest  and  be  thankful 

"Rambling  ..ver  the  wild  moors,  with  thoughts  often 
times  as  wild  and  dreary  as  those  moors,  the  young 
Carlyle,  who  had  been  cheered  through  his  struggling 
sadness,  and  strengthened  for  the  part  he  was  to  play 
in  life,  by  the  beauty  and  the  wisdom  which  Goethe 
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had  revealed  to  him,  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  that 
t  would  be  a  pleasant  and  a  fitting  thing  if  some  o 
he  few  admirers  in  England  fonvarded  to  Wdmar  a 
^fli.g  token  of  their  admiration.  On  reaching  h'^: 
Mr.  Carlyle  at  once  sketched  the  design  of  a  sed  to  be 
engraved  the  serpent  of  eternity  encLing  a  stt  wiS^ 
the  words  ohne  Hast,  ohne  Rast  (unhastin|,  .^^^^^ 
la  allusion  to  the  well-known  vers  .    -  ^'* 

*  Wie  das  Gestirn, 
Ohne  Hast 
Aber  ohne  Rast 
Drehe  sich  jeder 
Urn  die  eigne  Last' 

(Like  a  Star,  unhasting,  unresting,  be  each  one  fulfiUine 
his  God-given  '  best.')"  ^  ""iumg 

This  is  said  so  beautifully,  and  seems  so  wise  that  it 
may  easily  settle  down  into  the  mind  as  a  maxim  and 
rule  of  life.  Had  we  been  told  in  plain  prose  to  take  no 
rest,  without  the  beautiful  simile  of  the  star,  and  withou^ 

^irVfT"""  '^°"'  ^^^*^'  °"^  '"^^^^^  «ense  would 
have  rebelled  at  once;  but  as  both  beauty  and  wisdom 
exist  together  in  the  gem-like  stanza,  our  judgmTnt  r^ 
mams  silent  in  charmed  acquiescence. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  however,  about  this  steUar  ex- 
ample, whether  man  i,  naturally  so  constituted  as  to  be 
.We  to  mutate  it.  A  planet  moves  without  haste,  be- 
cause  It  IS  incapable  of  excitement;  and  without  rest, 
because  it  is  mcapable  of  fatigue.  A  planet  makes  no 
effort,  and  encounters  no  friction  or  resistance  of  any 
kmd.  Man  is  so  constituted  as  to  feel  frequently  the 
stimulus  of  excitement,  which  immediately  translate 
»  Lewes'.  ''Life  of  Goethe,"  Book  vii.  chap.  & 
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itself  either  into  actual  acceleration  or  into  the  desire 
for  acceleration — a  desire  which  cannot  be  restrain  ea 
without  an  effort ;  and  whatever  man  undertakes  to  do 
he  encounters  friction  and  resistance,  which,  for  him, 
always  sooner  or  later  inevitably  induce  fatigue.  Man 
is  neither  constituted  like  a  star  nor  situated  like  a  star, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  exis*  as 
stars  exist. 

You  will  object  to  this  criticism  that  it  handles  a  deli- 
cate little  poem  very  roughly,  and  you  may  tell  me  that 
I  am  unfit  to  receive  the  wisdom  of  the  poets,  which  is 
always  uttered  with  a  touch  of  Oriental  exaggeration. 
Certainly  Goethe  could  never  mean  that  a  man  should 
kill  himself  by  labours  literally  incessant.  Goethe's  own 
life  is  the  best  elucidation  of  his  true  meaning.  The 
example  of  the  star  was  held  up  to  us  to  be  followed  only 
within  the  limits  of  our  human  nature,  as  a  Christian 
points  to  the  example  of  Christ.  In  the  same  spirit 
Matthew  Arnold  wrote  his  noble  poem  "Self-depend- 
ence," in  which  he  tells  us  to  live  like  the  stars  and 
the  sea: — 

"  Ah,  once  more,"  I  cried,  "ye  stars,  ye  waten, 
On  my  heart  your  taighty  charm  renew ; 
Still,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you. 
Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  you." 

From  the  intense,  clear,  star-sown  vault  of  hea▼ct^ 

Over  the  lit  sea's  unquiet  way. 
In  the  rustling  ni^.  it-air  came  the  answer : 

"  Wouldst  thou  be  as  these  are  ?    Live  as  tker. 

"  Unafirighted  by  the  silence  round  them, 

Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see, 
Hiese  demand  not  that  the  things  without  thoa 

Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy." 
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TTie  true  intention  of  poetical  teachings  like  these  is 
m  he  influence  they  have  over  the  feelings.  If  a  star 
makes  me  steadier  in  my  labour,  less  of  a  victim  to 
vam  agitation,  m  consequence  of  Goethe's  verses  •  if  the 
stars  and  the  sea  together  renew  more  fully  their  mighty 
charm  upon  my  heart  because  those  stanzas  of  Arnold 
have  fixed  themselves  in  my  memoiy,  the  poets  have 
done  their  work  But  the  mor.  positive  ^L^eur  ha. 
his  work  to  do  also,  and  you,  as  it  seems  to  me,  need 
this  positive  help  of  prose. 

You  are  living  a  great  deal  too  much  like  a  star,  and 
not  enough  hke  a  human  being.     You  do  not  hasten 
often,  but  you  nn>er  rest,  except  when  Nature  mercifully 
prostrates  you  in  irresistible  sleep.     Like  the  stars  and 
the  sea  m  Arnold's  poem,  you  do  not  ask  surrounding 
things  to  yield  you  love,  amusement,  sympathy     The 
sters  and  the  sea  can   do  without  these  refreshments 
of  the  bram  and  heart,  but  you  cannot.     Rest  is  neces- 
sary   to  recruit   your  intellectual   forces;  sympathy  is 
necessary  to  prevent  your  whole  nature  from  stiffening 
Ike  a  rotifer  without  moisture ;  love  is  necessary  to  make 
life  beautiful  for  you,  as  the  plumage  of  certain  birds 
becomes  splendid  when  they  pair;  and  without  amuse- 
raent  you  will  lose  the  gaiety  which  wise  men  try  to  keep 
as  the  best  legacy  of  youth. 

Let  your  rest  be  perfect  in  its  season,  like  the  rest  of 
waters  that  are  still.  If  you  will  have  a  model  for  your 
living  take  neither  the  stars,  for  they  fly  without  ceasing 
nor  the  ocean  that  ebbs  and  flows,  nor  the  river  that 
cannot  stay,  but  rather  let  your  life  be  like  that  of  the 
summer  air,  which  has  times  of  noble  energy  and  times 
of  perfect  peace.  It  fills  the  sails  of  ships  upon  the  sea. 
and  the  miller  thanks  it  on  the  breezy  uplands;  it  works 
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generously  for  the  health  and  wealth  of  all  men,  yet  it 
claims  its  hours  of  rest.  "  I  have  pushed  the  fleet,  I 
have  turned  the  mill,  I  have  refreshed  the  city,  and  now, 
though  the  captain  may  walk  impatiently  on  the  quarter- 
deck,  and  the  miller  swear,  and  the  city  stink,  I  will  stir 
no  more  until  it  pleases  me." 

You  have  learned  many  things,  my  friend,  but  one 
thing  you  have  not  learned— the  art  of  resting.    Thai 
stone  in  Glen  Croe  ought  to  have  impressed  its  lesson 
on  the  mind  of  many  a  traveller,  long  before  Earl  Russell 
gave  it  a  newspaper  celebrity.    Have  we  not  rested  there 
together,  you  and  I,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  coach, 
which  the  weary  horses  were  still  slowly  dragging  up  the 
tedious  hill?    And  as  we  sat  on  the  turf,  and  looked 
down  the  misty  glen,  did  we  not  read  the  lesson  there 
engraven  ?    How  good  and  human  the  idea  was,  the 
idea  of  setting  up  that  graven  stone  in  the  wilderness ; 
how  full  of  sympathy  is  that  inscription  for  all  the  weak- 
ness and  weariness  of  humanity !     Once,  in  the  ardour 
of  youth,  there  shone  before  me  a  golden  star  in  heaven, 
and  on  the  deep  azure  around  it  "  Ohne  Hast,   ohnt 
East,"  in  letters  of  steady  flame ;  but  now  I  see  more 
frequently  a  plain  little  stone  S2t  up  in  the  earth,  with 
the  inscription,  "  Rest,  and  be  thankiul ! " 

Is  not  the  stone  just  a  little  like  a  gravestone,  my 
friend  ?  Perhaps  it  is.  But  if  we  take  rest  when  we 
require  it  during  life,  we  shall  not  need  the  giave's  rett 
quite  so  soon. 
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LETTER  VII. 

TO  AN  ARDENT  FRIEND  WHO  TOOK  NO   REST. 

^^ft^l^^Z  *™r-^'"*  "  T'''^"^  one-Tillier's  doctrine  about 
/<»«^r,^Howinuch  .s  gained  in  idle  hours-Sainte-Beuve's  con 

Ije  r^edo.  Of  a  ,ain  of  ^.^^XXXr:^^. 

If  we  asked  any  intellectual  v.orkman  what  he  would 
do  If  his  hfe  were  to  be  lived  over  again,  I  believe  the 
answer,  whatever  its  form,  would  amount  ultimately  to 
this :  I  would  economize  my  time  better."  Very  likelv 
.f  the  opportunity  were  granted  him  he  would  do  nothing 
of  the  sort ;  very  likely  he  would  waste  his  time  in  ways 
more  authorized  by  custom,  yet  waste  it  just  as  extrava- 
gantly as  he  had  done  after  his  own  original  fashion  :  but 
It  always  seems  to  us  as  if  we  could  use  the  time  better 
It  we  had  it  over  again. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  looking  back  over  the  last  thirty 
years,  that  the  only  time  really  wasted  has  been  that 
spent  m  laborious  obedience  to  some  external  authority 
It  may  be  a  dangerous  doctrine  which  Claude  Tillier 
expressed  m  an  immortal  sentence,  but  dangerous  or 
not,  It  IS  full  of  intellectual  truth:  "Le  temps  le  mieux 
employ^  est  celui  que  I'on  perd."i  If  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  lost  time  could  be  removed,  as 
to  Its  effects  at  least,  from  the  sum  of  our  existence  it 
js  certam  that  we  should  suffer  from  a  great  intellectual 
impovenshment    All  the  best  knowledge  of  mankind, 

*  The  best  employed  time  U  that  which  one  loset. 
B   B 
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to  begin  with,  is  acquired  in  hours  which  hard-working 
people  consider  lost  hours— in  hours,  that  is,  of  pleasure 
and  recreation.     Deduct  all  that  we  have  learnt  about 
men  in  times  of  recreation,  in  clubs  and  smoking-rooms, 
on  the  hunting-field,  on  the  cricket-ground,  on  the  deck 
of  the  yacht,  on  the  box  of  the  drag  or  the  dog-cart, 
would  the  residue  be  worth  very  much  ?  would  it  not  be 
a  mere  heap  of  dry  bones  without  any  warm  flesh  to 
cover  them?    Even  the  education  of  most  of  us,  such  as 
it  is,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  acquired  out  of  school, 
as  it  were ;  I  mean  outside  of  the  acknowledged  duties  of 
our  more  serious  existence.     Few  Englishmen  past  forty 
have  studied  English  literature  either  as  a  college  exer- 
cise or  a  professional   preparation;   they  have  read  it 
privately,  as  an  amusement.     Few  Englishmen  past  forty 
have  studied  modern  languages,  or  science,  or  the  fine 
arts,  from  any  obedience  to  duty,  but  merely  from  taste 
and  inclination.     And  even  if  we  studied  these  things 
formally,  as  young  men  often  do  at  the  present  day,  it 
is  not  from   the  formal  study  that  we  should  get  the 
perfume  of  the  language  or  the  art,  but  from  idle  hours 
in  foreign  lands  and  galleries.    It  is  superfluous  to  recom- 
mend idleness  to  the  unintellectual,  but  the  intellectual 
too  often  undervalue  it.     The  laborious  intellect  con- 
tracts a  habit  of  strenuousness  which  is  sometimes  a 
hindrance  to  its  best  activity. 

"I  have  arrived,"  said  Sainte-Beuve,  "perhaps  byway 
of  secretly  excusing  my  own  idleness,  perhaps  by  a  deeper 
feeling  of  the  principle  that  all  comes  to  the  same,  at  the 
conclusion  that  whatever  I  do  or  do  not,  working  in  the 
study  at  continuous  labour,  scattering  myself  in  articles, 
spreading  myself  about  in  society,  giving  my  time  away 
to  troublesome  callers,  to  poor  people,  to  rendezvous,  ir 
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the  street,  no  matter  to  whom  and  to  what,  I  cease  not 
to  do  one  and  the  same  thing,  to  read  one  and  the  same 
book,  the  infinite  book  of  the  world  and  of  life,  that  no 
one  ever  finishes,  in  which  the  wisest  read  farthest-  I 
read  it  then  at  all  the  pages  which  present  themselves, 
m  broken  fragments,  backwards,  what  matters  it?  I 
U'-ver  cease  going  on.  The  greater  the  medley,  the 
luore  frequent  the  interruption,  ihe  more  I  get  on  with 
this  book  in  which  one  is  never  beyond  the  middle  :  but 
the  profit  IS  to  have  had  it  open  before  one  at  all  sorts 
oi  diiferent  pages." 

A  distinguished  author  wrote  to  another  author  less 
distinguished  :  «  You  have  gone  through  a  good  deal  of 
really  vigorous  study,  but  have  not  bem  in  harness  yet " 
By  harness  he  meant  discipline  settled  beforehand  like 
military  drill.     Now,  the  advantages  of  drill  are  evident 
and  very  generally  recognized,   but   the  advantages  of 
inteIlectual/4«.r/V  are  not  so  generally  recognized.     For 
the  work  of  the  intellect  to  be  clear  and  healthy,  a  great 
deal  of  free  play  of  the  mind  is  absolutely  necessary 
Harness  is  good  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  but  the 
finest  intellects  have  never  lived  in  harness.     In  reading 
any  book  that  has  much  vitality  you  are  sure  to  meet 
with  many  allusions  and  illustrations  which  the  author 
hit  upon,  not  when  he  was  in  harness,  but  out  at  grass 
Harness  trams  us  to  the  systematic  performance  of  our 
work,  and  increases  our  practical  strength  by  regulated 
exercise,  but  it  does  not  supply  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary to  the  perfect  development  of  the  mind.     The  truth 
IS,  that  we  need  both  the  discipline  of  harness  and  the 
abundant  nourishment  of  the  free  pasture.     Yet  may  not 
our  freedom  be  the  profitless,  choiceless,  freedom  of  a 
grain  of  desert-sand,  carried  hither  and  thither  by  the 
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wind,  gaining  nothing  and  improving  nothing,  so  that  it 
does  not  signify  where  it  was  carried  yesterday  or  where 
it  may  fall  to-morrow,  but  rather  the  liberty  of  the  wild 
bee,  whose  coming  and  going  are  ordered  by  no  master, 
nor  fixed  by  any  premeditated  regulation,  yet  which 
misses  no  opportunity  of  increase,  and  comes  home 
laden  in  the  twilight.  WTio  knows  where  he  has  wan- 
dered ;  who  can  tell  over  what  banks  and  streams  the  hum 
of  his  wings  has  sounded  ?  Is  anything  in  nature  freer 
than  he  is;  can  anything  account  better  for  a  rational 
use  of  freedom  ?  Would  he  do  his  work  better  if  tiny 
harness  were  ingeniously  contrived  for  hin.?  Where 
then  would  be  the  golden  honey,  and  where  the  waxen 
cells? 

LETTER  VIII. 

TO  A  FRIEND  (HIGHLY  CULTIVATED)  WHO  CONGRATULATED 
HIMSELF  ON  HAVING  ENTIRELY  ABANDONED  THE  HABIT  OF 
HEADING  NEWSPAPERS. 

Advantages  in  economy  of  time— Much  of  what  we  read  in  news- 
papers is  useless  to  our  culture— The  too  great  importance  which 
they  attach  to  novelty— Distortion  by  party  spirit— An  instance 
of  false  presentation— Gains  to  serenity  by  abstinence  from  news- 
papers—Newspapers keep  up  our  daily  interest  in  each  other- - 
The  French  peasantry— The  newspaper-reading  Americans— An 
instance  of  total  abstinence  from  newspapers — Auguste  Comte 
—A  suggestion  of  Emerson's— The  work  of  newspaper  corre- 
•pondents— War  correspondents— Mr.  Stanley— M.  Erdan,  of 
the  Temps. 


Your  abstinence  from  newspaper  reading  is  not  a  new 
experiment  in  itself,  though  it  is  new  in  reference  to  your 
particular  case,  and  I  await  its  efTects  with  interest  I 
shall  be  curious  to  observe  the  consequences,  to  an  Intel' 
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lect  constituted  as  yours  is,  of  that  total  cutting  off  from 
the  public  interests  of  your  own  century  which  an  absti- 
nence from  newspapers  implies.    It  is  clear  that,  whatever 
the  loss  may  be,  you  have  a  definite  gain  to  set  against 
It.     The  time  which  you  have  hitherto  given  to  news- 
papers, and  which  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about 
five  hundred  hours  a  year,  is  henceforth  a  valuable  time- 
income  to  be  applied  to  whatever  purposes  your  best 
wisdom  may  select.     When  an  intellectual  person  has 
contrived  by  the  force  of  one  simple  resolution  to  effect 
so  fine  an  economy  as  this,  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
congratulate  himself.     Your  feelings  must  be  like  those 
of  an  able  finance  minister  who  has  found  means  of 
closing  a  great  leak  in  the  treasury— if  any  economy 
possible  in  the  finances  of  a  State  could  ever  relatively 
equal  that  splendid  stroke  of  time-thrift  which  your  force 
of  wiU  has  enabled  you  to  effect.    In  those  five  hundred 
hours,  which  are  now  your  own,  you  may  acquire  a 
science  or  obtain  a  more  perfect  command  over  one  of 
the  languages  which  you  have  studied.     Some  depart- 
ment of  your  intellectual  labours  which  has  hitherto  been 
unsatisfactory  to  you,  because  it  was  too  imperfectly 
cultivated,  may  henceforth  be  as  orderly  and  as  fruitful 
as  a  well-kept  garden.     You  may  become  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  works  of  more  than  one  great  author 
whom  you  have  neglected,  not  from  lack  of  interest,  but 
from  want  of  time.    You  may  open  some  old  chamber 
of  the  memory  that  has  been  dark  and  disused  for  many 
a  year;  you  may  clear  the  cobwebs  away,  and  let  the 
fresh  light  in,  and  make  it  habitable  once  again. 

Against  these  gains,  of  which  some  to  a  man  of  you.T 
industry  are  certain,  and  may  be  counted  vipon,  what 
must  be  our  estimate  of  the  amcn.r*-  of  sacrifice  or  loss? 
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It  is  clear  to  both  of  us  that  much  of  what  we  read  in  the 
newspapers  is  useless  to  our  culture.     A  large  pioportion 
of  newspaper-writing  is  occupied  with  speculations  on 
what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  \ 
therefore,  by  waiting  until  the  time  is  past,  we  know  the 
event  without  having  wasted  time  in  speculations  which 
could  not  affect  it.     Another  rather  considerable  fraction 
of  newspaper  matter  consists  of  small  events  which  have 
interest  for  the  day,  owing  to  their  noveliy,  but  which 
will  not  have  the  slightest  permanent  importance.     The 
whole  press  of  a  newspaper-reading  country,  like  England 
or  America,  may  be  actively  engaged  during  the  space  of 
a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  discussing  some  incident  which 
everybody  will  have  forgotten  in  six  months  ;  and  besides 
these  sensational  incidents,  there  are  hundreds  of  less 
notorious  ones,   often  fictitious,  inserted  simply  for  the 
temporary  amusement  of  the  reader.     The  greatest  evil 
of  newspapers,  in  their  effect  on  the  intellectual  life,  is 
the  enormous  importance  which  they  are  obliged  to  attach 
to  mere  novelty.     From  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  it 
is  of  no  consequence  whether  a  thought  occurred  twenty- 
two  centuries  ago  to  Aristotle  or  yesterday  evening  to  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin,  and  it  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of 
the  truly  intellectual  to  be  able  to  take  a  hearty  interest 
in  all  truth,  independently  of  the  date  of  its  discovery. 
The  emphasis  given  by  newspapers  to  novelty  exhibits 
things  in  wrong  relations,  as  the  lantern  shovirs  yon  what 
is  nearest  at  the  cost  of  making  the  genera!  landscape 
appear  darker  by  the  contrast.     Besides  this  exhibition 
of  things  in  wrong  relations,  there  is  a  positive  distortion 
arising  from  the  unscrupulousness  of  party,  a  distortion 
which  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire.     An 
essay  might  be  written   on  the  distortion  of  English 
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afiairs  in  the  French  pres.;,  or  of  French  affairs  in  the 
Fnghsh  press,  by  writers  who  are  as  strongly  partisan  in 
another  country  as  in  their  own.     "It  is  such  a  grand 
thmg,"  wrote  an  English  Paris  correspondent  in  1870, 
"  for  Adolphus  Thiers,  son  of  a  poor  labourer  of  Aix 
and  in  early  life  a  simple  journalist,  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  France."    This  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  kmd  of  false  presentation  which  is  so  common  in 
party  journalism.     The  newspaper  from  which   I  have 
quoted  It  was  strongly  opposed  to  Thiers,  being  in  fact 
one  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  English  Bonapartists. 
It  IS  not  true  that  Thiers  was  the  son  of  a  poor  labourer 
of  Aix.     His  father  was  a  workman  of  Marseilles,  his 
mother  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  neither  wealth  nor 
culture  hao  been  rare,  and  his  mother's  relatives  had  him 
educated  at  the  Lycee.     The  art  of  ihe  journalist  in 
bringing  together  the  two  extremes  of  a  career  remark- 
able for  Its  steady  ascent  had  for  its  object  to  produce  the 
idea  of  incongruity,  of  sudden  and  unsuitable  elevation. 
Not  only  M.  Thiers,  however,  but  every  human  being 
starts   from   a  very  small  beginning,   since  eveiy  man 
begins  life  as  a  baby.     It  is  a  great  rise  for  one  baby  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic;  it  was  also  a 
great  nse  for  other  babies  who  have  attained  the  premier- 
ship of  England.     The  question  is,  not  what  Thiers  may 
have  been  seventy  years  ago,  but  what  he  was  immediately 
before  his  acceptance  of  the  highest  office  of  the  State 
He   was   the   most  trusted  and   the   most  experienced 
citizen,  so  that  the  last  step  in  his  career  was  as  natural 
as  the  elevation  of  Reynolds  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Academy. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  cares  for  justice  to  read 
party  journals  without  frequent  irritation,  and  it  does  not 
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signify  which  side  the  newspaper  takes.     Men  are  so 

unfair  in  controversy  that  we  best  preserve  the  serenity  of 

the  intellect  by  studiously  avoiding  all  literature  that  has 

a  controversial  tone.     By  your  new  mle  of  abstinence 

from  newspapers  you  will  no  doubt  gain  almost  as  much 

in  serenity  as   in   time.     To  the    ordinary  newspaper 

reader  there  is  little  loss  of  serenity,  because  he  reads 

only  the  newspaper  that  he  agrees  with,  and  however 

unfair  it  is,  he  is  pleased  by  its  unfairness.     But  the 

highest  and  best  culture  makes  us  disapprov-.  of  unfair- 

ness  on  our  own  side  of  the  question  also.    We  are 

pained  by  it ;  we  feel  humiliated  by  it ;  we  lament  its 

persistence  and  its  perversity. 

I  have  said  nearly  all  that  has  to  be  said  in  favour  o/ 
your  rule  of  abstinence.     I  have  granted  that  the  news- 
papers  cost  us  much  time,  which,  if  employed  for  great 
intellectual  purposes,  would  carry  us  very  far ;  that  they 
give  disproportionate  views  of  things  by  the  emphasis 
they  give  to  novelty,  and  false  views  by  the  unfairness 
which  belongs  to  party.     I  might  have  added  that  news- 
paper writers  give  such  a  preponderance  to  politicc— not 
political  philosophy,  but  to  the  everyday  work  of  poli- 
ticians—that intellectual  culture  is  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground, and  the  election  of  a  single  member  of  Parliament 
is  made  to  seem  of  greater  national  impor^ancf  than  the 
birth  of  a  powerful  idea.     And  yet,    '    .'  i".u-,:!ing  all 
these  considerations,  which  are  serious  indeed  for  the 
intellectual,  I  believe  that  your  resolution  is  unwise,  and 
that  you  will  find  it  to  be  untenable.     One  momentous 
reason  more  than  counterbalances  all  these  considerations 
pwt  together.     Newspapers  are  to  the  whole  civilized 
!  '^  >rld  what  the  daily  hoTise-talk  is  to  the  members  of  a 
ihousehol';   they  keep  up  our  daily  interest  in  each 
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other,  ih.y  save  us  from  the  evils  of  isolation.    To  live 
n.  a  member  of  the  great  white  race  of  men,  the  race 
I'  at  has  filled  Europe  and  America,  and  colonized  or 
conquered  whatever  other  territories  it  has  been  pleased 
to  occupy,  to  share  from  day  to  day  its  cares,  its  thoughts 
Its  aspirations,   it  is  necessary  that   every  man  should 
read  his  daily  newspaper.     Why  are  the  French  peasants 
so  bewildered  and  at  sea,  so  out  of  place  in  the  modem 
world?     It   IS  because  they  never  read  a  newspaper. 
And  why  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  though 
scattered  over  a  territory  fourteen  times  the  area  of 
France,  so  much  more  capable  of  concerted  political 
action,  so  much  more  a/tvg  am]  modem,  so  much  more 
interested  in  new  discoveries  of  all  kinds  and  capable  of 
selecting  and  utilizing  the  best  of  them?    It  is  because 
the  newspaper  penetrates  everywhere;   and  even  the 
lonely  dweller  on  the  prairie  or  in  the  forest  is  not 
intellectually  isolated  from  the  great  currents  of  public 
life  which  flow  through  the  telegraph  and  the  press. 

The  experiment  of  doing  without  newspapers  has  been 
tried  by  a  whole  class,  the  French  peasantry,  with  the 
consequences  that  we  know,  and  it  has  also  from  time  to 
time  been  tried  by  single  individuals  belonging  to  more 
enlighteuod  sections  of  society.    Let  us  take  one  instance, 
and  let  us  note  what  appear  to  have  been  the  effects  of 
this  abstinence.     Auguste  Comte  abstained  from  news- 
papers as  a  teetotaller  abstains  from  spirituous  liquors. 
Now,  Auguste  Comte  possessed  a  gift  of  nature  which, 
though  common  in  minor  degrees,  is  in  the  degree  in 
which  he  possessed  it  rarer  than  enormous  diamonds. 
That  gift  was  th  J  power  of  dealing  with  abstract  intellec- 
tual conceptions,  and  living  amidst  them  always,  as  the 
practical  mind  lives  in  and  deals  with  material  t^     's 
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And  it  happened  in  Comte's  case,  as  it  usually  do-a 
happen  in  cases  of  very  peculiar  endowment,  that  the 
gift  was  accompanied  by  the  instincts  necessary  to  its 
perfect   development  and   to  its  preservation.     Comte 
instinctively  avoided  the  conversation  of  ordinary  people, 
because  he  felt  it  to  be  injurioub  to  the  perfect  exercise 
of  his  faculty,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  would  not  read 
newspapers.     In  imposing  upon  himself  these  privations 
he  acted  like  a  very  eminent  living  etcher,  who,  having 
the  gift  of  an  extraordinary  delicacy  of  hand,  preserves 
it  by  abstinence  from  everything  that  may  affect  the 
steadiness  of  the  nerves.     There  is  a  certain  difference, 
however,  between  the  two  cases  which  I  am  anxious  to 
accentuate.     The  etcher  runs  no  risk  of  any  kind  by  his 
rule  of  abstinence.     He  refrains  from  several  common 
indulgences,  but  he  denies  himself  nothing  that  is  neces- 
sary to  health.     I  may  even  go  farther,  and  say  that  the 
rules  which  he  observes  for  the  sake  of  perfection  in  his 
art,  might  be  observed  with  advantage  by  many  who  are 
not  artists,  for  the  sake  of  then-  own  tranquillity,  without 
the  loss  of  anything  but  pleasure.    The  rules  which 
Comte  made  for  himself  involved,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  great  peril.     In  detaching  himself  so  completely  from 
the  interests  and  ways  of  thinking  of  ordinary  men,  he 
elaborated,  indeed,  the  conceptions  of  the  positive  philo- 
sophy, but  arrived  afterwards  at  a  peculiar  kind  of  in- 
tellectual decadence  from  which  it  is  possible— probable 
even— that  the  rough  common  sense  of  the  newspapeis 
might  have  preserved  him.     They  would  have  saved  him, 
I  seriously  believe,  from  that  mysticism  which  led  to  the 
invention  of  a  religion  far  surpassing  in  unreasonableness 
the  least  rational  of  the  creeds  of  tradition.   It  is  scarcely 
imaginable,  except  on  the  supposition  of  actual  insanity. 
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that  any  regular  reader  of  the  Times,  the  Temps,  the 
Daily  News,  and  the  Saturday  Hmeiv,  should  believe  the 
human  race  to  be  capable  of  receiving  as  the  religion  of 
us  maturity  the  Comtist  Trinity  and  the  Comtist  Virgin 
Mother.     A  Trinity  consisting  of  the  Great  Being  (or 
humanity),  the  Great  Fetish  (or  the  earth),  and  the  Great 
Midst  (or  space)  ;  a  hope  for  the  human  race  (how  un- 
physiological!)  that   women  might  ultimately  arrive  at 
maternity  mdependently  of  virile  help,-these  are  con- 
ceptions so  remote,  not  only  from  the  habits  of  modem 
thought,  but  (what  is  more  important)  from  its  tendencies 
that  they  .ould  not  ocrur  to  a  mind  in  regular  communi- 
cation with  its  conten.      ^ries. 

"If  you  should  tra  ^r  the  amount  of  your  reading 
day  by  day  from  the  newspaper  to  the  standard  authors  ?  " 
To  this  suggestion  of  Emerson's  it  may  be  answered  that 
the  loss  would  be  greater  than  the  gain.  The  writers  of 
Queen  Anne's  time  could  educate  an  Englishman  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  but  they  can  only  partially  educate 
an  Englishman  of  Queen  Victoria's  time.  The  mind  is 
like  a  merchant's  ledger,  it  requires  to  be  continually 
posted  up  to  the  latest  date.  Even  the  last  telegram 
may  have  upset  some  venerable  theory  that  has  been 
received  as  infallible  for  ages. 

In  times  when  great  historical  events  are  passing  be- 
fore our  eyes,  the  journalist  is  to  future  historians  what 
the  African  traveller  is  to  the  map-makers.  His  work  is 
neither  complete  nor  orderly,  but  it  is  the  fresh  record 
of  an  eye-witness,  and  enables  us  to  become  ourselves 
spectators  of  the  mighty  drama  of  the  worid.  Never 
was  this  service  so  well  rendered  as  it  is  now,  by  corre- 
spondents who  achieve  heroic  feats  of  bodily  and  mental 
prowess,  exposing  themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers, 
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and  wntmg  much  and  well  in  circumstances  the  most 
unfavourable  to  literary  compoaition.     How  vividly  the 
English  war  correspondents  brought  before  us  the  reality 
of  the  great   conflict  between   Germany  and   France ! 
What  a  romantic  achievement,  worthy  to  be  sung  in 
heroic  verse,  was  the  finding  of  Livingstone  by  Stanley  1 
Not  less  interesting  have  been  the  admirable  series  of 
letters  by  M.  Erdan  in  the  Tenips,  in  which,  with  the 
firmness  of  a  master-hand,  he  has  painted  from  the 
life,  week  after  week,  year  after  year,  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy.     I  cannot  think 
that  any  page  of  Roman  history  is  better  worth  reading 
than  his  letters,  more  interesting,  instructive,  lively,  or 
authentic.    Yet  with  your  contempt  for  newspapers  you 
would  lose  all  this  profitable  entertainment,  and  seek 
instead  of  it  the  accounts  of  former  epochs  not  half  so 
interesting  as  this  fall  of  the  temporal  power,  accounts 
written  in  most  cases  by  men  in  libraries  who  had  not 
seen  the  sovereigns  they  wrote  about,  nor  talked  with 
the  people  whose  condition  they  attempted  to  describe. 
You  have  a  respect  for  these  accounts  because  they  are 
printed  in  books,  and  bound  in  leather,  and  entided 
"history/'  whilst  you  despise  the  direct  obser/ation  of 
a  man  like  Erdan,  because  he  is  only  a  journalist,  and 
his  letters  are  published  in  a  newspaper.     Is  there  not 
some  touch  of  prejudice  in  this,  some  mistake,  some 
narrowness  of  intellectual  aristocracy? 


T,  and  entitled 
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It)  AN  AUTHOR  WHO  APPRECIATED  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 

Miss    Mitford   on  the   selfishness    of  authors-A    suggestion   of 
Emerson's-A    aconic   rule  of  his-Traces   of  jeafousy-And 
of  a  more  subtle  feeling-A  contmdiction-Nec  ssa^  to  rfsJst 
themvas.onof  thepresent-A  certain  equilibr  um-?he  op" 
..te  of  a  pedant-The  best  classics  not  pe.iants.  Cx  artisU. 

Reading  the  other  day  a  letter  by  Miss  Mitford,  I  was 
reminded  of  you  as  the  eye  is  reminded  of  green  when  it 
sees  scarlet.  You,  whose  interest  in  literature  has  ever 
kept  pace  with  the  time,  to  whom  no  new  thing  is  unwel- 
come if  only  it  is  good,  are  safe  from  her  accusations: 
but  how  many  authors  have  deserved  them!  Miss 
Mitford  IS  speaking  of  a  certain  writer  who  is  at  the 
same  time  a  clergyman,  and  whom  it  is  not  difficult  to 
recognize.  " 

"I  never,"  she  says,   "saw  him  interested  in  the 
lightest  degree  by  the  work  of  any  other  author,  except, 
indeed  one  of  his  own  followers  or  of  his  own  clique 
and  then  only  as  admiring  or  helping  him.     He  has 
great  kindness  and  great  sympathy  with  working  people 
or  with  a  dying  friend,  but  I  profess  to  you  I  am'amazed 
at  the  utter  selfishness  of  authors.     I  do  not  know  onr 
single  poet  who  cares  for  any  man's  poetry  but  his  own." 
In  general  they  read  no  books  except  such  as  may  be 
necessary  to  their  own  writings-that  is,  to  the  work 
hey  happen  to  be  about,  and  even  then  I  suspect  that 
they  only  read  the  bits  that  they  may  immediately  want 

S^  n7T,       .    '''"''/^°''"'^  ^"^  ^^"'^^  Wordsworth 
lived  of  all  modem  works;  and  if.  out  of  compliment  to, 
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a  visitor,  he  thought  it  needful  to  seem  to  read  or  listen 
to  two  or  three  stanzas,  he  gave  unhesitating  praise  to 
the  writer  himself,  but  took  especial  care  not  to  repeat 
the  praise  where  it  might  have  done  him  good-utterlv 
fair  and  false." 

There  are  touches  of  this  spirit  of  indifference  to 
contemporary  literature  in  several  writers  and  scholars 
whom  we  know.     There  are  distinct  traces  of  it  even 
in  published  writings,  though  it  is  much  more  evident 
in  pnvate  life  and  habit.    Emerson  seriously  suggests  that 
"the  human  mind  would  perhaps  be  a  gainer  if  all  the 
,  secondary  writers  were  lost-say,  in  England,  all   but 
I  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Bacon,  through  the  profounder 
I  study  so  drawn  to  those  wonderful  minds."    In  the  same 
spirit  we  have  Emerson's  laconic  rule,  "  Never  read  any 
but  famed  books,"  which  suggests  the  remark  that  if  men 
had  obeyed  this  rule  from  the  beginning,  no  book  could 
ever  have  acquired  reputation,  and  nobody  would  ever 
have  read  anything.     The  idea  of  limiting  English  litera 
ture  to  a  holy  trinity  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Bacon 
and  voluntarily  losing  all  other  authors,  seems  to  me  the 
most  intense  expression  of  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  in 
reading.     It  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  decide  in  his  own 
mmd  that  society  would  be  the  better  if  all  persons 
except  the  three  Emperors  were  excluded  from  it.    There 
is  a  want  of  reliance  upon  one's  own  judgment,  and  an 
excess  of  faith  in  the  estimates  of  others,  when  we  resolve 
,  to  read  only  those  books  which  come  to  us  in  the  splen- 
dour  of  a  recognized  intellectual  royalty.    We  read  either 
to  gain  information,  to  have  good  thinking  suggested  to 
us,  or  to  have  our  imagination  stimulated.     In  the  way 
of  knowledge  the  best  authors  are  always  the  most  recent, 
so  that  Bacon  could  not  suffice.     In  the  way  of  thinking 
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our  methods  have  gained  in  precision  since  Milton's 
hme,  and  we  are  helped  by  a  larger  experience  than 
his  The  one  thmg  which  Shakespeare  and  Milton  can 
do  for  us  quite  perfectly  still,  is  to  fill  our  imagination 
nchly,  and  give  it  a  fine  stimulus.  But  modern  writers 
can  render  us  the  same  service. 

Is  there  not  a  little  jealousy  of  contemporaries  in  the 
persistence  with  which  some  authors  avoid  them,  and 
even  engage  others  to  avoid  them?      May   not  there 
be  a  shade  of  another  feeling  than  jealousy,  a  feeling 
more  subtle  in  operation,  the  undefined   apprehension 
tnat  we  may  find,  even  amongst  our  more  obscure  con- 
temporanes,  merit  equal  to  our  own?    So  long  as  we 
restrict  our  reading  to  old  books  of  great  fame  we  are 
safe  from  this  apprehension,   for  if  we  find  admirable 
qualities,  we  know  beforehand  that  the  world  has  hand 
somely  acknowledged  them,  and  we  indulge  in  the  hone 
that  our  own  admirable  qualities  will  be  recognized  bv 
postenty  with   equal   liberality.     But  it  creates  an  un- 
pleasant feeling  of  uneasiness  to  see  quantities  of  obscure  o..  „.  ... 
contemporary  work,  done  in  a  plain  way  to  earn  a  living    '  •' - 
by  men  of  third  or  fourth-rate  reputation,  or  of  no  repu 
tation  at  all,  which  in  many  respects  would  fairly  sustain 
a  companson  with  our  own.     It  is  clear  that  an  author 
ought  to  be  the  last  person  to  advise  the  public  not  to 
read  contemporary  literature,  since  he  is  himself  a  maker 
of  contemporary  literature;  and  there  is  a  direct  contra 
diction  bet^veen  the  invitation  to  read  his  book,  which  he 
circulates  by  the  act  of  publishing,  and  the  advice  which 
the  book   contains.     Emerson  is  more  safe   from   this 
obvious  rejoinder  when  he  suggests  to  us  to  transfer  our 
reading  day  by  day  from  the  newspaper  to  the  standard 
authors.     But  are  these  suggestions  anything  more  than 
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he  reaction  of  an  intellectual  man  against  the  too  preva- 
lent  customs  of  the  world?    The  reading  pracled  bv 
most  people,  by  all  who  do  not  set  before'Them  elve 
intellectual  culture  as  one  of  the  definite  aims  of  I  fe  i 
remarkable  for  the  regularity  with  which  it  negle  t   'a 
he  great  authors  of  the  past.     The  books  prov  ded  by 
he  arculatmg  library,  the  reviews  and  magazines    the 
daily  newspapers,  are  read  whilst  they  are  nfveS  bu 

We  ~;r^  ^^V^'  °"  their'shelvesTrl:  ^n  r 
We  require  a  firm  resolution  to  resist  this  invasion  of 

what  IS  new,  because  it  flows  like  an  unceasing  river  and 
unless  we  protect  our  time  against  it  by  som'e  solid  em- 
bankment of  unshakable  rule  and  resolution,  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  it  will  be  filled  and  flooded.     An  ELl^h 

aTLTofrhf ^  "",'""^'  '^  ^"'^"^^'  ^"^  -^°  "-dt 
an  ou  -of-i^he-way  place  on  the  Continent,  told  me  that  he 

considered  It  a  decided  advantage  to  his  mind  to  ive 
quue  outside  of  the  English  library  system,  because  ih 
wanted  to  read  a  new  book  he  had  to  buy  it  and  nav 
heavily  for  carnage  besides,  which  made  hfm  ve"  e  ^e- 
ful  in  his  choice.  For  the  same  reason  he  rejoiced  that 
he  nearest  English  news-room  wa3  two  hundred  mt 
from  his  residence. 

loff  man's  minn''?'"''  "'^'  "^"^'^  ^^  ^'^^  --^«-n 

authors  r  SI     "'°  """-"'^  ^'^^'^'^'"S  ^"^  ^he  classic 
authors?    He  would  live  m  an  intellectual  monastery 
and  ^o,ld  not  even  understand  the  classic  authors  them 
selves,  for  we  understand  the  past  only  by  referring TtTc 
what  we  know  in  the  present.  ^ 

It  is  best  to  preserve  our  mirds  in  a  state  of  equili. 

We  are  too  often  hke  those  little  toy-fish  with  a  bit  of 
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LETTER  X. 

TO  AN  AUTHOR  WHO  KEPT  VERY  IRREGULAR  HOUSW. 

Julian  Fane-His  late  hours-Regularity  produced  by  habit-Th« 
time  of  the  principal  effort-That  the  chief  work  should  be  done 
in  the  best  hours-Physicians  prefer  early  to  late  work-The 
practice  of  Goethe  and  some  modem  authors-The  momine 
worker  ought  to  live  in  a  tranquil  neighbourhood-Night-work- 
The  medical  objection  to  it-The  student's  objection  to  day-wovk 
-Time  to  be  kept  in  masses  by  adults,  but  divided  into  small 
portions  by  children-Rapid  tuning  of  the  mind-Cuvier  eminent 
for  his  faculty-The  Duke  of  Wellington-The  faculty  more 
available  with  some  occupations  than  otIiers-The  slavery  of  a 
minute  obedience  to  the  clock-Broad  rules  the  best-Books 
of  agenda,  good  in  business,  but  not  in  the  higher  intellectual 
pursuits. 


What  you  told  me  of  your  habits  in  the  employment 
of  your  hours  reminded  me  of  Julian  Fane.  Mr.  Lytton 
tells  us  that  "after  a  long  day  of  professional  business, 
followed  by  a  late  evening  of  social  amusement,  he  would 
return  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night  to  his  books,  and 
sit,  unwearied,  till  sunrise  in  the  study  of  them.  Nor  did 
he  then  seem  to  suffer  from  this  habit  of  late  hours.  His 
nightly  vigils  occasioned  no  appearance  of  fatigue  the 

next  day He  rarely  rose  before  noon,  and  generally 

rose  much  later." 

But  however  irregular  a  man's  distribution  of  his  time 
may  be  in  the  sense  of  wanting  the  government  of  fixed 
rules,  there  always  comes  in  time  a  certain  regularity 
by  the  mere  operation  of  habit.  People  who  get  up 
very  late  hardly  ever  do  so  in  obedience  to  a  rule ;  many 
get  up  early  by  rule,  and  many  more  are  told  that  they 
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'oughts  get  up  early,  and  believelTTZi       T^" 
vm,«.  but  fail  to  ca^^  it  '^o^^lcT  ZV"" ''''' 
■^^  rebels  and  sinners-in  this  resne?;    7  '^'' 

■so  persistently  have  the  wise  Lm  s'f  ~  ^  ""'"'  '"^ 
haiped  upon  (he  moralbvdiness  of  ?"•  '°"""'^'^^' 
degradation  which  follows  the  nnn         ^^  "''"^'  ""^  '^^ 

-  hardly  get  up  af^  eifh^  Sr  eTer^t  ^"1 
fortable  sensp  r,f  m,;u  cuner  an  uncom- 

Vet  the  llteXtt  .ro^eyLTn^t^^^^ 
•doned  sinner  recognizes  none    hi  '   "'  '''"  ''^""- 

^ate  Hsmg  from  the^LTfil-;,?  ^^  oftbl^"  ^ ^ 
Jul.nFane.thoughhe  regretted  tiLeX^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
dwelt  with  great  earnestness  on  the  inmnrf  r 

habits  of  work,"  was  perhaps  I  .V^'  °^''S"^"'" 
self  believed.     We  afe  st    .1    .-^"'f'-  ^^^^  ^e  him- 

important  is  not  so   much    ha  171.    '''^1  "'^^  '' 
regular   a^  fb.f  ,u  ■  ,  ^^  '^^'^"^  should  be 

or  o.,r  de.g„s,  and  .Ms  nZ,' ^s'^;  Z^'lf  "T' 

The  first  question  which  everyone  who  h,.  ,1,     ■.  • 
of  his  hours  must  settle  for  hSls  »,    I  .    '''°'" 
Jay  he  will  make  hisprincinj  Xrt     or  .1.      T  °' 

5?^^;^-s.e-S? 
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the  pick  of  your  day;  and  by  the  dav  I  rln  no* 
onlythe  solar  day.butthewhoLAhtLL^^^^^^^^^ 
There  ,s  an  important  physiological  reason  for  giving  the 
best  hours   o  the  most  important  work.     The  bettef  the 
condUK.n  of  the  brain  and  the  body,  and  the  .r  ore  W 

the  cost  to  the  organization  of  the  labour  that  has  to  be 
done.     It  IS  always  the  safest  way  to  do  the  heaviest^or 
most  important)  work  at  the  time  and  under  the  con 
ditions  which  make  it  the  least  costly 

tnl^r''"'T  ^'^  ""animous  in  their  preference  of  early 
to  late  wor>     ->nd  no  doubt,  if  the  question  were  not 
complicated  Dy  other  conside  --ions    we  could    -,?.  T 
better  than   to  follow  their  advice'  T  i  s^^l^i ; 
Goe  he  wrote  in  the  morning,  with  his  faculties  refreshed 
by  sleep  and  not  yet  excited  by  any  stimulant.     I  coull 
mention  several  living  authors  of  eminence  who  pursue 
he  same  plan,  and  find  it  favourable  alike  to  heaUh  and 
to  production.     The  rule  which  they  follow  is  n  ver  to 
wr.te  after  lunch,  leaving  the  rest  of  their  time  free  f^ 
study  and  society,  both  of  which  are  absolutely  necessa^ 
to  authors.    According  to  this  system  it  is  prelumeS 
the  hours  between   breakfast  and  lunch  are  the  be 
hours.     In  many  cases  they  are  so      A  .«  •     / 

heaver  s„m„lant  than  tea  or  coffee,  finds  him  J  i„  a 
state  of  freshness  highly  favountble  .0  sound  and  lee 

*  %    t"'-  .  '"'^  '"'"  ™"  "'  i»  ""I  «"-  °'te  ( 
ricti^r   r    ■",  "'^  ''""<"^''  "^  >  "M  "ath,  with 
Cleanlness,   and   moderate    exhilaration,   will    last    fo 
several  hours    and  during  those  hours  the  intZtu^ 
work  wtU  probably  be  both  lively  and  rea^natlT  I, 
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i3  difficult  for  a  man  who  feels  cheerful  and  refreshed 

^rjd^r  pre;r  '-^-'  '^'^'  -  -^«~^ 

des!;L'ri?'thT""?  *°  '^  ''  ^°°^  -  '  ^ve  just 

bourhood,  and  to  be  as  free  .  ^^ /^anquil  neigh- 

-hatthepostmalm^re^:^^^^^^^ 

its  own.  th;n  thl  Tncr  1^:^  noi  eTnd  T "  'T^^^  °^ 
(even  thout-h  r  k«    1  ^  *^^  apprehens  on 

P^dl*  1:1  ;'';5^°!'  -'-'^  -conscious,  of  i„. 

wi.h  .hf  „o,k  oruTL':  r  Is  tz  r.-;:"*^ 

nervous,  and  almost  all  i,uellect„-,1  "'''' 

--.less.  Men wh^'t^r /^^^js^r:;: 

of  absolute  tranquillity,  at  all  Umes,  do  well  ,„  work  1 
the  mormng,  but  those  who  can  on  y  get  ualji  L^ 
"mes  mdepeudent  of  their  own  choicT  h^e  T  "L  ' 
mon  for  working  at  those  times,  whether  they  Cen 
to  be  in  the  morning  or  not.  '^  nappen 

In  an  excellent  arUcle  on  "Work"  (evidently  written 

n  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  CnMa  mLz,„, 
and  was  remarkable  alike  for  practical  wisdom  Sd  he 
entue  absence  of  traditional  dogmatism,  the  wn"er  spelks 
franUy  .„  e.vour  of  night-work.     "If  y^^  can  «  k ^^^ 

S  °  Thel'o  "  'K  "r  '^  ""*  '"y  '-  ■■"  '^ 
mommg.    The  house  is  hushed,  the  brain  is  clear  fh. 

■hstractrng  influences  of  the  da;  are  a,  an  enl     You 
uiti  .nere  is  a  gulf  between  you  and  the  afiairs  of, 
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the  outside  world,  almost  like  the  chasm  of  death  •  and 
that  you  need  not  take  thought  of  the  moiTow  until  the 
morrow  has  come.     There  are  few  really  great  thoughts 
such  as  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die,  that  have  not 
been  conceived  under  the  quiet  stars." 

The  medical  objection  to  night-work  in  the  case  of 
hterary  men  would  probably  be   that  the  night  is  too 
favourable  to  literary  production.     The  author   of  the 
Essay  just  quoted  says  that  at  night  "you  only  drift  into 
deeper  silence  atui  quicker  inspiration.     If  the  right  mood 
18  upon  you,  you  7vrite  on;  if  not,  your  pillow  awaits 
you.       Exactly  so  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  brain,  owing  to  the 
complete  external   tranquillity,  can   so   concentrate   its 
efforts  on  the  subject  in  hand  as  to  work  itself  up  into 
a  lummous  condition  which  is  fed  by  the  most  rapid 
destniction   of  the   nervous   substance   that  ever  takes 
place  within  the  walls  of  a  human  skull.     « If  the  right 
mood  is  upon  you,  you  write  on;"  in  other  words   if 
you  have  once  well  lighted  your  spirit-lamp,  it  will  go  on 
bummg  so  long  as  any  spirit  is  left  in  it,  for  the  air  is  so 
tranquil  that  nothing  comes  to  blow  it  out     You  drift 
mto  deeper  silence  and  "quicker  inspiration."      It  is 
just  this  quicker  inspiration  that  the  physician  dreads 

Against  this  objection  may  be  placed  the  equally 
serious  objection  to  day-work,  that  every  interruption 
when  you  are  particularly  anxious  not  to  be  interrupted 
causes  a  definite  loss  and  injury  to  the  nervous  system,' 
The  choice  must  therefore  be  made  between  two  danger. 
and  If  they  are  equally  balanced  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion because  all  the  literary  interests  of  an  author  arc 
on  the  side  of  the  most  tranquil  time.  Literary  work  is 
always  sure  to  be  much  better  done  when  there  is  no 
fear  of  disturbance  than  under  the  apprehension  of  itj 
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the  nervous  system, 
•etween  two  dangers, 
e  can  be  no  hesita- 
ts  of  an  author  are 
e.     Literary  work  is 
e  when  there  is  no 
ipprehension  of  it  ; 
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.nd  precisely  the  same  amount  of  7eT^^;^[^^~7~: 
produce,  when  the  work  is  uninterrupted,  not  onrbe^ 
wntmg,  but  a  much  greater  ouantitv  «f      -. 

knowledge  that  he  is  torkL  "cH  T  "f  ^T^'.     ^he 
1  ^  .  "'-TKu  g  well  and  pro(  uct  velv  is 

an  element  of  health  to  every  workman  becaus      t  en 

courages  cheerful  habits  of  mind 

In   the  division  of  time  it  is  an  excellent  rule  for 
adults  to  keep  u  as  much  as  possible  in  large  Ja2  Z 
givmg  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  one  occupationlid  a 
quarter  to  another,  but  giving  three,  four,  or  f.ve  ,  otrs  to 
one  thu,g  at  a  t.me.     I„  the  case  of  children  an  o2  i  ^ 
practice   should  be  followed;  they  are  able  to      a  '  e 
thejr  attention  from  one  subject  to  another  much  ml 
easily   than   we    can,    whilst    at    the   same    time    thev 
cannot  fix  their  minds  for  very  long  without  cerebral 
fatigue  leading  to  temporary   incapacity.     The  c    torn 
prevalent  in  schools,  of  making  the  boys  learn    e    r^ 
difierent   things  m  the  course  of  the  day,  is  th    efoTe 
founded  upon  the  necessities  of  the  boy  nature  tho"! 
most  grown  men  would  find  that  changes  so  Ve^S 

1     tIo  V'^^  ^"  ^'^^  inconvenien'ces  of  ime'r    " 
tK,n.    To  boys  they  come  as  relief,  to  men  as  interruption 
he  reason  is  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  bra  n  ii 
efferent  in  the  two  cases ;  but  in  our  loose  way  of  tailing 
about  these  things  we  may  say  that  the  boy's  id  a    1"! 
superficial  like  the  plates  and  dishes  on  the  surface  o^I 
mner-table  which  may  be  rapidly  changed  without  Lon 
enience,  whereas  the  man's  ideas,  having  all  struck   cot 
down  to  the  very  depths  of  his  nature,  are  more  1  keT 
plants  m  a  garden,  which  cannot  be  removed  without  ^ 
emporary  loss  both  of  vigour  and  of  beauty,  and  Z  oss 
cannot  be  instantaneously  repaired.     For  a  man  to  H 
h.s  work  thoroughly  well,  it  is'  necessa^Jhr^ sLd, 
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dwell  m  It  long  enough  at  a  time  to  get  all  the  po«rers 
of  his  mmd  fully  under  command  with  reference  to  the 
particular  work  in  hand,  and  he  cannot  do  this  without 
tuning  his  whole  mind  to  the  given  diapason,  as  a  tunei 
tunes  a  piano.     Some  men  can  tune  their  minds  more 
rapidly,  as  violins  are  tuned,  and  this  faculty  may  to  a 
certain   extent   be  acquired  by  efforts  of  the  mil  very 
frequently  repeated.     Cuvier  had  this  faculty  in  the  most 
eminent  degree.     One   of  his  biographers  says:   "His 
extreme  facility  for  study,  and  of  directing  all  the  powers 
of  his  mmd  to  diverse  occupations  of  study,  from  one 
quarter   of  an   hour  to   another,  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  qualities  of    his   mind."    The   Duke    of 
Wellington  also  cultivated  the  habit  (inestimably  valuable 
to  a  public  man)  of  directing  the  whole  of  his  attention 
to  the  subject  under  consideration,  however  frequently 
that  subject  might  happen  to  be  changed.     But  although 
men  of  exceptional  power  and  very  exceptional  flexi- 
bility may  do  this  with  apparent  impunity,  that  still 
depends  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  occupation 
There  are  some  occupations  which  are  not  incompatible 
with  a  fragmentary  division  of  time,  because  these  occu- 
pations are  themselves  fragmentary.     For  example,  you 
may  study  languages  in  phrase-books  during  very  small 
spaces  of  time,  because  the  complete  phrase  is  in  itself  a 
veiy  small  thing,  but  you  could  not  so  easily  break  and 
resume  the  thread  of  an  elaborate  argument.     I  suspect 
that  though  Cuvier  appeared  to  his  contemporaries  a  man 
remarkably  able  to  leave  off  and  resume  his  work  at  will, 
he  must  have  taken  care  to  do  work  that  would  beai 
interruption  at  those  times  when  he  knew  himself  to  be 
most  liable  to  it.     And  although,  when  a  man's  time  is 
unavoidably  broken  up  into  fragments,  no  talent  of  a 
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t^^tn^       f'T  ^""^  '"'^  ^'  "'^'■^  P^^^'°"«  *^-"  that  of 

ITLTt  K  °''  '''^'"""^^  *°  ^^^^"^^^«' "  i«  still 

true  that  he  whose  time  ,s  at  his  own  disposal  will  do  his 
work  most  calmly,  most  deliberately,  and  therefore  on 
the  whole  most  thoroughly  and  perfectly,  when  he  keeps 
U  m  fine  masses.  The  mere  knowledge  that  you  have  three 
or  four  clear  hours  before  you  is  in  itself  a  great  help  to 
the  spirit  of  thoroughness,  both  in  study  and  in  produc- 
tion. It  ,s  agreeable  too,  when  the  sitting  has  come  to 
an  end,  to  perceive  that  a  definite  advance  is  the  result 
of  It,  and  advance  in  anything  is  scarcely  perceptible  in 
less  than  three  or  four  hours. 

There  are  several  pursuits  which  cannot  be  followed  in 
fragments  of  time,  on  account  of  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions.    It  ,s  useless  to  begin  oil-painting  unless  you  have 
full  time  to  set  your  palette  properly,  to  get  your  canvas 
into  a  proper  state  for  working  upon,  to  pose  the  model 
as  you  wish,  and  settle  down  to  work  with  everything  as 
It  ought  to  be.     In  landscape-painting  from  nature  you 
require  the  time  to  go  to  tlie  selected  place,  and  after 
your  arrival  to  arrange  your  materials  and  shelter  yourself 
from  the  sun.     In  scientific  pursuits  the  preparations  are 
usually  at  least  equally  elaborate,  and  often  much  more 
so.     To  prepare  for  an  experiment,  or  for  a  dissection, 
takes  time  which  we  feel  to  be  disproportionate  when  it 
leaves  too  little  for  the  scientific  work  itself.     It  is  for 
this  reason   more  frequently  than  for  any  other  that 
amateurs  who  begin  in  enthusiasm,  so  commonly,  after  a 
while,  abandon  the  objects  of  their  pursuit. 

There  is  a  kind  of  slavery  to  which  no  really  intellectual 
man  wouij  ever  voluntarily  submit,  a  minute  obedience 
to  the  clock.  Very  conscientious  people  often  impose 
upon  themselves  this  sort  of  slavery.    A  person  who  has 
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hampered  himself  with  rules  of  this  kind  ^ill  take  up  a 
certain  book,  for  instance,  when  the  clock  strikes  nine 
and  begin  at  yesterday's  mark,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of' 
a  paragraph.     Then  he  will  read  with  great  steadiness 
till  a  quarter-past  nine,  and  exactly  on  the  instant  Avhen 
the  mmute-hand  gets  opposite  the  dot,  he  will  shut  his 
book,  however  much  the  passage  may  happen  to  inte- 
rest him.     It  was  in  allusion  to  good  people  of  this  kind 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  had  never  known  a  man  of 
genius  who  could  be  perfectly  regular  in  his  habits,  whilst 
he  had  known  many  blockheads  who  could.     It  is  easy 
to  see  that  a  minute  obedience  to  the  clock  is  unintellec- 
tual  in  its  very  nature,  for  the  intellect  is  not  a  piece  of 
mechanism  as  a  clock  is,  and  cannot  easily  be  made  to 
act   like  one.     There  may   be   perfect  correspondence 
between  the  locomotives  and  the  clocks  on  a  railway, 
for  if  the  clocks  are  pieces  of  mechanism  the  locomotives 
are  so  likewise,  but  the  intellect  always  needs  a  certain 
looseness  and  latitude  as  to  time.     Very  broad  rules  are 
the  best,  such  as  "Write  in  the  morning,  read  in  the 
afternoon,  see  friends  in  the  evening,"  or  else  "  Study 
one  day  and  produce  another  alternately,"  or  even  "Work 
one  week  and  see  the  world  another  week  alternately." 

There  is  r  fretting  habit,  much  recommended  by  men 
of  business  and  of  great  use  to  them,  of  writing  the 
evening  before  the  duties  of  the  day  in  a  book  of  agenda. 
If  this  is  done  at  all  by  intellectual  men  with  reference 
to  their  pursuits,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  a  very  broad, 
loose  way,  never  minutely.  An  intellectual  worker  ought 
never  to  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  (in  intellectual 
labour)  to  do  a  predetermined  quantity  of  little  things- 
This  sort  of  conscientiousne'-s  frets  and  worries,  and  \s 
the  enemy  of  all  serenity  of  thought 
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lO  A  VOUKG  OKNTL.«XN  OK  ABIUTV  AND  CULTUKK  WHO  HA» 
NOT  DECIDED  ABOUT  HIS   PROFESSION. 

'iTie  Church— Felicities  and  advantarre.:  nf  ♦»,-    i    •    . 

lU  elevated  ideal-Tliat  it  isTvn^    m  '^''"^  profession- 

priests  and  English     e^;:/:!^^^^^^ 

-Difficulty  of   disinter.^   thilkL^  for"!^Pv'"J  °^  ^'^^ 
of  strict  accuracy-Ouota  Ln  ^"'S-Coloured  light- Want 

the  clerical  life-'provision  l  natT  7"'"°"-'^''  ^'''^^^''^  '° 

professions-Bad  effect  oftZ  ?      V^    ""^''^"^  ^"^  "»^al 

-Anecdote  of  Cuvtr-^The  LTa'^r  °  solitude-Interruption 
favourable  to  tho^ght-iruXTr  Va^^^^^  ^ 

artists-Sciences  included  in  the  fine  artl!      "'""''-^^'»«°">"g 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  to  a  mind  constituted 

not  afford  free  play  to  the  inteUectual  powers.    You 
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m  ght  no  doubt  exercise  resolution  enough  to  bind  your- 
self down  to  uncongenial  work  for  a  term  of  years,  but  it 
would  be  wjth  the  intention  of  retiring  as  soon  'as  you 
had  reahzed  a  competency.  The  happiest  life  is  that 
which  constantly  exerdses  and  educates  what  is  best 

thJpH  ^t  '^°';f .'''  ^'  °""  *^™"'  °^  the  Church,  and 
the  Church  would  have  suited  you  in  many  respects  very 

profession  has  many  great  felicities  and  advantages  •  it 

much  of  our  higher  nature;  it  sets  before  us  an  elevated 
ideal,  worth  striving  for  at  the  cost  of  every  sacrificltut 

To^efstt  th't""'  "  '^'  ^^'"^^^^"^  raX^nT a'nd 
It  offers  just  that  mixture  of  public  and  private  life  ;hich 

best  affords  the  alternation  of  activity  and  rest.     Itt  an 

Sisfv  the  '        ^'PP^'^^  combination  of  dudes  that 

mind    It  gives  the  easiest  access  to  all  classes  of  society 
providing  for  the  parson  himself  a  neutral  and  indenen: 

properly  to  preserve  U.     How  superior,  from  tlie  intellec- 
ua  point  of  view,  is  this  liberal  existence  to  the  nai^r  I" 
one  of  a  French  .«.^  ^,  ,,^^,^,,,,    ^ 

that  If  a  good  ...<?  has  an  exceptional  genius  for  sanctity 
his  chances  of  becoming  a  perfect  saint  are  better    Z 
those  of  a  comfortable  English  incumbent,  who  Tat  the 
ame  time  a  gentleman  and  man  of  the  wLrld,  butte 
ot  nearly  so  well  situated  for  leading  the  intellectu 
ife.     Our  own  clergy  have  a  sort  of  middle  position 
between  the  cur^  and  the  layman,  which,  without  I    al 
-teifenng  with   their  spiritual  vocation!  „,akes  ll 
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it.     There  exists  JJ-    ,  I     '  ''^°">'  favourable  to 

restriction  T^^J^::f'  V'lt'"^  ^^"^^^">''  ^^^  «- 

importance   0/7/       r'-  ""^"^  '^  ^'^^  overwhelmino 

porrance   of  the  professional   point  of  view      c\r    n 

persons   and  opinions      Tf  ,  Judgment  of 

»o  we  fini  the  ";;':' r:^*::""™!"«"«'-  -^nd 

discover  aids  ,0  faith     hin  the  IT    ■    ™°'  "'""='  '° 
and  the  mo-,  il,„  •  ,  'P'"  s':""'"i<:  truth  , 

U=e.f,    he  Ire   :e^r,r',H""""r"^"""  ^'-"'^» 

of  them  without  strict  accurarv       tr       •  ' 

of  what  I  niPnn  ,  '/''*^"'^<^y-  Here  is  an  example 
01  What  I  mean.  A  Jeruit  priest  preache  '  a  sermon 
m  London  veiy  recently,  in   which   he  sau  'hi    <  i" 

^.Ho«c  ea„L„  J.  Taolr  rvTcUt  Z 
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sincere,  but  it  is  not  accurate  and  just  thinking.     The 
laity   in   the   countries   th€    preacher    mentioned   have 
certainly   a  strong  tendency  to  exclude  theologv  from 
State  schools,  because  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  modern  State 
to  impose  any  kind  of  theological   teaching  without 
injustice  to  minorities ;  but  the  laity  do  not  desire  to 
deprive  children  of  whatever  instruction  may  be  given 
to  them  by  the  clergy  of  the.,  respective  communions. 
May  I  add,  that  to  the  mind  of  a  layman  it  seems  a 
sanguinary  desire  that   all   little   children   should   have 
swords  plunged  into  their  breasts  rather  than  be  taught 
in  schools  not  clerically  directed  ?    The  exact  truth  is, 
that  the  powerful  lay  element  is  certainly  separating  itself 
from  the  ecclesiastical  element  all  over  Europe,  because 
it  is  found  by  experience  that  the  two  have  a  great  and 
increasing  difficulty  in  working  harmoniously  together, 
but  the  ecclesiastical  element  is  detached  and  not  de- 
j  stroyed.     The  quotation  I  have  just  made  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  illustration  of  that  very  peculiarity  in  the  more 
exalted  ecclesiastical  temperament,  which  often  makes  it 
so  difficult  for  priests  and  governments,  in  these  times 
to  get   on  comfortably  together.     Here  is  first  a  very 
maccurate   statement,   and   then    an   outburst  of  most 
passionate  feeling,    whereas    the    intellect  desires   the 
strictest  truth  and  the  most  complete  disinterestedness. 
As  the  temper  of  the  laity  becomes  more  and  more  intel- 
lectual (and  that  is  the  direction  of  its  movement),  the 
sacerdotal  habit  will  become  more  and   more  remote 
from  it. 

The  clerical  life  has  many  strong  attractions  for  the 
intellectual,  and  just  one  drawback  to  counterbalance 
them.  Tt  offers  tranquillity,  shelter  from  the  interrup- 
tions and  anxietief  of  the  more  active  professions,  and 
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powerful  means  of  influence  ready  to  hand;  but  it  is  i-art  xi 
compatible  with  intellectual  freedom  and  with  the  satis- 
faction of  the  conscience,  only  just  so  long  as  the  priest 
really  remains  a  believer  in  ihe  details  of  his  religion. 
Now,  although  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  retain  the 
chief  elements  of  oui  belief,  although  what  a  man  be- 
lieves at  twenty-five  is  always  what  he  will  most  probably 
believe  at  fifty,  still,  in  an  age  when  free  inquiry  is  the 
common  habit  of  cultivated  people  of  our  sex,  we  may 
well  hesitate  before  taking  upon  ourselves  any  formal 
engagement  for  the  future,  especially  in  matters  of 
detail.  The  intellectual  spirit  does  not  regard  its  con- 
clusions as  being  at  any  time  final,  but  always  pro- 
visional ;  we  hold  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth  until 
we  can  replace  it  by  some  more  perfect  truth,  but  can- 
not tell  how  much  of  to-day's  beliefs  to-morrow  will 
retain  or  reject.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
regular  perfonnance  of  priestly  functions  is  in  itself  a 
great  help  to  permanence  in  belief  by  connecting  it 
closely  with  practical  habit,  so  that  the  clergy  do  really 
and  honestly  often  retain  through  life  their  hold  on 
early  beliefs  which  as  laymen  they  might  have  lost. 

The  profession  of  the  law  provides  ample  opportunities 
for  a  critical  intellect  with  a  strong  love  of  accuracy  and 
a  robust  capacity  for  hard  work,  besides  which  it  is  the 
best  of  worldly  educations.  Some  lawyers  love  their  work 
as  passionately  as  artists  do  theirs,  others  dislike  it  very 
heartily,  most  of  them  seem  to  take  it  as  a  simple  business 
to  be  done  for  daily  bread.  Lawyers  whose  heart  is  in 
their  work  are  invariab'y  men  o^  superior  ability,  which 
proves  that  there  is  something  in  it  that  affords  gratifi- 
cation to  the  intellectual  powers.  However,  in  speaking 
of  lawyers,  I  feel  ignorant  and  on  the  outside,  because 
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their  profession  is  one  of  which  the  interior  feelings  can 
be  known  to  no  one  who  has  not  practised.  One  Z 
seems  clear,  thev  eet  thp  hahiV  ^r        ,     •        ,  ^ 

strength   .^A  c    .         ""^  empJoying  the  whole 

strength  and   energy  of  their  minds  for  especial   and 

-'-^    S"c7tain,'^'  ^1^:.'"^°"  '^'"^  ^'^^  --^«  o^  "e 
0  ent,  certamly  not  the  revelation  of  pure  truth.     Hence 

although  they  become  ve^  acute,  and  keen  judges "i 

hat  s.de  of  human  nature  which  they  habituall^  see  (no 

^he  best  sxde)  they  are  not  more  disinterested  th'a n  cit 

men.      Sometimes  they  take  up  some  study  outside^f 

their  profession  and  follow  it  disinterestedly^  but  th.^  L 

rare.     A  busy  lawyer  is  much  more  likely  than  a  cler^! 

man  to  become  entirely  absorbed  in  his  professional  liX 

because  it  requires  so  much  more  intellectual  exertion 

I  remember  asking  a  very  clever  lawyer  who  lived   in 

London,  whether  he  ever  visited  an  exhibition  of  pictures 

and  he  answered  me  by  the  counter-inquiry  whether  i 

tIvIoT       T.  '"  '^"""^^^'  ^°'"^^  -  P-tnershi;s 
Taylor  on  Evidence,  Cnise'.  Digest    or  Smith's   Zi 

cantile  Law?  This  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  a  good 
mstance  of  the  way  a  professional  habit  may  narrow 
ones  views  of  things,  for  these  law-books  were  writte^ 
for  la^vyers  alone,  whilst  the  picture  exhibitions  were 
wIhh  K        .       P"^"'  ^'"''"">^-     My  friend's  answer 

Xh  T^T  Tr.  '^  ^'^  P°^"'  ''  '  had  inquired 
whether  he  had  read  Linton  on  Colours,  and  Burnet  on 
Lniaroscuro. 

There  is  just  one  situation  in  which  we  all  may  feel 
for  a  short  time  as  lawyers  feel  habitually.  Suppose  that 
two  mexpenenced  players  sit  down  to  a  game  of  chess, 
and  that  each  is  backed  by  a  clever  person  who  i^ 
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constantly  gnmg  him  hmts.     The  two  backers  represent  pakt  xr 
the  lawyers,   and   the   players   represent    their    clients  I    --- 
Jf^h'  I  Tk"'"'u^  disinterested  thought  in  a  situation 
of  this  kind  but  there  .s  a  strong  stimulus  to  acuteness. 
I  thmk  that  lawyers  are  often  superior  to  philosophers 

affairs  with  reference  to  limited  spaces  of  time,  such  as, 

unportance  of  custom,  which  the  speculative  mind  very 
readily  forgets,  and  they  have  in  the  highest  degree  that 
peculiar  sense  which  fits  men  for  dealing  with  others  in 
the  affairs  of  ordinary  life.  In  this  respect  they  are 
remarkably  superior  to  clergymen,  and  superior  also  to 
artists  and  men  of  science. 

The  p.   ,cssion  of  metlicine  is,  of  all  fairly  lucrative 
professions,  the  one  best  suited  to  the  development  of 
the   intellectual   life.     Having  to  deal  continually  with 
science,    being    constantly   engaged    in    following    and 
observing  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  it  produces  a 
sense  of  the  working  of  those  laws  which  prepares  the 
mind  for  bold  And  original  speculation,  and  a  reliance 
upon    their    unfailing  regularity,   which   gives   it  great 
firmness   and   assurance.     A   medical  education  is   the 
best  possible  preparation  for  philosophical  pursuits  be- 
cause It  gives  them  a  solid  basis  in  the  ascertainable. 
Ihe  estimation   in  which  these  studies  are  held  is  an 
accurate   meter   of  the   intellectual   advancement   of  a 
community.     When  the  priest  is  reverenced  as  a  being 
above   ordinary   humanity,    and   the   physician    slightly 
esteemed,  the  condition  of  society  is  sure  to  be  that  of 
comparative  ignorance  and  barbarism;  and  it  is  one  of 
several  sigiis  which  indicate  barbarian  feeling  in  our  own 
aristocracy,  that  it  has  a  contempt  for  the  study  of  medi- 
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Cine.    The  progress  of  society  towards  enlightenment  is 
marked  by  the  steady  social  rise  of  the  surgeon  and  the 
physician,  a  rise  which  still  continues,  eve  i  in  V/estem 
Europe.    It  is  probable  that  before  very  long  the  medical 
profession  will  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  general 
education,  and  take  an  active  pliare  in  it.     There  are 
very  strong  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  schoolmp.v,terg 
educated  in  medicine  would  be  peculiarly  well  qualified 
to  train  both  body  and  mind  for  a  vigorous  and  active 
manhood.     An  immense  advantage,  even  from  the  intel- 
lectual  point  of  view,  in  the  pursuit  of  medicine  and 
[  surgery,  is  that  they  supply  a  discipline  in  mental  heroism. 
Other  professions   do   this   also,  but  not  to  the   same 
(le'/ree.     The   combination   of  an   accurate   training  in 
positive  science  with  the  habitual  contempt  of  danger 
and  contemplation  of  suffering  and  death,  is  the  finest 
possible  preparation  for  noble  studies  and  arduous  dis 
coveries.     \  ought  to  add,  however,  that  medical  men 
in  the  provinces,  when  they  have  not  any  special  enthu- 
siasm  for  their  work,    seem   peculiariy  liable    to    the 
deadening  influences  ot  routine,  and  easily  fall  behind 
their  age.     The  medical  periodicals  provide  the  best 
remedy  for  this. 

The  military  and  naval  professions  are  too  active,  and 
too  much  bound  to  obedience  in  their  activity,  for  the 
highest  intellectual  pursuits  ;  but  their  greatest  evil  in 
this  respect  is  the  continual  privation  of  solitude,  and 
the  frequency  of  interruption.  A  soldier's  life  in  the 
higher  ranks,  when  there  is  great  responsibih>  and  the 
necessity  for  personal  decision,  undoubtedly  leads  to  the 
most  brilliant  employment  of  the  mental  powers,  and 
develops  a  manliness  of  character  wliich  is  often  of  the 
greatest  use  in  intellectual  work ;  so  that  a  man  of  science 
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may  find  his  force  augmented,  and^ettcr  under  control 
or  havmg  passed  through  a  military  experience  ;  b 

hnlcmg.     The  incompatibility  becomes  strikingly  mani- 
fest when  we  reflect  how  impossible  it  would  have  been 
for  Ney  or  Massena  to  do  the  work  of  Cuvier  or  Comte 
Cuvier  even  declined  to  accompany  the  exoediHon  .n 

T    J-     I     T,,  !>t.ience  m  the  tranquil  itv  of  thp 

ardm  des  Plantes.     He  was  a  strict  economist  of  time 
and  dreaded  the  loss  of  it  involved  in  following  an  army 
even  though  his  mission  would  have  been  purely  scTn-' 
tific.     How  much  more  would  Cuvier  have  dreaded    he 
•n  erruptions  of  a  really  military  existence  -     It  is  th    e 
interruptions,  and  not  any  want  of  natural  abili  y    ,     ' 
are  the  true  explanation  of  the  intellectual  poverty  wid 
^''7"^^.^'"-.^  the  military  profession.     Of  all  the  lb  "a 
professions  it  is  the  least  studious 

PurstiSt  of'th?/'  """"^  t  '°"'^"^'°"  ^^^"'  the  practical 
pursuit  of  the  fine  arts.  Painters  are  often  remarkable  for 

P  easant  conversational  power,  and  a  degree  of  intelligence 

nkingly  superior  to  their  lit.raiy  culturl    This  is  beca    ! 

the  processes  of  their  art  can  be  followed,  at  least  unde 

:^r"Tr''  ''  '''  ^^--  of  hand  aid  e/e 
Greeted  merely  by  artistic  taste  and  experience,  whUs 

h^.  mtellect  is  left  free  either  for  reflection  or  co'nver    - 

tion.     Rubens  liked  to  be  read  to  when  he  painted  • 

o^:ii:::r  "'^  i:  '^^  ^^^^^^  ^^'^'  ^-^  ^^  ^^^-  "h- 

occasionally  ,n    the   conversation.     The    truth   is   that 
artists,  even  when  they  work  very  assiduously,  dot 

profit  bvV  ?""  ''  "^^"^^^"^'  '^'--'  -^  often 
profit  by  them.     Painting  itself  is  also  ^  fine  discipline 
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for  some  of  the  best  faculties  of  the  miiifl,  though  it  is 
well  known  that  the  most  gifted  artists  think  least  about 
their  art.    Still  there  is  a  large  class  of  painters,  including 
many  eminent   ones,   who  proceed  intcllechially  in   the 
execution  of  their  works,  who  reason  them  out  philo 
sophically  step  by  step,  and  exercise  a  continual  critic:  sra 
upon  their  manual  labour  as  it  goes  forward.     I  find   as 
I  know  art  and  artists  better,  that  this  class  is  more 
numerous  than   is  commonly  suspected,  and  that  the 
charming  effects  which  we  believe  to  be  the  result  of  pure 
inspiration  have  often  been  elaborately  reasoned  out  like 
a  problem  m  mathematics.     We  are  very  apt  to  forget 
that  art  includes  a  great  science,  the  science  of  natural 
appearances,  and  that  the  technical  work  of  painters  and 
engravers  cannot  go  forward  safely  without  the  profound- 
est  knowledge  of  certain  delicate  materials,  this  being 
also  a  science,  and  a  difficult  one.     The  common  ten 
dency  is  to  underrate  (from  ignorance)  what  is  intellectual 
m  the  practice  of  the  f^-.e  arts ;  and  yet  the  artists  of 
past  times  have  left  evirence  enough  that  they  thought 
about  art,  and  thought  deeply.     Artists  are  often  illite- 
rate;^ but  It  is  possible  to  be  at  the  same  time  illiterate 
and  intellectual;  as  we  see  frequent  examples  of  book- 
learning  m  people  who  have  scarcely  a  single  idea  of 
I  their  own. 
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LETTER  II. 

rO  A   YOUNG    GENTLEMAN    WHO    HAD    L.iKRAUY  AND    ARHSTIC 
TASTES,    BUT   NO   I'KOFESSION. 

The  world  only  recot;„izes  pe.forn.ance-Uselessness  of  botch-work 
-ya.stness  of  the  .nterval  between  l,otch-work  and  ban  Ucrl^- 
Dc  us.o„.s  of  the  well-to-do-Quotation  from  Cl.al  Levf  I 

2  ?h  "■  "'  '^"^  r'""'"'  '■"^  '''''"-^^loral  contempt  for 
8k.ll-The  contempt  which  comes  from  the  pride  of  know^l 
-InteUectual  value  of  skill  and  of  profession' IdLiplir^ 

Jt  is  not  a  graceful  thing  for  me  to  say,  nor  pleasant  for 
you  to  hear,  that  what  yo      .ave  dune  httherto  in  art  and 
hterature  is  neuher  ,     any  value  m  itself  nor  Itkely  to 
cad  you  to  that  which  k  truly  and  permanently  satis- 
fying.    1    believe   you  have   natural  ability,   though   it 
would  not  be  ea  v  lor  any  critic  to  measure  its  degree 
when  It  has  never  been  developed  by  properly-directed 
work      Most  crittcs  would  probably  err  on  the' nfavour 
able  side,  fur  we  are  easily  blind  to  powers  that  are  little 
more  than  latent.     To  see  anything  encouraging  in  your 
present  perfonnance.  it  would  need  the  symp:thy  and 
"  telhgence  ol    the   American   sculptor  Greenough,   0' ' 
whom  «  was  said  that  "his  recognition  was  not  lunited 
to  achievement,  but  extended  to  latent  powers."    The 
world,  however,  recognizes  nothing  short  of  performance, 
because  the  performance  is  what  it  needs,  and  promise 
are  of  no  use  to  it. 

In  this  rough  justice  of  the  world  there  is  a  natural 
distribution  of  rewards.  You  will  be  paid,  in  fame  and 
money,  for  all  excellent  work;  and  you  will  be  paid  in 
money,  though  not  in  fame,  for  all  work  that  is  even 
«mply  good,  provided  it  be  of  a  kind  that  the  world 
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needs,  or  fancies  that  it  nep<?«     n..* 

paid  a,  ^,  ,„  Mch.w„;r- L  frvirL'? 

nor  by  your  own  inward  approval  ' 

»h.ch  is  less  commonly  realized  bv  hL    v.    u  "' 

und.,o„e  *e  .e.  „r  pUt^t  i^ tt;:: 

delusions,"  Charles  W  faid  „  "Tl,  p'"  f"^"" 
that  If  put  to  It'  they  could  earn  their  own  livelihood  fn 
three  or  more  accomplishments  which  he  fancies  loull 

generous  dislike  to  be  obK-d  to  ,  i  ' 

d..dge  of  a  professio^i:"';^  °co::r;mTe  """ 
Augustus  Bramleigh  was  certainly  not   a  conceited   or 

smattell  "  languages;  he  had  that  sort  of 

smattering  acquamtance  with  questions  of  religion    no^ 
tics,  and  hterature  which  the   world  calls  1-^' we 
informed,'  and  yet  nothing  short  of  the  grave   Lrs 
revealed  to  him  that  towards  the  object  of  ..^ 

master.      The  world  has  no  need  of  the  man  of  smdl 
acqutrements,  and  „uld  rath.r  have  its  sho"  meXl 
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by  the  veriest  botch  of  a  professional  than  by  the  cleverest 
amateur  that  ever  studied  a  Greek  sandal  " 

Something  of  this  illusion,  which  Charles  Lever  has 
touched  so  truly,  may  be  due  to  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Enghsh  mind  in  its  present  (not  quite  satisfactory)  stage 
of  development,  a  peculiarity  which  I  am  not  the  fim 
to  point  out,  since   it   has   been  already   indicated  by 
Mr.  Poynter,  the  distinguished  artist;  and  I  think  that 
this  peculiarity  ,s  to  be  found  in  very  great  force,  perhaps 
.n  greater  force  than  elsewhere,  in  that  well-to-do  English 
middle  class  in  which  you  have  been  born  and  educated 
It  consists  m  a  sort  of  indifference  to  skill  of  all  kinds" 
which  passes  into  something  not  very  far  from  active 
contempt  when  a  call  is  made  for  attention,  recognition. 
admiration      The  source  of  this  feeling  will  probably  be 
found  in  the  inordinate  respect  for  wealth,  between  which 
and  highly  developed  personal  skill,  in  anything,  there  is 
a  certain  antagonism  or  incompatibility.    The  men  of 
real  skill  are  almost  always  men  who  earn  their  living 
by  their  skill.    The  feeling  of  the  middle-class  capitalist 
concerning  the  skilful  man  may  be  expressed,  not  un-' 
justly,  as  follows  :  "  Yes,  he  is  very  clever;  he  may  well 
be  clever-it  is  his  trade ;  he  gets  his  living  by  it."    This 
IS  held  to  exonerate  us  from  the  burden  of  admiration, 
ard  there  is  not  any  serious  interest  in  the  achievements 
of  human   endeavour  as  evidence   of  the  marvellous 
natural   endowments   and    capabilities    of   the    human 
organism.     In  some  minds  the  indifference  to  skill  is 
more  active  and  grows  into  very  real,  though  not  openly 
expressed,  contempt.      This  contempt  is  partly  moral. 
Ihe  skilful    man  always  rejoices  in  his  skill  with  a 
heaven-bebtowed  joy  and  delight-one  of  the  purest  and 
most  divme  pleasures  given  by  God  to  man-an  en- 
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couragement  to  labour,  and  a  rewurd,  the  best  reward, 
after  his  arduous  apprenticeship.  But  there  is  a  soui 
and  severe  spirit,  hating  all  innocent  pleasures,  which 
despises  the  gladness  of  the  skilful  as  so  much  personal 
vanity. 

There  is  also  the  contempt  for  skill  which  comes  from 
the  prde  of  knowledge.  To  attain  skill  in  anything  a 
degiee  of  application  is  necessary  which  absorbs  more 
time  than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  about  the 
thmg,  so  that  the  remarkably  skilful  man  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  erudite  man.  There  have  been  instances  of 
men  wLo  possessed  both  skill  and  learning  The 
American  sculptor  Greenough,  and  the  English  painter 
Dyce,  were  at  the  same  time  both  eminently  skilful  in 
their  craft  and  eminently  learned  out  of  it ;  but  the  com- 
bination is  very  rare.  Therefore  the  possession  of  skill 
has  come  to  be  considered  presumptive  evidence  of  a 
want  of  general  information. 

But  the  truth  is  that  professional  skill  is  knowledge 
tested  and  perfected  by  practical  application,  and  there- 
fore has  a  great  intellectual  value.     Professional  life  is  to 
pnvate  individuals  what  active  warfare  is  to  a  military 
state.     It  brings  to  light  every  deficiency,  and  reveals 
o-ar  truest  needs.     And  therefore  it  seems  to  me  a  matter 
for  regret  that  you  should  pass  your  existence  in  irre- 
sponsible  privacy,  and  not  have  your  attainments  tested 
by  the  exigencies  of  some  professional  career.     The 
discmi-ne  which  such  a  career  affords,  and  which  no 
pn' .  .  revolution  can  ever  adequately  replace,  may  be 
lall  thai  IS     anting  to  your  development 
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LETTER  III. 

TO  ..  yoUNC.  GENTLEMAN  WHO  WrSHED  TO  DEVOTE  HIMSELF  TO 
LITERATURE  AS  A    PROFESSION. 

Byron^vex.Ho„      the  idea  Of  poetry  being  considered  a  profession 

imll  '   :;:;  I  f     "^"'^"•f-F-^-lay's  life  not  professional-The 
r;:r  [    ^'-^q^^'^ly  protected  by  professions  outside  of  I 

-rrofessional  work  ought  to  be  plain  business  work-Michekt's 
account  of  the  mcuba.ion  of  a  book- Necessity  for  Z  grea 
to'^o  "^       r  "?°"  '■''  P'-°f<=-'^i°"-l  literature-It  does  not  pay 

tollZ^t^C^T'T"^  T'  -agazine-writing-IllustX' 
from  a  sister  art-P„v,lege  of  an  author  to  be  allowed  to  write 
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Do  you  remember  how  put  out  Byron  was  when  som. 
reviewer  spoke  of  Wordsworth  as  being  "at  the  head  of 
he  profession  »?  Byron's  vexation  was  not  entirely  due 
to  jeabusy  of  Wordsworth,  though  that  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  nor  was  it  due  either  to  an 
aristocratic  dislike  of  being  in  a  "profession"  himself 
though  this  feeling  may  have  had  a  certain  influence  • 
>t  was  due  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  in' 
eilectt,al   hfe.     BufTon   could   not   bear  to  be  call  d " 

tiUeoTtn"  ^f,^^"^•^^-  '"^^  --e  way  disliked  the 

tic  of  Hellenist,  because  it  sounded  professional :  he  said 

hat  though  he  knew  more  Greek  than  all  the  Acade   y 

IZ       ZTl     ''k  °"-«  obliged  to  earn  his  own 
living,  It  would  have  been  a  contemptibly  vulgar  sen 
t-ent,  whoever  professed  it     Nothfng  can  bT.o" 
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^^t^U'  1 1"°"°       l^  '°  ^  '"^^  '^"^  ^°  ^^">  h'^  bread  by  honest 
^      J  industry  of  any  kind,  whether  it  be  manual  or  intellectual, 
jand  still  I  feel  with  Byron,  and  Buffon.  and  Cuvier,  that 
I  the  great  instruments  of  the  vorld's  intellectual  culture 
ought  not   to  be,   in   the   ordinary   sense,   professions. 
Byron  said  that  poetry,  as  he   understood  it,  was  "  an 
art,  an  attribute,"  but  not  what  is  understood  by  a  "pro- 
fession."     Surely  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  highest  in- 
tellectual  work,  in  whatever  kind.     You   could  scarcely 
consider  Faraday's  life  to  be  what  is  commonly  under- 
stood by  a  professional  life.    Tyndall  says  that  if  Faraday 
had  chosen  to  employ  his  tal.nts  in  analytical  chemistry 
he  might  have  realized  a  fortune  of  150,000/.     Now  that 
would  have  been  a  professional  existence;  but  the  career 
which  Faraday  chose  (happily  for  science)  was  not  pro- 
fessional, but  intellectual.     The  distinction  between  the 
professional  and  the  intellectual  lives  is  perfectly  clear  in 
ray  own  mind,  and  therefore  I  ought  to  be  able  to  express 
It  clearly.     Let  me  make  the  attempt 

The  pupose  of  a  profession,  of  a  profession  pure  and 

simple,  is  to  turn  knowledge  and  talent  to  pecuniary 

profit.     On  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  cultivated 

men,  or  men  of  genius,  who  work  in  an  unprofessional 

spmt,  IS  to  increase  knowledge,  or  make  it  more  accurate 

or  else  simply  to  give  free  exercise  to  high  faculties  which 

demand  it.     The  distinction  is  so  clear  and  trenchant 

that  most  intellectual  men,  whose  private  fortunes  are 

not  large,  prefer  to  have  a  profession  distinct  from  theii 

higher  intellectual  work,  in  order  to  secure  the  perfect 

independence  of  the  latter.     Mr.  Smiles,  in  his  valuable 

book  on  "Character,"  gives  a  list  of  eminent  intellectual 

men  who  have  pursued  real  professional  avocatio  iS  of 

various  kinds  separately  from  their  literary  or  scientific 
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activity,  and  he  mentions  an   observation  of  Gifford's 
which  is  much  to  ray  present  purpose  :— "  Gififord,  the 
editor  of  tiie  Quarterly,  who  knew  the  drudgery  of  writin'- 
for  a  living,  once  observed  that '  a  single  hour  of  com'^ 
position,   won  from   the   business  of  the  day,  is  worth 
more  than  the  wliole  day's  toil  of  him  who  works  at  the 
trade  of  literature  ;  in  the  one  case,  the  spirit  comes  joy- 
tully  to  refresh  itself,  like  a  hart  to  the  water-brooks  j  in 
the  other,  it  pursues  its  miserable  way,  panting  and  jaded, 
with   the  dogs  of  hunger  and  necessity  behind.' "     So 
Coleridge  said  that  "  three  hours  of  leisure,  unalloyed  by 
any  alien  anxiety,  and  looked  forward  to  with  delight  as 
a  change  and  recreation,  will  suffice  to  realize  in  literature 
a  larger  product  of  what  is  truly  genial  than  weeks  of 
compulsion."     Coleridge's  idea  of  a  profession  was,  that 
it  should  be  "  some  regular  emplo>ment  which  could  be 
carried  on  so  far  mechaniccdly,  that  an  average  quantum 
only   of   health,   spirits,   and   intellectual   exertion    are 
requisite  to  its  faithful  discharge."     Without  in  the  least 
desiring   to  undervalue  good  professional  work   of  any 
kind,  I  may  observe  that,   to  be  truly  professional,  it 
ought  to  be  always  at  command,  and  therefore  that  the 
average  power  of  the  man's  intellect,  not  his  rare  flashes 
of  highest  intellectual  illumination,  ought  to  suffice  for  it. 
Professional  work  ought  always  to  be  plain  business  work, 
requiring  knowledge  and  skill,  but   not   any   effort  of 
genius.     For   example,   in   medicine,  it  is  professional 
work  to  prescribe  a  dose  or  amputate  a  limb,  but  not  to 
discover  the   nervous  system  or  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

If  literature  paid  sufficiently  well  to  allow  it,  a  literary 
man  might  very  wisely  consider  study  to  be  his  profession, 
and  not  production.     He  would  then  study  regularly,  say, 
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sue  hours  a  day.  and  write  when  he  had  something  ta 
say,  and  really  wanted  to  express  it     His  book,  when  it 
came  out  would  have  had  time  to  be  properly  hatched 
and  would  probably  have  natural  life  i„  it.  ^Mi  he S 

ZctteT/  ''  '"'"'^  ■  """"  -"-^  ^  '^  ^^ 

vante       eT  r"%^"^T  ""^^  *°"^^  ^^^'^  "^'^^ 

-«.....  inubation-      T'    'T.^  ■''   ^"^^^^"^   ^'^^   ^-" 

nace  to  ;,•  ""^        ^'  ""possible,   in  so  short   a 

space,  to  give  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  natural 

manner  inwhich  a  book  comes  into  existence.    A  book 

Satfr?'^  *°  ''  "'"^  '  '^  ^^^^-  ^'-^  <^ou:e 
But  when  you  make  a  profession  of  literature  this  is 
what  you  can  hardly  ever  get  leave  to  do.  Literary  men 
require  to  see  something  of  the  world  ;  they  can  hardly  be 
hermits,  and  the  world  cannot  be  seen  without  a  con  an 
running  expenditure,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  rete^ 

Tnlni  '"T"-  ""'"  °'  '"^^"^^  ^"'^  ^^fi"^-^"t  really 
cannof  hve  like  very  poor  people  without  deteriorating  ir, 
^finement.  and  falling  behind  in  knowledge  .  .heworid. 
When   they  are  married,  and   have  families,   they   can 

so  thaV:h?''''T'"""^^  differently  from  themselve 
so  that   here  are  the  usual  expenses  of  the  English  pro 
fessional  classes  to  be  met.  and  these  are  heavy  then  they 
have  to  be  got  out  of  the  profits  of  literature     The  con 
sequence  is,  that  if  a  book  is  to  be  written  prud  nt  y  it 
must  be  written  quickly,  and  with  the  least  amounto 
preparatory  labour  that  can  possibly  be  made  to  se  . 
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Jifficult  to  imagine  a  combination  more  Drei,.H,V,M  f^l 

taste  than  that  of  the  author  whose  inTerrstTi^t  wri       "^'  " 

as  much  as  possible,  and  the  bookseller,  whose  interest  it 

IS  to  pay  as  httle  as  possible.     The  condition  of  authors 

has  no  doubt  greatly  improved  since  Goldsmith's  time 

but  st.ll  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  careful  and  finished 

^vnting  requiring  extensive  preparatory  study,  is  a  luxury 

m  winch  the  professional  writer  can  only  indulge  himseTf 

at  great  nsk.    Careful  writing  does,  no  doubt,  oc'casio^al  y 

pay  for  the   tune  ,t  costs;  but  such   writing  is   more 

commonly  done  by  men  who  are  either  independent  by 

fortune,  or  who  make  themselves,  as  authors,  independent 

by  the  pursuit  of  some  other  profession,  than  by  regular 

men  of  letters  whose  whole  income  is  derived  from  their 

mkstands.     And  when,  by  way  of  exception,  the  hack- 

writer  does  produce  very  highly-finished  and  concentrated 

work,  based  upon  an  elaborate  foundation  of  hard  studv 

that_  work  is  seldom  professional  in  the  strictest  sense 

but  is  a  labour  of  love,  outside  the  hasty  journalism  or 

magazine-wntmg  that  wins  his  daily  bread.     I„  cases  of 

this  kind  It  IS  clear  that  the  best  work  is  not  done  as  a 

regular  part  of  professional  duty,  and  that  the  author 

might  as  well  earn  his  bread  in  some  other  calling  if  he 

still  had  the  same  amount  of  leisure  for  the  composition 

of  real  literature. 

The  fault  I  find  with  writing  as  a  profession  is  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  do  your  best.     I  don't  mean  to  insinuate 
that  downright   slovenly  or  careless  work  is  the  most 
profitable ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  any  high  degree 
of  conscientiousness,  especially  in  the  way'of  study  and  ' mjnn.,.of 
research    is  a  direct  injury  to  the  professional  writer's    tlrl'H 
purse.  ^  Suppose,   for  example,   that  he  is  engaged  in 
rpviewmP^  a  book,  and  is  to  get  3/.  ic.  for  the  review 
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when  it  is  written.     If  by  the  accident  of  previoui 
accumulation  his  knowledge  is  already  fully  equal  to  the 
demand  upon  it,  tue  review  may  be  written  rapidly,  and 
the  day's  work  will  have  been  a  profitable  one ;  but  if, 
on  the   other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to   consult   several 
authorities,  to  make  some  laborious  researches,  then  the 
reviewer  is  placed  in  a  dilemma  between  literary  thorough 
ness  and  duty  to  his  family.     He  cannot  spend  a  week 
in  reading  up  a  subject  for  the  sum  of  3/.  loj-.     Is  it  not 
much  easier  to  string  together  a  few  phrases  which  will 
effectually  hide  his  ignorance  from  everybody  but  the 
half-dozen  enthusiasts  who  have  mastered  the  subject  of 
the  book  ?     It  is  strange  that  the  professional  pursuit  of 
literature  should  be  a  direct  discouragement  to  study  j 
yet  it  is  so.     There  are  hack-writers  who  study,  and  they 
deserve  much  honour  for  doing  so,  since  the  temptations 
the  other  way  are  always  so  pressing  and   immediate. 
Sainte-Beuve  was  a  true  student,  loving  literature  for  its 
own  sake,  and  preparing  for  his  articles  with  a  diligence 
rare   in   the  profession.     But  he   was   scarcely  a  hack- 
writer, having  a  modest  independency,  and  living  besides 
with  the  quiet  frugality  of  a  bachelor. 

^  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  literature  of  the  highest 
kind  can  only  in  the  most  exceptional  cases  be  made  a 
profession,  yet  that  a  skilful  writer  may  use  his  pen  pro- 
fessionally if  he  chooses.  The  production  of  the  printed 
talk  of  the  day  is  a  profession,  requiring  no  more  than 
a  erage  ability,  and  the  tone  and  temper  of  ordinal- 
educated  men.  The  outcome  of  it  is  journalism  and 
magazine-writing ;  and  now  let  me  say  a  word  or  two 
about  these. 

The  highest  kind  of  journalism  is  very  well  done  in 
England  ;  the  men  who  do  it  are  often  either  highly 
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educated,  or  richly  gifted  by  nature,  or  both.   The  practice  U^^^T 
Of  journahsm  .s  useful  to  an  author  in  giving  hi.n  a      — 
degree  of  readiness  and  rapidity,  a  skill  in  turning  his 
materials  to  immediate  account,  and  a  power  of  present- 
mg  one  or  two  points  effectively,  which  mav  often  be 
valuable  m  literature  of  a  more  permanent  order      The 
danger  of  it  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  a  sister 
art.     I  was  m  the  studio  of  an  English  landscape-painter 
when  some  pictures  arrived  from  an  artist  in  the  country 
to  go  along  with  his  own  to  one  of  the  exhibitions.    They 
were  all  very  pretty  and  very  clever-indeed,  so  clever 
were  they,  that  their  cleverness  was  almost  offonsive- 
and  so  long  as  they  were  looked  at  by  themselves,  the 
bnlhance  of  them  was  rather  dazzling.     But  the  instant 
they  were  placed  by  the  side  of  thoroughly  careful  and 
earnest  work,  it  became  strikingly  evident  that  they  had 
been  painted  hastily,  and  would  be  almost  immediately 
exhausted  by  the  purchaser.     Now  these  pictures  were 
\ki^:ournahsm  of  painting;  and  my  friend  told  nie  that 
when   once  an   artist  has  got  into  the  habit  of  doing 
hasty  work  like  that,  he  seldom  acquires  better  habits 
afterwards.  I 

Professional   writers  who    follow   journalism    for   its 
immediate  profits,  are  liable  in  like  manner  to  retain  the 
habit  of  diffuseness  in  literature  which  ought  to  be  more 
finished  and   more   concentrated.     Therefore,   although 
journalism  is  a  good  teacher  of  promptitude  and  decision, 
t  often  spoils  a  hand  for  higher  literature  by  incapacita- 
ting It  for  perfect  finish  ;  and  it  is  better  for  a  writer  who 
has  ambition  to  write  little,  but  always  his  best,  than  to 
dilute  himself  m   daily  columns.     One   of  the  greatest 
pnvileges  which  an  author  can  aspire  to  is  to  be  allowed  to 
^tteltttle,  and  that  is  a  privilege  which  the  professional 
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writer  does  not  enjoy,  except  in  such  rare  instances 
as  that  of  Tennyson,  whose  careful  finish  is  as  prudent 
in  the  professional  sense  as  it  is  satisfactory  to  the 
scrupulous  fastidiousness  of  the  artist. 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  AN   ENERGETIC  AND  SUCCESSFUL   COTTON  MANUFACTUREIL 

Two  classes  in  their  lower  grades  inevitably  hostile— The  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers — Tlie  functions  of  both  not  easily  exercised 
by  the  same  person — Humboldt,   Faraday,    Livingstone — The 

difficulty  about  time — Limits  to  the  energy  of  the  individual 

Jealousy  between  the  classes — That  this  jealousy  ought  not  to 
exist — Some  of  the  sciences  based  upon  an  industrial  development 
— The  work  of  the  intellectual  class  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
highly  civilized  community— That  it  grows  in  numbers  and 
influence  side  by  side  with  the  industrial  class. 


Our  last  conversation  together,  in  the  privacy  of  your 
splendid  new  drawing-room  after  the  guests  had  gone 
away  and  the  music  had  ceased  for  the  night,  left  me 
under  the  impression  that  we  had  not  arrived  at  a  perfect 
understanding  of  each  other.  This  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  my  unfortunate  incapacity  for  expressing  any- 
thing exactly  by  spoken  words.  The  constant  habit  of 
writing,  which  permits  a  leisurely  selection  from  one's 
ideas,  is  often  very  unfavourable  to  readiness  in  conversa- 
tion. Will  you  permit  me,  then,  to  go  over  the  ground 
we  traversed,  this  time  in  my  own  way,  pen  in  hand  ? 

We  represent,  you  and  I,  two  classes  which  in  their 

lower  grades  are  inevitably  hostile;   but  the   supenor 

members  of  these  classes  ought  not  to  feel  any  hostility, 

Isince  both  are  equally  necessary  to  the  world.     We  are, 
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m  truth,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  powers  in  their 
most  :T,odern  form.     The  chief  of  industo^  and  the  man 
of  letters  stand  to-day  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  mankind  as  the  baron  and  bishop  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     We  are  not  recognized,  either  of  us,  by  formally 
conferred  titles,  we  are  both  held  to  be  somewhat  intru- 
8.ve  by  the  representatives  of  a  former  order  of  things 
and  there  is.  or  was  until  very  lately,  a  certain  disposi' 
Hon  to  deny  what  we  consider  our  natural  rights-,  but 
we  know  that  our  powers   are  not  to  be  resisted,'  and 
we  have  the  inward  assurance  that  the  forces  of  natur. 
are  with  us. 

This,  with  reference  to  the  outer  world.  But  there  is 
a  want  of  clearness  in  the  relation  between  ourselves 
You  understand  your  great  temporal  function,  which  is 
the  wise  direction  of  the  industry  of  masses,  the  accu- 
mulation and  distribution  of  wealth;  but  you  do  not  so 
clearly  understand  the  spiritual  function  of  the  intel- 
lectual class,  and  you  do  not  think  of  it  quite  justly. 
This  want  of  understanding  is  called  by  some  of  us  your 
Ph, iKstinism.  Will  you  permit  me  to  explain  what  the 
.ntellectua  class  thinks  of  you,  and  what  is  its  opinion 
about  Itself?  ^ 

Pray  excuse  any  appearance  of  presumption  on 
my  part  if  I  say  we  of  the  intellectual  class  and  you 
0  the  industrial.  My  position  is  something  like  that 
of  the  clergyman  who  reads,  "Let  him  come  to  me 
or  to  .some  other  learned  and  discreet  minister  of 
Gods  word,"  thereby  calling  himself  learned  and 
screet._  It  ,s  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  I  belon' 
to  the   intellectual   class,  since    I  lead   its  life,  just  as 

;ii;    ^'^^  ^""  '^^^  ^  '^"^^^^^  «^  -  ^  oi 
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First,  I  want  to  show  that  the  existence  of  my  class  iit 
necessary. 

Although  men  in  various  occupations  often  acquire  a 
considerable  degree  of  culture  outside  their  trade,  the 
highest  results  of  culture  can  scarcely  ever  i)e  attained  by 
men  whose  time  is  taken  up  in  earning  a  fortune.     Every 
man  has  but  a  limited  flow  of  ment  1  energy  per  day; 
and  if  this   is   used  up  in  an   industrial  leadei.ihip,  he 
cannot  do  much  more  in   the   intellectual  sphere  than 
sinii)ly  ascertain  what  has  been  done  by  others.     Now, 
although  we  have  a  certain  respect,  and  the  respect  is  just, 
for  those  who  know  what  others  have  accomplished,  it  is 
clear  that  if  no  one  did  more  than  this,  if  no  one  made 
any  fresh  discoveries,  the  world  would  make  no  progress 
whatever;  and  in  fact,  if  nobody  ever  had  been  dedicated 
to  intellectual  pursuits  in  preceding  ages,  the  men  who 
only  learn  what  otliers  have  done,  would  in  these  days 
have  had  nothing  to  learn.     Past  history  proves  the  im- 
mensity of  the  debt  which  the  world  owes  to  men  who  gave 
their  whole  time  and  attention  to  intellectual  pursuits ; 
and  if  the  existences  of  these  men  could  be  eliminated 
from  the  past  of  the  human  race,  its  present  would  be  ver)' 
different  from  what  it  is.     A  list  has  been  publislied  of 
men  who  have  done  much  good  work  in  the  intervals  of 
business,  but  still  the  flict  remains  that  the  great  intel- 
lectual pioneers  were  absorbed  and  devoted  men,  scorn 
ing  wealth  so  far  as  it  affected  themselves,  and  ready  to 
endure  everything  for  knowledge  beyond  the  knowledgi 
of  their  times.     Instances  of  such  enthusiasm  abound, 
an  enthusiasm  fully  justified  by  the  value  of  the  resu]t>. 
which  it  has  achieved.     When  Alexander  Humboldt  sold 
his  inheritance  to  have  the  means  for  his  great  journev 
in  South  America,  and  calmly  dedicated  tlie  whole  of  a 
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long  life,  and  the  strength  of  a  robust  constitution,  to  the 
advancement  of  natural  knowledge,  he  acted  foolishly 
indeed,  if  years,  and  strength,  and  fortune  are  given  to  us 
only  to  be  well  invested  in  view  of  money  returns ;  but 
the  world  has  profited  by  his  decis'jn.  F  -ulay  gave  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  discover  ^  when  h  might  have 
earned  a  large  fortune  by  the  j  ^di.  ous  in  estment  of 
his  extraordinary  skill  in  chemistr  ■  T  H-.igstone  has 
sacrificed  every  tiling  to  the  pursuit  'u  his  great  work  in 
Africa.  Lives  such  as  these— and  many  resemble  them 
m  useful  devotion  of  which  we  hear  much  less— are 
clearly  not  compatible  with  much  money-getting  A 
decent  existence,  free  from  debt,  is  all  that  such  men 
ought  to  be  held  answerable  for. 

I  have  taken  two  or  three  leading  instances,  but  there 
IS  quite  a  large  class  of  intellectual  people  who  cannot 
m  the  nature  of  things  serve  society  effectively  in  their 
own  way  without  being  quite  outside  of  the  industrial 
life.     I'here  is  a  real  incompatibility  between  some  pur- 
suits and  others.     I  suspect  that  you  would  have  been  a 
good  general,  for  you  are  a  born  leader  and  commander 
of  men ;   but  it  would   have   been  difficult   to  unite  a 
regular  military  career  with  strict  personal  attention  to 
your  factories.     We  often  find  the  same  difficulty  in  our 
intellectual  pursuits.     We  are  not  always  quite  so  un- 
practical as  you  think  we  are ;  but  the  difficulty  is  how 
to  find  the  time,  and  how  to  arrange  it  so  as  not  to  miss 
two  or  three  distinct  classes  of  opportunities.     We  are 
not  all  of  us  exactly  imbeciles  in  money  matters,  though 
the  pecuniary  results  of  our  labours  seem  no  doubt  pitiful 
enough.     There  is  a  tradition  that  a  Greek  philosopher, 
who  was  suspected  by  the  practical  men  of  his  day  of 
mcapacity  for  aflFairs,  devoted  a  year  to  prove  the  con- 
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trary,  and  traded  so  judiciously  that  he  amassed  thereby 
great  riches.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  he  could  do  it 
in  one  year,  but  many  a  fine  intellectual  capacity  has 
overshadowed  a  fine  practical  capacity  in  the  same  head 
by  the  withdrawal  of  time  and  etfort. 

It  is  because  the  energies  of  one  man  are  so  limited, 
and  there  is  so  httle  time  in  a  single  human  life,  that  the 
intellectual  and  industrial  functions  must,  in  their  highest 
development,  be  separated.  No  one  man  could  unite  in 
his  own  person  your  life  and  Humboldt's,  though  it  ia 
possible  that  he  might  have  the  natural  capacity  for  both 
Grant  us,  then,  the  liberty  not  to  earn  very  much  money, 
and  this  being  once  granted,  try  to  look  upon  our  intel 
lectual  superiority  as  a  simple  natural  fact,  just  as  we  look 
upon  your  pecuniary  superiority. 

In  saying  in  this  plain  way  that  we  are  intellectually 
superior  to  yon  and  your  class,  I  am  guilty  of  no  more 
pride  and  vanity  than  you  when  you  affirm  or  display 
your  wealth.  The  fact  is  there,  in  its  simplicity.  \\'e 
have  culture  because  we  have  paid  the  twenty  or  thirty 
years  of  labour  which  are  the  price  of  culture,  just  as  you 
have  great  factories  and  estates  which  are  the  reward  of 
your  life's  patient  and  intelligent  endeavour. 

Why  sho'dd  there  be  any  narrow  jealousy  between  us  ; 
why  any  contempt  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  ?  Eacli 
has  dor  -  his  appointed  work,  each  has  caused  to  fructify 
the  talent  which  the  Master  gave. 

Yet  a  certain  jealousy  does  exist,  if  not  between  you 
and  me  personally,  at  least  between  our  classes.  The 
men  who  have  culture  without  wealth  are  jealous  of  the 
power  and  privileges  of  those  who  possess  money  without 
culture;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  whose  time 
has  been  too  entirely  absorbed  by  commercial  pursuits 
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to  leave  them  any  margin  sufficient  to  do  justice  to  their 
intellectual  po«rers,  are  often  painfully  sensitive  to  the 
contempt  of  the  cultivated,  and  strongly  disposed,  from 
jealousy,  to  undervalue  culture  itself.     Both  are  wrong  so 
lar  as  they  indulge  any  unworthy  and  unreasonable  feel- 
ing of  this  kind.     The  existence  of  the  two  classes  is 
necessary  to  an  advanced  civilization.     The  science  of 
accumulatmg    and    administrating    material   wealth,   of 
wnich  you  yourself  are  a  great  practical  master,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  material  pro,sperity  of  nations,  and  it  is 
only  when  this  prosperity  is  fully  assured  to  great  num- 
bers that  the  arts  and  sciences  can  develop  themselves  in 
perfect  liberty  and  with  the  tranquil  assurance  of  their 
own  permanence.      The  advancement  of  material  well- 
being  m  modern  states  tends  so  directly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  intellectual  pursuits,  even  when  the  makers  of 
fortunes  are  themselves  indifferent  to  this  result,  that  it 
ought  always  to  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  for  the 
intellectual  class  itself,  which  needs  the  support  of  a  great 
public  with  leisure  to  read  and  think.     It  is  easy  to  show 
how  those  arts  and  sciences  which  our  class  delights  to 
cultivate  are  built  upon  those  developments  of  industry 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  energy  of  yours. 
Suppose  the  case  of  a  scientific  chemist:  the  materials   cuen,istry. 
for  his  experiments  are  provided  ready  to  his  hand  by 
the  industrial  class;  the  record  of  them  is  preserved  on 
paper  manufactured  hy  the  same  industrial  class;  and  the 
public  which  encourages  him  by  its  attention  is  usually 
found  in  great  cities  which  are  maintained  by  the  labours 
of  the  same  useful  servants  of  humanity.     It  is  possible, 
no  doubt,  in  these  modern  times,  that  some  purely  pastoral 
or  agricultural  community  might  produce  a  great  chemist, 
because  a  man  of  inborn  scientific  geniu.s  who  came  into 
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the  world  m  an  agricultural  country'  might  in  these  days 
get  his  books  and  materials  from  industrial  centres  at  a 
distance,  but  h,s  work  would  still  be  based  on  the  indus- 
trial  hfe  oPothers.    No  pastoral  or  agricultural  community 
which  was  really  isolated   from   industrial  communities 
ever  produced  a  chemist.     And  now  consider  how  enor- 
mously important   this    one   science   of  che.nistiy  has 
proved  itselt  even  to  our  intellectual  life  !     Several  other 
science^  have  been  either  greatly  strengthened  or  else 
altogether  renewed  by  it,  and  the  wonderful  photographic 
processes  have  been  for  nature  and  the  fine  arts  wliat 
printing  was  for  literature,  placing  reliable  and  authentic 
materials  for  study  within  the  rea-h  of  everyone.     Litera 
ture  Itself  has  profited  by  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
present  age,  in  the  increased  cheapness  of  everything  that 
IS  material  in  books.     I  please  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  even  you  -.nake  paper  cheaper  by  manufacturing  so 
much  cotton.  ^ 

KW  these  arr  reasons  why  we  ought  not  to  be  jealouh 
01  you;  and  now  permit  me  to  indicate  a  few  other 
reasons  why  it  is  unreasonable  on  your  part  to  feel  any 
jealousy  of  us.  ^        ^  ■*  y 

Suppose  we  were  to  cease  working  to-morrow-cease 
working,  I  mean,  in  our  peculiar  ways-and  all  of  us 
I'-come    colliers  and    factory   operatives    instead,    wid, 
nobody  to  supply  our  places.    Or,  since  you  may  possibly 
be  of  opinion  that  there  is  enough  literature  and  science 
m  the  world  at  the  present  day,  suppose  rather  that  a. 
some  preceding  date  the  whole  literary  and  scientific  and 
artistic  labour  of  the  human  race;  had  come  suddenly  to 
a  standstill.     Mind,  I  do  not  say  of  Englishmen  merely, 
but  of  the  whole  race,  for  if  any  intellectual  work  had 
been  done  in  France  or  Germany,  or  even  in  Japan,  yoi, 
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would  have  imported  it  like  cotton  and  foreign  cereals. 
Well,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you  that  although 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  literature  and  sc    nee  in  England 
before  the  ist  of  January,  1800,  the  present  condition  of 
the  nation  would  have  been  a  very  chaotic  condition  if 
the  intellectual  class  had  ceased  on  that  day  to  think 
md  observe  and  to  place  on  record  its  thoughts  and 
observations.     The  life  of  a  progressive  nation  ca^iuot 
long  go  forward  exclusively  on  the  thinking  of  the  pa.st : 
its  thoughtful  men  must  not  be  all  dead  men,  but  living 
men  who  accompany  it  on  its  course,     it  is  they  who 
make  clear  the  lessons   of  experience;  it  is  they  who 
discover  the  reliable  general  laws  upon  which  all  safe 
action  must  be  founded  in  the  future ;  it  is  they  who  give 
decision  to  human  action  in  every  direction  by  constantly 
registering,  in  language  of  comprehensive  accuracy,  both 
its  successes  and  its  failures.    It  is  their  great  .and  arduous 
labour  which   makes  knowledge  accessible   to  men  of 
action  at  the  cost  of  little  effort  and  the  smallest  possible 
expenditure  of  time.      The  intellectual  class  grows  in 
numbers  and  in  influence  along  with  the  numbers  and 
influence  of  the  materially  productive  populatior^  of  the 
State,     And  not  only  are  the  natural  philosophers,  the 
writers  of  contemporary  and  past  history,  the  discoverers 
in  science,  necessary  in  the  strictest  sense  to  the  life  of    ^wecessuy 
such  a  community  as  the  modern  English  community, !  ■'Zaturef 
but  even  the  poets,  the  novelists,  the  artists  are  neces- 
sary to  the  perfection  of  its   life.     Without  then;  and 
their  work  the  national  mind  would  be  as  incomplete  as 
would  be  the  natural  universe  without  beauty.     But  this, 
perhaps,  you  will  perceive  less  clearly,  or  be  less  willing 
to  admit. 
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LETTER  V. 

TO  A  VOUNG  ETONIAN   ^VHO  THOUGHT  OF  BECOMING  A  COTTO^ 

SPINNER. 

Absurd  old  prejudices  against  commerce— Stigma  attached  to  th. 
great  majonty  of  occupations— Traditions  of  feudalism-Distinc- 
tions^ between  one  trade  and  another-A  real  instance  of  an 
ttonian  who  had  gone  into  the  cotton-trade-Observations  on 
this  <as,,-The  trade  a  fine  field  for  energy- A  poor  one  for  intel^ 
lectuiil  f.ulture-It  develops  practical  ability-Culture  not  possible 
withom  leisure— The  founders  of  commercial  fortunes. 

It  is  rgreeable  to  see  various  indications  that  the 
bsurd  old  prejudices  against  commerce  are  certainly 
d.^clining.  There  still  remains  quite  enough  contempt 
for  trade  in  the  professional  classes  and  the  aristocracy, 
to  give  us  frequent  opportunities  for  studying  it  as  a' 
relicof  former  superstition,  unhappily  not  yet  rare  enough 
to  be  quite  a  curiosity ;  but  as  time  passes  and  peoi^lc 
become  more  rational,  it  will  retreat  to  out  of-the-way 
corners  of  ok  .tiy  mansions  and  rural  parsonages  at 

a  safe  distance  irom  the  light-giving  centres  of  industry 
It  IS  a  surprising  fact,  and  one  which  proves  the  almost 
I.athetic  spirit  of  deference  and  submission  to  superiors 
which  characterizes  the  English  people,  that  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  occupations  which  are  followed  by  the  busy 
classes  of  this  country,  only  three  are  entirely  free  from 
some  degrading  stigma,  so  that  they  may  be  followed  by 
a  high-born  youth  without  any  sacrifice  of  caste  The 
wonder  is  that  the  great  active  majority  of  the  nation,  the 
men  who  by  their  industry  and  intelligence  have  made 
I'^ngland  what  she  is,  should  ever  have  been  willing  to 
submit  to  so  insolent  a  rule  as  this  rule  of  caste,  which, 
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instead  Of  honouring  industry,  honoured  idleness,  and 

-  ades.     The   landowner,   the  soldier,  the  priest  these 
three  were   pure  from  ever,,  stain  of  degra'datioVtd 

e      NeV  r.K""'  ^"'^  ^'^"^"^^'^  ^"^  ^^hereally 
pure.     Next  to  them  came  the  lawyer  and  the  physi- 
cian   on  who.n  there  rested  some  traces  of  the  lower 
earth;  so  that  although  the  youthful  baron  would  filh 
or  preach,  he  would  neither  plead  nor  heal.    And  afte 
these  c         ,he  lower  professions  and  the  innumerab  e 

From  the  intellectual  point  of  view  these  prejudices 
indicate  a  state  of  society  in  which  public  opinion  h! 
not  emerged  fron,  barbarism.  It  understands  the  strength 
of  the  feuda  chief  having  land,  with  serfs  or  voters  on 
he  land  ;  u  knows  the  uses  of  the  sword,  and  it  dreads 
e  menaces  of  the  priesthood.  Eeyond  this  it  knows 
httle,  and  despises  what  it  does  not  understand.  It  is 
.gnorant  of  science,  and  industry,  and  art;  it  despises 
hem  a  servile  occupations  beneath  its  conception  of 
he  gen  lemar..     This  is  the  tradition  of  countries  which 

r^r  nhr'^r"'  °'  ''"'^"^"^  ^"^  notwithstanding 
all  our  philosophy,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  avoid  some 

icel.ng  of  astonishment  when  we  reflect  that  the  public 

onmion  of  England-a  country-  that  owes  so  mifch  of 

her  greatness  and  nearly  all  her  wealth  to  commercial 

en terpnse-should  be  contemptuous  towards  comm^ce 

1  may  notice,  in  passing,  a  very  curious  form  of  this 

narrowness.      Trade   is  despised,  but    distinctions  are 

.  .abhshed  between   one   trade   and   another.     A  man 

Hho  sells  wme  is  considered  more  of  a  gentleman  than 

aman  who  sells  figs  and  raisins;  and  I  bdieve  you^J 
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find,  If  you   observe  people  carefully,   tha;  a  wooUe. 
manufacturer  is  thought  to  be  u  shade  iess  vulgar  ^,ar  a 
cotton  manufactva-er.  These  distinctions  are  seKlo^v,  hased 
on  reason,  for  the  work  of  con,,neuc  is  generally  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  work,  mentally,  whatever  may  be 
the  materials  it  deals  in.     You  may  be  heartily  congra- 
tulated on  the  strength  of  mind,  firmness  of  resolution, 
^arid   superiority  to   prejudice,   which   have  led  you   to 
juioose  the  business  of  a  cotton-spinner.    It  is  an  excel 
lent  business,  and,  in  itself,  every  .hit  as  honourable 
as  deahng  m  corn  and  cattle,  which  en,  nobles  do  habi- 
tually without  reproach.    But  now  that  .1  have  disclaimed 
any  participation  in  the  stupid  narrowness  which  despise, 
trade  m  general,  and  the  cotton-trade  in  particular,  let 
me   add  a  itss  words    upon  t^e  effects  of  the   cotton 
business  on  the  mind. 

_  There  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers  a  little  time 
since  a  most  interesting  and  evidently  genuine  letter  from 
an  Etonian,  who  had  actually  entered  business  m  a  cotton 
factory,  and  devoted  himself  to  it  so  as  to  earn  the  confi- 
dence of  his  employers  and  a  salary  of  400/.  a  year  as 
manager.     He   had  waited   some   time  uselessly  for  a 
dii)lomatic  appointment  which  did   not  arrive    and  so 
rather  than   lose  the  best  years  of  early  manhood,  as' 
^a  more  indolent  fellow  would  have  done  very  willingly 
m  pure  idleness,  he  took  the  resolution  of  entering  busi' 
ness,  and  carried  out  his  determination  ;^ith  admirable 
persistence.     At  first   nobody  would    I    h^^ve   fhat   the 
"swell  "  could  be  serious ;  people  thou,  at  his  idea 

of  manufacturing  was  a  mere  freak,  an  ^     pected  him  to 
abar,;.   :  it  when  he  had  to  face  t,  oi  of  the  daily 

work       at  the  swell  was  serious-        ■.  to  the  mill  at  six 
m  the  morning  and  stayed  there  ;■',  .  ^-  at  night,  from 
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Monday  till  Saturday  inclusive.     After  a  year  of  this  his 
new  companions  believed  in  him.  ' 

Now,  all  this  is  very  admirable  indeed  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  energy,  and  that  truest  independence  which 
looks  to  fortune  as  the  reward  of  its  own  manly  effort, 
but  It  may  be  permitted  to  me  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  this  young  gentleman's  resolve.     What  he  did  seems 
to  me  rather  the  act  of  an  energetic  nature  seeking  an 
outlet  for  energy,  than  of  an  intellectual  nature  seeking 
pasture  and  exercise  for  the  intellect.     I  am  far  inde-d 
from  desinng,by  this  comparison,  to  cast  any  disparaging 
light   on    the   young  genUeman's  natural   endowments 
which  appear  to  have  been  valuable  in  their  order  and 
robust  in  their  degree,  nor  do  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice;  all  I  mean  to  imply  is,  that  although  he  had 
chosen  a  fine  large  field  for  simple  energy,  it  was  a  poor 
and  barren  field  for  the  intellect  to  pasture  in.     Consider 
for  one  moment  the  difference  in  this  res])ect  between 
the   career  which  he  had  abandoned  and  the  trade  he 
had  embraced.     As  an  attacM  he  would  have  lived  in 
capital  cities,  have  had  the  best  opportunities  for  perfect- 
ing himself  in  modem  languages,  and  for  meeting  the 
most  varied  and  the  most  interesting  society.     In  every 
day  there  would  have  beer  precious  hours  of  leisure,  to 
be  employed  in  the  increase  of  his  culture.     If  an  in- 
tellectual man,  having  to  choose  between  diplomacy  and 
cotton-spinning,  preferred  cotton-spinning,  it  would    be 
from  the  desire  for  wealth,  or  from  the  love  of  an  English 
home.    The  life  of  a  cotton  manufacturer,  who  personally 
attends  to  his  business  with  that  close  supervision  which 
h.is  generally  conducted  to  success,  Iea^•es  scarcely  any 
margin  for  intellectual  pleasure  or  -.pare  energy  for  in- 
tellectual work.     After  ten  hours  in  the  mill,  it  is  difficult] 
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to  Sit  down  and  study;  and  even  if  there  were  energy 
enough,  the  mind  would  not  readily  cast  oflf  the  burden 
of  great  practical  anxieties  and  responsibilities  so  as  to 
attune  itself  to  disinterested  thinking.     The  leaders  ul 
industry  often  display  mental  power  of  as  high  an  order 
as  that  which  is  employed  in  the  government  of  great 
empires ;  they  show   the  highest  administrative  ability 
they  have  to  deal  continually  with    financial  question.' 
which  on  their  smaller  scale  require  as  much  forethought 
and  acumen  as  those  that  concern  the  exchequer  •  but 
the  ability  they  need    is  always  strictly  practical'  and 
there  is  the  widest  difference  between  the  practical  and 
the  intellectual  minds.     A   constant  and  close  pressure 
of  practical  considerations  develops  the  sort  of  power 
which  deals  effectually  with  the  present  and  its  needs 
but  atrophies  the  higher  mind.     The  two  minds  which 
we  call  intelligence  and  intellect  resemble  the  feet  and 
wings  of  birds.     Eagles  and  swallows  walk  ladly  or  not 
at  all,  but  they  have  a  marvellous  strength  of  flight  • 
ostriches  are  great  pedestrians,  but  they  know  nothing  of 
the  regions  of  the  air.     The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for 
men  immersed  in  the  details  of  business  is  that  they  may 
be  able,  like  partridges  and  pheasants,  to  take  a  short 
flight  on  an  emergency,   and   rise,   if  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  above  the  level  of  the  stubble  and  the  copse 

Without,  therefore,  desiring  to  imply  any  prejudiced 
contempt  for  trade,  I  do  desire  to  urge  the  consideration 
of  Its  inevitable  effects  upon  the  mind.  For  men  of  great 
practical  intelligence  and  abundant  energy,  trade  is  all 
sufficmg,  but  it  could  never  entirely  satisfy  an  intellectual 
nature.  And  although  there  is  drudgery  in  every  pursuit 
for  even  literature  and  painting  are  full  of  it,  still  there 
aij  certain  kinds  of  drudgery  which  intellectual  natures 
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I    u.u'  ^     "'  '"  '"^"^'  '^^"^  °^'^^'-«-     The  drudgery 

duties  which  have  no  intellectual  interest,  and  yet  which 
cannot   be  properly  performed   mechanically  fo  Ts    o 
^ve  the  mind  at  liberty  for  its  own  speculations.     Deep 
thinkers  are  notoriously  absent,  for  thought  requires  ab 
taction  from  what  surrounds  us,  and  it  if  hard'  o     hem 
to  be  denied  the  liberty  of  dreaming.     An  intellectu^ 
person  might  be  happy  as  a  stone-bre'a ker  on  t    road 
side  because  the  work  would  leave  his  mind  a    1  be  ty 
but  he  would  certainly  be  miserable  as  an  engine  drter' 
at  a  coal-pit  shaft,  where  the  abstraction  of  an  ins"an 
would  imperil  the  lives  of  others. 

In  a  recent  address  delivered  hv  Mr    ru^  . 
Uve^oo,.  he  acknowledged  .he  1  Lfjf  fu  * thict 
;r,f  "'\*°""">'"S=  of  our  trading  colrn  ,' 
nd  held  ou.  .he  hope  (perhaps  i„  ,o™e  dfgreeiZrv; 
ha.  ,he  same  persons  might  become  eminen.l  commerc 

.:s  "aiz-efa  ^:rn'.;'::  'r  'r,  '-^-^^ 
M.eene,,orapXrso.tti".:'-;t"::^ 

Of  detaU  to  his  managers,  and  so  secure  for  himself  ,h7, 
*,en.  .e,sur=  w,ho„.  which  high  culture  isTo.       .' 

have    iZv        ^  °^  S'""'  "commercial  fortunes 

have,  I  beUeve,   m  every  i„s.ance  .hrown  their  ,mJ 

..ergy  m.o  (heir  trade,   making  wealth  their  Jmtd 

lounrttrs  of  commc-cial  families   are   in   this  counf!! 

rrjiriLr"°'^-"''-^'----:i| 
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LETTER  I. 

TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  OFTEN   CHANGED    HIS  PLACE  OF   RESIDENCJ 

An  unsettled  class  of  English  people- EfTcct  of  localities  on  the 
mind-Reaction  .igainst  surroundings- Landscape-paintine  a 
consequence  of  it  -Cashing  elTea  -f  too  much  natural  nia.'ni- 
ficence— The  mind  tal  s  colour  Ironi  its  surroundin-s-Sekction 
'  a  place  ,.f  resid.  e-Charlcs  Dickens-Heinrich  Ileine- 
i  Amoiu  at  Rugl)y— His  house  in  the  lake  district  -Tycl  , 
Brahe— His  establishment  on  the  island  of  Hweon- The  youn^ 
Humboldts  in  the  Castle  of  Tegel -Alexander  Humboldt's 
app  ;  ,on  of  Paris- Dr.  Johnson- -aIf.  Buckle-Cowper- 
Galileo.  ^ 


I  FIND  that  there  is  a  tvUole  class  of  English  subjects 
(you  belong  to  tbnt  class)  of  wliom  it  is  utterly  inipossibi. 
to  predict  where  .  w  be  living  in  five  years.  Indeed 
as  you  are  the  v  st  c  orrespondents,  I  only  learned 
your  present  address,  by  sheer  accident,  *-  )in  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  he  told  me,  of  course,  that  you  hid  plans 
for  going  somewhere  else,  but  where  that  might  be  he 
knew  not    The  civilized  English  nomad  is  usually,  like 
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yourself,  a  person  of  independent  means,  rich  eno^,<rh  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  frequent  removals,  but  wthoiu  the 
cares  of  property.  His  money  is  safely  invested  in  the 
funds,  or  m  railways  ;  and  so,  wherever  the  postman  can 
bring  his  dividends,  he  can  live  in  freedom  from  material 
cares.  When  his  wife  is  as  unsettled  as  himself,  the  pair 
seem  to  live  in  a  balloon,  or  in  a  sort  of  Noah's  ark,  whirl, 
goe.  vh.ther  the  wind  lists,  and  takes  ground  in  the  most 
unexpected  places. 

Have  you  ever  studied  the  effect  of  localities  on  the 
mmd-on  your  awn  mind  ?     That  which  we  are  is  due  in 
if  Mt  part  to  the  accident  of  our  surroundings,  which  act 
up-  us  ,n  one  of  two  quite  opposite  ways.     Either  we 
feel  _   harmony  with  them,  in  which  case  they  ,)roduce  a 
positive  ^ffect  upon  us,  or  else  we  are  out  of  harmony 
and  t    -    hey  drive  us  into  the  strangest  reactions     A 
great  ugly  Eng   sh  town,  like  Manchester,  for  instance 
makes  some   .    .  such   thorough  townsmen  that  they 
cannot  live  without  sn.oky  chimneys  ;  or  u  fills  the  souls 
of  others  with  such  a  passionate  longing  for   beautiful 
scenery  and  rustic  retirement,  that  they  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  bury  themselves  from  time  to  time  in  the 
recesses  of  picturesque  mountains,     'i  i.e  development  of 
modem  landscape-painting  has  not  been  due  to  habits  of 
rural  existence,  but  to  the  growth  of  very  big  and  hideous 
modern  cities,  which  made  men  long  L  Ldy  forests 
and  pure  streams,  anu  magnificent  spectacles  of  sunset,' 
and  dawn,  and  moonlight.     It  is  by  this  time  a  trite 
observation   that    people    who    have    always    lived    in 

that" too    ''T^^  ^"   "°''   ""^   ^^""°*'    ^PP^^-^te  it; 
acti.  "'"t.r"'^   magnificence  positively  crushe 
T^.  °f/he  intellec,  and  tlw  its  best  effect  is 
M  that  of  refreshment  for  people  who  have  not 
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PART  xii.  access  to  it  every  day.  It  happens  too,  in  a  converse 
way,  that  rustics  and  mountaineers  have  the  strongest 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  great  cities,  and  thrive 
in  them  often  more  happily  than  citizens  who  are  born 
in  the  brick  streets.  Those  who  have  great  facihties  for 
changing  their  place  of  residence  ought  always  to  beai  in 
mind  that  every  locality  is  like  a  dyer's  vat,  and  that  the 
residents  take  its  colour,  or  some  other  colour,  from  it 
just  as  the  clothes  do  that  the  dyer  steeps  in  stain.  If 
you  look  back  upon  your  past  life,  you  will  assuredly 
admit  that  every  place  has  coloured  your  mental  habits ; 
and  that  although  other  tints  from  other  places  have 
supervened,  so  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  precisely 
what  remains  of  the  place  you  lived  in  many  years  ago, 
still  something  does  remain,  like  the  effect  of  the  first 
painting  on  a  picture,  which  tells  on  the  whole  work 
permanently,  though  it  may  have  been  covered  over 
and  over  again  by  what  painters  call  scumblings  and 
glazings. 

The  selection  of  a  place  of  residence,  even  though  we 
I  only  intend  to  pass  a  few  short  years  in  it,  is  from  the 
intellectual  point  of  view  a  matter  so  important  that  one 
can  hardly  exaggerate  its  consequences.  We  see  this 
quite  plainly  in  the  case  of  authors,  whose  minds  are 
more  visible  to  us  than  the  minds  of  other  men,  and 
therefore  more  easily  and  conveniently  studied.  We 
neerl  no  biographer  to  inform  us  that  Dickens  was  a 
Londoner,  that  Browning  had  lived  in  Italy,  that  Ruskin 
had  passed  many  seasons  in  Switzerland  and  Venice. 
Suppose  for  one  moment  that  these  three  authors  had 
been  born  in  Ireland,  and  had  never  quitted  it,  is  it  not 
certain  that  their  production  would  have  been  different  ? 
Let  us  carry  our  supposition  farther  still,  and  conceive,  if 
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r  T'.?^  difference  to  their  literary  performance  if 
hey  had  been  born,  not  in  Ireland,  but  in  Iceland,  and 
hved  there  all  their  lives  1    Is  it  not  highly  probable 
that  m  this  case  their  production  would  have   been  so 
starved  and  impoverished  from  insufficiency  of  material 
and  of  suggestion,  that  they  would  have  uttered  nothing 
but  some  simple  expression  of  sentiment  and  imagina 
tion,  some  homely  song  or  tale?    All  sights  and  sounds 
have  their  influence  on  our  temper  and  on  our  thoughts, 
and  our  inmost  being  is  not  the  same  in  one  place  a 
in  another.     We  are  like  blank  paper  that  takes  a  tint 
by  reflection  from  what  is  nearest,  and  changes  it  as  its 
surroundings  change.     In  a  dull  grey  room,  how  grey 
and  dull  It  looks  !  but  it  will  be  bathed  in  rose  or  an'ber 
If   the   hangings   are    crimson    or   yellow.     There    are 
natures  that  go  to   the   streams   of  life   in  great  cities 
as  the  hart  goes  to  the  water-brooks ;   there  are   other 
natures  that  need  the  solitude  of  primeval  forests  and 
tlie  silence  of  the  Alps.     The  most  popular  of  English 
nove  ists  sometimes  went  to  write  in  the  tranquillity  of 
beautiful  scenery,  taking  his  manuscript  to  the  shore  of 
some  azure  lake  in  Switzerland,  in  sight  of  the  eternal  snow; 
but  all  that  beauty  and  peace,  all  that  sweetness  of  pure 
air  and  colour,  were  not  seductive  enough  to  overcome  for 
nmny  days  the  deep  longing  for  the  London  streets.    His 
gemus  needed  the  streets,  as  a  bee  needs  the  summer 
flowers,  and  languished  when  long  separated  from  them. 
Others  have  needed  the  wild  heath.r,  or  the  murmur  of 
he  ocean,  or  the  sound  of  autumr  winces  that  strip  great 
forest-trees      Who  does  not  deeply  pity  poor  Heine  in 
h.s  last  sad  years,  when  he  lay  fixed  on  his  couch  of 
pain  m  that  narrow  Parisian  lodging,  and  compared  it  to 
-he  sounding  grave  of  Merlin  the  enchanter,  "which  ig 
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PART  XII.  Situated  in  the  wood  of  Brozeliande,  in  Brittany,  undei 
r-HTTKH  lofty  Qaks  whose  tops  taper,  like  emerald  flames,  towards 
-  'heaven.  O  brother  Merlin,"  he  exclaims,  and  with 
what  toucliing  pathos  !  «  O  brother  Merlin,  I  envy  thee 
those  trees,  with  theii  fresh  breezes,  for  never  a  green 
leaf  rustles  about  this  mattress-grave  of  mine  in  Paris 
where  from  morning  till  night  I  hear  nothing  but  the 
rattle  of  wheels,  the  clatter  of  hammers,  street-brawls, 
and  the  jingling  of  pianofortes ! " 

In  the  biography  of  Dr.  Arnold,  his  longing  for  natural 
beauty  recurs  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  constitu- 
tion.    He  did  not  need  very  grand  scenery,  though  he 
enjoyed   it   deeply,   but   some  wild    natural  loveliness 
was  such  a  necessity  for  him  that  he  pined  for  it  un- 
happily in  its  absence.     Rugby  could  offer  him  scarcely 
anything  of  this.     "  We  have  no  lulls,"  he  lamented,  "  no 
plains—not  a  single  wood,  and  but  one  single  copse  •  no 
heath,   no  down,  no  rock,  no  river,  no  clear  stream- 
scarcely  any  flowers,  for  the  lias  is  particulariy  poor  in 
them— nothing  but  one  endless  monotony  of  enclosed 
fields  and  hedgerow  trees.     This  is  to  me  a  daily  priva- 
tion ;  it  robs  me  of  what  is  naturally  my  anti-attrition  • 

and  as  I  grow  older  I  begin  to  feel  it The  positive 

dulness  of  the  countiy  about  Rugby  makes  it  to  me  a 
mere  working-place  :  I  cannot  expatiate  there  even  in 
my  walks." 

"The  monotonous  character  of  the  midland  scenery 
of  Warwickshire,"  says  Dr.  Arnold's  biographer,  "was  to 
him,  with  his  strong  love  of  natural  beauty  and  variety, 
absolutely  repulsive  j  there  was  something  almost  touch' 
ing  in  the  eagerness  with  which,  amidst  that  'end' 
less  succession  of  fields  and  hedgerows,'  he  would  make 
the   most  of  any   features  of  a   higher  order;   in  the 
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pleasure  with  which  he  would  cherish  the  few  places 
where  the  cun-ent  of  the  Avon   was  perceptible    o 
where  a  ghmpse  of  the  horizon  could  be  discerned 
m  the  humorous  despair  with  which  he  would  gaze  on' 
the  dull  expanse  of  fields  eastward  from  Rugby     It  i^ 
no  wonder  we  do  not  like  looking  that  way,  when  one 
considers  that  there  is  nothing  fine  between'is  and  t^e 
Ural  mountams.     Conceive  what  you  look  over  for  vou 
just  miss  Sweden,  and  look  over  Holland,  reVorJ  of 
Germany,  and  the  centre  of  Russia  "  ^ 
This  dreadful  midland  monotony  impelled  Dr.  Arnold 

n  the  l;1    .  ""'  '"'  rompensatioa  in  a  holiday  home 

n  the  Lake  district,  and  there  he  found  all  that  his  eye! 

longed  for,  streams,  hills,  woods,  and  wild-flowers.     No 

had  his  belief   m  the   value  of  these    sweet    natut^ 

surroundings  been  illusory;  such  instincts  are  not^v^ 

for  our  oetrayal,  and  the  soul  of  a  wise  man  knowsT^ 

own  needs,  both   before  they  are  supplied,  and  afte^ 

^Vestmoreland  gave  him  all  he  had  hoped  from  it  and 

more.     "Body  and  mind."  he  wrote, '" alike  seem  "o 

repose  greedily  in  delicious  quiet,  without  dulness,  which 

w.     njoy  ,a  Westmoreland."    And  again:   ^' MmZ 

atd  h  ""^  f^/""''"^^  I  worked  on  the  Roman  history 

and  hope   o  do  so  again  in  the  winter.  It  is  very  inspiring 

to  write  with  such  a  view  before  one's  eyes  asV Tm 

our  drawing-room  at  Allan  Bank,  where  the  trees  of  the 

rubbery  gradually  run  up  into  the  trees  of  the  cl^ 
and  the  mountam-side,  with  its  infinite  variety  of  rock^ 
peaks  and  points  upon  which  the  cattle  expatiate,  rises 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees." 

Of  all   happily-situated  mental  labourers  who  have 

^JlT.T''^^  """  ^  ^^^  '"^'y  «f  "^  "^^  of  culture  I    A  peasant 
•"•uld  not  have  gene  so  far.  peasant 
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worked  since  the  days  of  Horace,  surely  Tycho  Brahe 
was  the  happiest  and  most  to  be  envied.   King  Frederick 
of  Denmark  gave  him  a  dehglitful  island  for  his  habita- 
tion,  large  enough  for  him  not  to  feel  imprisoned  (the 
circumference  being  about  five  miles),  yet  little  enough 
for  him  to  feel  as  snugly  at  home  there  as  Mr.  Waterton 
in  his  high-walled  park.     The  land  was  fertile  and  rich  in 
game,   so  that  the  scientific  Robinson  Crusoe  lived  in 
material  abundance;  and  as  he  was  only  about  seven 
miles  from  Copenhagen,  he  could  procure  everything 
necessary  to  his  convenience.     He  built  a  great  house  on 
the  elevated  land  in  the  midst  of  the  isle,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  a  palace  of  art  and 
science,  with  statues  and  paintings  and  all  the  apparatus 
which  the  ingenuity  of  that  age  could  contrive  for  the 
advancement  of  astronomical  pursuits.     Uniting  the  case 
of  a  rich  nobleman's  existence  with  every  aid  to  science 
including   special  erections  for  his  instruments,  and  a 
pnntmg  establishment  that  worked  under  his  own  imme- 
diu'.e  direction,  he  lived  far  enough  from  the  capital 
to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  tranquillity,  yet  near  enough 
to  escape  the   consequences  of    too  absolute  isolation. 
Aided  m  all  he  undertook  by  a  staff  of  assistants  that 
he  himself  had  trained,  supported  in  his  labour  by  the 
encouragement  of  his  sovereign,  and  especially  by  his 
own  unflagging  interest  in  scientific  investigation,  he  led 
m  that  peaceful  island  the  ideal  intellectual  life.     Of 
that  mansion   where  he  laboured,   of  the  observatory 
irhere  he  watched  the  celestial  phenomena,  surrounded 
but  not  distuibed  by  the  waves  of  a  shallow  sea,  there 
remains  at  this  day  literally  not  one  stone  upon  another; 
but  many  a  less  fortunate  labourer  in  the  same  field' 
harassed  by  poverty,  distracted  by  noise  and  interrup' 
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It  was  one  of  the  many  fortunate  circumstances  in  .h„ 
posmon  o    .he  two  Humboldts  that  they  pa  .ed  "hei 
^«h  .„  the  ,u,et  old  castle  of  Tegel,  sepa'S  rom 
Berlin  by  a  pme-wood,  and  surrounded  by  walks  ar,H 
gardens.  They  too,  like  Tycho  Brahe,  enjoyed  Z.  Lppv 

cap  W  city  which  is  so  peculiarly  favourable  to  culture 
In  later  life,  when  Alexander  Humboldt  had  coCrd 
.hose  immense  masses  of  material  which  were  the  r'suU 
of  his  traveU  m  South  America,  he  warmly  apprec  at^J 

« JcHrl    ,  ""TT  "'  ^'^    «=  knew'ho:   0 

^ed  fr,h,  f"'  °'  P""==™'  ""'>■«  "hat  he 

wanted  for  the  enrichment  of  his  mind ;  but  he  knew 

also  how  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  assistance  and 
opportumties  which  are  only  ,0  be  had  in  gre«  calitajs 

S  bX::T^'  r  .'"-"fe,likeDr;johnso!;a  d 
Mr  Buck  e,  to  the  exclusion  of  wild  nature;  but  neither 
on  the  other  hand,  had  he  that  horror  of  .owLTh  h 
w^  a  morbid  defect  in  Cowper,  and  which  co"dt,t 

ho  l?,h  "       '"'"  "  '°  "'^'■"'^-     I^™"  Galileo  who 
thought  the  country  especially  favourable  to  specu  aliva 

tellects,  and  the  walls  of  cities  an  imprisonment  for 
he  n  declared  that  the  best  years  of  his  L  werel,^ 
he  had  spent  in  Padua. 
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LETTER  11. 

TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  MAINTAINED  THAT  SURROUNUINGS  WERE  4 
MATTER  OF  INDIFFERENCE  TO  A  THOROUGHLY  OCCUPIED 
MIND. 

Archimedes  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse— Geoffroy  St.  Hikire  in  the 
besieged  city  of  Alexandria— Goethe  at  the  bombardment  of 
Verdun -Lullo,  the  Oriental  missioncxy— Giordano  Bruno- 
Unacknowledged  effect  of  surroundings— Effect  of  Frankfort  on 
Goethe— Great  capitals— Goethe— His  garden-house— What  he 
said  about  Beranger  and  Purls  —  Fortunate  surroundincs  of 
Titian. 


There  are  so  many  well-known  instances  of  men  who 
have  been  able  to  continue  their  intellectual  labours 
under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions,  that  your  argu- 
ment might  be  powerfully  supported  by  an  appeal  to 
actual  experience.     There  is  Archimedes,  of  course,  to 
begin  with,  who  certainly  seems  to  have  abstracted  him 
self  sufficiently  from  the  tumult  of  a  great  siege  to  forget 
it  altogether  when  occupied  with  his  mathematical  pro- 
blems.    The  prevalent  stories  of  his  death,  though  not 
identical,  point  evidently  to  a  habit  of  abstraction  which 
had   been  remarked  as   a    peculiarity  by  those  about 
him,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  a  great  inventor  in 
engineering  would  follow  his  usual  speculations  undei 
circumstances  which,  though  dangerous,  had  lasted  long 
enough  to  become  habitual.      Even   modern  warfare, 
which  from  the  use  of  gunpowder  is  so  much  noisier 
than  that  which  raged  at  Syracus  .,  does  not  hinder  men 
from   thinking  and  writing  when  they  are  used   to  it. 
Geofroy  St  Hilaire  never  worked  more  steadily  and 
I  regularly  in  his  whole  life  than  he  did  in  tiie  midrt 
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Of  the  besieged  city  of  Alexandria-      «««-„« JT~~I 

»o  sweet,"  he  said  long  afterwards  ^n  ,,^°^^^*^g«  «  ^^rt  xir. 
experience    "that  ,>  nt     ^^^^"^^^  "»  speaking  of  this  I    '^•^^^'^« 

bo!^bsheirmight  in  an  InlTr'  "^  ^'°"^^^^  ^°- ^ 
luigiit  in  an  instant  have  cut.^  i%,f«  *u      i 

Y*  "e   and    „,y  dolmen...     b^' ^^  *\»  >'"^ 

dennc  fish  had   been  caii^hf   ,  j     ■  *  *   *° 

.".en,,,  he  ta^ediaelyb^'n',  "„'!'""  '°'"™  ^°'' 
f  he  had   beer.  i„   v  ^''^  experiments,  as 

three  week  Ar,hl    ,      T"  '""'"''  '"  P"'^-  ""d  for 

flange,  and  .he  .tree.  J^tctr'  He  hfd""""  f 
liyi-otheses  to  amuse  him  and  7,?  "'"^*'" 

h«  »hole  scientific  a  ™uir  men  rthtr'"'""*" 
of  these  as  he  considered  ^Z  ::XZVl  "f 
doubted,  however  ^\m>^\..  u  ^  "^^  '"^>'  ^e 

the  bon;bardS  o^ft^ ^  inrit;  ^T  ''"^ 
mental  concentration.    He  erew  th"  T  h^.  '   ^"^ 

one  hour  in  the  twenty-four  and    iv"d  ''^'^'  '^'^^1 

dition  of  nervous  str  In     V      •  '"  ^  P'"'°"«  ^o"' 

bonioardnienTrCrietrt""'  /^^^^^  *«  — ^ 
course,  found  that  it  did  ^o'"  cunv  IT  -u'  '''  ^^'^^^ 
or  with  anything  suggested  bv  I-  -'*\t-gedies,  I    -^'-«/ 

conflict  around   hinf    but  hJ  r'  P"'''"^  '"  ^^« 

about  the  pheno::;a':        C" '  He  Ifr^^"'^ 

ct::ri^;---ct:f.:::.rr^^^ 

the  n  "xt,  how  it  !r'  /"'^^^^  ""^  day  and  creative 
excite  hope!  r°'"'.''^'"  ^°  P^^^^^-^  '"^«^^^'^d  to 
a  pecult  so  t  off'  f'^^^'^^^--«.  thus  producing 

the  .ar;  but  wL  L  fi'a         "''"'  °'  ''^  '"^^^^^  "' 
attract^.,   fn  .V  "^^  '"""^  ''^'^'^''"g  fishing  he  is 

^rs,   but  with   the  optical  phenomena  on  the 
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water.  He  was  never  very  much  moved  by  external 
events,  nor  did  he  take  that  intense  interest  in  the  politics 
of  the  day  which  we  often  find  in  people  less  studious 
of  literature  and  science.  Raimond  Lullo,  the  Oriental 
missionary,  continued  to  write  many  volumes  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  continual  difficulties  and  dangers, 
preserving  as  much  mental  energy  and  clearness  as  il 
he  had  been  safe  and  tranquil  in  a  library.  Giordano 
Bruno  worked  constantly  also  in  the  midst  of  political 
troubles  and  religious  persecutions,  and  his  biographer 
tells  us  that  "  il  desiderio  vivissimo  della  scienza  aveva 
ben  piu  efficacia  suU'  animo  del  Bruno,  che  non  gli 
avvenimenti  esterni." 

These  examples  which  have  just  occurred  to  me,  and 
many  others  that  it  would  be  easy  to  collect,  may  be 
taken  to  prove  at  least  so  much  as  this,  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  absorbed  in  private  studies  when  surrounded  by 
the  most  disturbing  influences ;  but  even  in  these  cases 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  the  surroundings 
had  no  effect  whatever.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire  was  intensely  excited  by  the  siege 
of  Alexandria,  though  he  may  not  have  attributed  his 
excitement  to  that  cause.  His  mind  was  occupied  with 
the  electrical  fishes,  but  his  nervous  system  was  wrought 
upon  by  the  siege,  and  kept  in  that  state  of  tension  which 
at  the  same  time  enabled  him  to  get  through  a  gigantic 
piece  of  intellectual  labour  and  made  him  incapable  of 
rest.  Had  this  condition  been  prolonged  it  must  have 
terminated  either  in  exhaustion  or  in  madness.  Men 
have  often  engaged  in  literature  or  science  to  escape 
the  pressure  of  anxiety,  which  strenuous  mental  labour 
permits  us,  at  least  temporarily,  to  forget;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  us  have  invariably  an  iii' 
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fluence  of  some  kind  upon  our  thinking,   though  the 
connection  may  not  be  obvious.    Even  in  the  case  of 
Goethe,  who  could  study  optics  on  a  battle-field,  his 
English  biograr  -er  recognizes  the  effect  of  the  Fi  .nk 
fort  life  which  surrounded    the    great    author   in    his 
childhood.      "The   old   Frankfort   city,  with    its   busy 
crowds,  its  fairs,   its   mixed   population,   and   its  many 
sources   of  excitement,   offered   great  temptations  and 
great  pasture  to  so  desultory  a  genius.     This  is  pevhaps 
a  case  wherein  circumstances  may  be  seen  influencing 
the  direction   of  character.  ...  A  large   continuity  of 
thought  and   effort  was    perhaps   radically  uncongenial 
to  such  a  temperament;  yet  one  cannot  help  speculating 
whether  under  other  circumstances  he  might  not  have 
achieved  it.     Had  he  been  reared  in  a  quiet  little  old 
German  town,  where  he  would  have  daily  seen  the  same 
faces  m  the  silent  streets,  and  come  in  contact  with  the 
same  characters,  his  culture  might  have  been  less  various 
but  It  might  perhaps  have  been  deeper.     Had  he  been 
reared  in  the  country,  with  only  the  changing  seasons 
and  the  sweet  serenities  of  nature  to  occupy  his  atten- 
tion  when  released  from  study,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  a  different  poet.     The  long  summer  afternoons 
spent  m  lonely  rambles,  the  deepening  twilights  filled 
with  shadowy  visions,  the  slow  uniformity  of  his  external 
life  necessanly  throwing  him  more  and  more  upon  the 
subtler  diversities  of  inward  experience,  would  inevitably 
have  influenced  his  genius  in  quite  different  directions 
would  have  animated  his  works  with  a  very  differ-nt 
spirit"  ^  »iner.ni 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  life  in  a  great  capital  is 
essential  to  the  development  of  genius,  but  Frankfort 
was  the  largest  town  Goethe  ever  lived  in,  and  he  never 
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PART  XII,  visited  either  Paris  or  London.     Much  of  the  sanity  of 
his  genius  may  have  been  due  to  his  residence  in  so 
tranquil  a  place  as  Weimar,  where  he  could  shut  himself 
up  m  his  "  garden-house  "  and  lock  all  the  gates  of  the 
bndge  over  the  Ilm.     "The  solitude,"  says  Mr.  Lewes 
"is   absolute,  broken  only  by  the   occasional  sound  of 
the  church  clock,  the  music  from  the  barracks,  and  the 
screaming  of  the  peacocks  spreading  their  suj-erb  beauty 
m  the  park."     Few  men  of  genius  have  been  happier  in 
their  surroundings   than  Goethe.     He  had  tranquillity, 
and  yet  was  not  deprived  of  intellectual  intercourse;  the 
scenery  within   excursion-distance   from   his   home  was 
interesting  and  even   inspiring,  yet  not  so  splendid  as 
to  be  overwhelming.     We  know  from  his  conversations 
that   he  was   quite  aware   of  the  value  of  those  little 
centres  of  culture  to  Germany,  and  yet  in  one  place  he 
speaks  of  Bdranger  in  the  tone  which  seems  to  imply 
an  appreciation  of  the  larger  life  of  Paris.     "  Fancy,"  he 
says,    "  this   same  Beranger  away  from   Paris,  and  the 
influence  and  opportunities  of  a  world-city,  bom  as  the 
son  of  a  poor  tailor,  at  Jena  or  Weimar;  let  him  run 
his  wretched  career  in  either  of  the  two  small  cities,  and 
see  what  fruit  would  have  grown  on  such  a  soil  and  in 
such  an  atmosphere." 

We  cannot  too  frequently  be  reminded  that  we  are 
nothing  of  ourselves,  and  by  ourselves,  and  are  only 
something  by  the  place  we  hold  in  the  intellectual  chain 
of  humanity  by  which  electricity  is  conveyed  to  us  and 
through  us— to  be  increased  in  the  transmission  :f  wt 
have  great  natural  power  and  are  favourably  situated,  but 
not  otherwise.  A  child  is  bom  to  the  Veceili  family  at 
Cadore,  and  when  it  is  nine  years  old  is  taken  to  Venice 
and    placed    under   the   tuition   of  Sebastian   Zuccato 
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Afterwards  he  goes  to  Beliw7^^^^7~rT  V " 

dcquamted  wM,  another  student    IT'  ""''''"«  e«s   MRrxit 
whose  name  is  DarbareUi.    Thev  live  L^'T  ""^  ^""'°''  '    """ 
together  in  Venice-  ih-n  ^     ''"''"  ""''  "'k 

posterity  as  Gi"„n'eUfte/Z!  *™'"  <'"°""  'o 
»-ll  and  squares  of  Itvlrsuch  1°"  ""u'"  ^''^"^  "' 
never  before  seen  di«  ^1,  ?  "'  ""=  ""''M  had 
Vecellio,  whom  ";  c  tL:\""^  r"""""  ""^  '-ves 
till  the  p  ague  stlvs  M  T  T-  t""*  °"  "'"'= '"  ^"i'^^ 
genius  can«  i    rt  ^w:"^  "  ""^  hundredth  year.    The 

^sdeve,op.e„tdetrtor,h^;::/:f.;;f:-f 

of  Beliini.  .0  beU",  e"  «  Ze  "''■'■ir'^"^^ 
Giorgione  for  one's  c„,„r  "le  all  «  ^''"'  ""'•  '°  """^ 
an  artistic  career  •,,  '  "'  ^  '"""'^  for 

Macedon  wereTr  rcIrL^Z'^r  "^  ^'"^"■'"  "' 
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crity  not  so  good-Value  of  bea„^fr"' ''°°'^~'^"'S" '"'^•<>- ^ 
Montaigne-Views  fro.n  thelucwfll::;''  "'^""^  ""^"-l 

Nothing  in  the  life  of  an  artist  ,\  n, 

a=  building  and  -mishing      ',he "  u'dioTth   k"^ 

^/oSrtbrb -"-"-" 

heau.>.  .d  conven^tthlttai^ ldTrn„^J 
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handsome  studio  to  be  an  addition  to  the  happiness  of 
their  lives,  and  they  usually  dream  of  it,  and  plan  it, 
several  years  before  the  dream  is  realized. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  talking  on  this  very  sub- 
ject with  an  intellectual  friend  who  is  not  an  artist,  and 
who  maintained  that  the  love  of  fine  studios  is  in  great 
part  a  mere  illusion.    He  admitted  the  necessity  for  size, 
and  for  a  proper  kind  of  light,  but  laughed  at  carved'oak, 
and  tapestry,  and  armour,  and  the  knicknacks  that  artists 
encumber  themselves  with.     He  would   have  it  that  a 
mind  thoroughly  occupied  with  its  own  business  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  tho  objects  that  surrounded  it,  and 
he  cited  two  examples — Saint  Bernard,  who  travelled  all 
day  by  the  shore  of  Lake  Leman  without  seeing  it,  and 
the  p^re  Ravignan,  who  worked  in  a  bare  little  room  with 
:i  ..uinmon  table  of  blackened  pine  and  a  cheap  rush- 
botlomed   chair.      On   this   I   translated   to  him,  from 
C«r.ethe's  life  by  Lewes,  a  passage  which  was   new  to 
him  and  delighted  him  as  a  confirmation  of  his  theory. 
The  biographer  desciibes  the  poet's  study  as  "alow- 
roofed   narrow  room,    somewhat  dark,  for  it  is  lighted 
only  through  tv/o  tiny  windows,  and  furnished  with  a 
simplicity  quite   touching    to    behold.      In   the   centre 
stands  a  plain  oval  table  of  unpolished  oak.     No  arm- 
chair is  to  be  seen,  no  sofa,  nothing  which  speaks  of 
ease.     A  plain  hard  chair  has  beside  it  the  basket  in 
which  he  used  to  place  his  handkerchief.     Against  the 
wall,  on  the  right,  is  a  long  pear-tree  table,  with  book- 
shelves, on  which  stand  lexicons  and  manuals.  ...  On 
the  side-wall  again,  a  bookcase  with  some  works  of  poets 
On  the  wall  to  the  left  is  a  long  desk  of  soft  wood,  al 
which  he  was  wont  to  write.     A  sheet  of  paper  with 
notes  of  contemporar}  history  is  fastened  near  the  door. 
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iHe  same  doorleads  into  a  bed-room,  if  bed-room  it  can  I  .^^ 
be  called,  which  no  maid-of-all-work  in  England  would      -"-« 
accept  without  a  murmur :  it  is  a  closet  with  a  window.         '" 
A  smiple  bed,  an  arm-chair  by  its  side,  and  a  tin^ 
mg-tablo  with  a  small  white  basin  on  it,  and  a  spo.       is 
all  the  furniture.     To  enter  this  room  with  any  feeling 
for  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  him  who  slept  here! 
and  who  liere  slept  his  last  sleep,  brings  cears  into  our 
eyes,  and  makes  the  breathing  deep." 

VVhen  I  had  finished  reading  this  passage,  my  friend 
exclamied    tnumphantly,    "There!   don't   you  see   that 
It  was  just  because  Goethe  had  imaginative  power  of  a 
strong  and  active  kind  tliat  he  cared  nothing  about  what 
surrounded  hmi  when  he  worked  ?     He  had  statues  and 
pictures  to   occuj^y  his   niind  when   it  was  disengaged 
but  when   he  wrote   he    preferred    that    bare    little  cell 
where  nothing  was  to  be  s.-u  that  could  distract  his 
attention  for  an  n.stant.     Depend  upon  it.  Goethe  acted 
•n  this  matter  either  Irom  a  deliberate  and   most  wise 
calculation,  or  else  from  the  sure  instinct  of  -enius  " 
_    Whilst  we  were  on  this  subject  I  lliought'over  other 
instances    and    remembered    my   surprise    on    visiting 
Gustave  Dore  in  his  painting-room  in  Paris.     Dore  hat 
a  Gothic  exuberance  of  imagination,  so  I  expected  a 
paintmg-room  something  like  Victor  Hugo's  house,  rather 
barbarous  but  very  rich  and  interesting,  with  plenty  of 
carved  cabinets,  an  i  tapestry,  and  bib/os,  as   they  call 
picturesque  curiosities  in  Paris.     To  my  surprise,  there 
was  nothing  (except  canvasses  and  easels)  but  a  small 
deal  table,  on  which  tubes  of  oil-colour  were  thrown  in 
disorder,  and  two  cheap  chairs.     Here,  evidently    the 
pleasure  of  painting  was  sufficient  to  occupy  the  artist- 
and  m  the  room  where  he  made  his  illustrations  the 
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characteristics  were  simplicity  and  good  practical  arrange- 
ments for  order,  but  tliere  was  nothing  to  amuse  the 
imagination.     Mr.  Leslie  used  «o  paint  in  a  room  which 
was  just  like  any  other  in  the  house,  and  had  none  of  the 
peculiarities   of  a  studio.     Turner  did  not  care  in  the 
least  what  sort  of  a  room  he  painted  in,  provided  it  had 
a  door,  and  a  bolt  on  the  inside.     Scott  could  write  any 
where,  even  in  the  family  sitting-room,  with  talk  going 
forward  as  usual ;  and  after  he  had  finished  Abbotsford, 
he  did  not  write  in  any  of  its  rich  and  noble  rooms,  but 
in  a  simple  closet  with  book-shelves  round  it.     Dickens 
wrote  in  a  comfortable  room,  well-lighted  and  cheerful,  and 
he  liked  to  have  funay  little  bronzes  on  his  writing-table. 
The   best  way  appears  to  be  to  surround  o-rselves 
whenever  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  with  whatever 
we  know  by  experience  to  be  favourable  to  our  work.     I 
think  the  barest  cell  monk  ever  prayed  in  would  be  a 
good  place   for   imaginative   composition,   and   so   too 
would  be  the  most  magnificent  rooms  in  Chatsworth  or 
Blenheim.     A  middling  sort  of  place  with  a  Philistine 
character,  vulgar  upholstery,  and  vulgar  pictures  or  en- 
gravings,  is  really  dangerous,  because  these  things  often 
attract  attention  in  the  intervals  of  labour  and  occupy  it 
in  a  )nean  way.     An  artist  is  always  the  better  for  having 
something  that   may  profitably  amuse  and  occupy  his 
eye  when  he  quits  his  picture,  and  I  think  it  is  a  right 
instinct  which  leads  artists  to  surround  themjelves  with 
many  picturesque  and  beautiful  things,  not  tt.X)  orderly 
in  their  arrangement,  so  that  there  may  be  pleasant  sur- 
prises for  the  eye,  as  there  are  in  nature. 

For  literary  men  there  is  nothing  so  valuable  as  a 

window  with  a  cheerful  and  beautiful  prospect.     It  is 

I  good  for  us  to  have  this  refreshment  for  the  eye  when  we 
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-anting  i„  .„„g„,,3  a„d'coX°b„TT"  :""■"' K'-w, 
scarcely  applies  tn  >!,„       ^""i  "«.  out  this  object  on  '    ' 

What  we  1  .  i      *  sr"""    "^  "'  "'""y  "-• 

"■le,  much  better  from  wiZ        *         ™'  "'  ^  general 
ones.,  have  j„s.:rde:S:r;''-.;;-"">i.ed 
nie  to  imitate  that  dear  ,m     >^^    '"""""  >'°"  P^™" 
and  describe  to  you  the  v^J     r     °'°P'''"  '"  ^'^  ^S°"^"^ 
which  cheers  and  amu'e;  1     "  '"  ^"""^  '  ^'^^  -- 
describing  this    let  me  hV"''""'"^^     ^"^  before 
recollection  is  ve^^r,,';""^^  f-'^er  of  which    the 
painted  picture    VZ^        T  "'  "'"^^  ^'  ^  ^^'^^hly- 
from  my'desk  and  LTnf  bi?  ^V  '''  °"'>^  ^°  '^^  "P 
loveliness,  and  a  mountain  '"  "'  inexhaustibli 

daily  and  hourly^d^i        rj,,^^  -^•-^^-     ^^  was  a 
the  enchanted  isles  on    he  7       '^^.^''''''  P'ay  about 
-ing  some  clear  reiectin  ort";'  ^'"^^  ^"^^^=^'  ^"- 
cutting  sharply  across  n^thac:    "of '"r"  l^"^''^'  °^ 
-as  a  frequent  pleasure  to  see     e  ebuH  "'  'k""     '' 
crest  of  Cruachan  an,l   p  '  ,V"^  ^Joud,  play  about  the 

mists  that  crept  unwl    r         ""'^'^  ^°'^^"  ^^^ad,  grey 

suddenly^u'^  "Xm  at"   'T''''' ''' '''  ^-h^- 
the  snows  they  s  2/"l  T^f   ^'^^^   brighter  than 

or  heather  on^hetwer  fafd  t  fhT ^^  ?'  '-^"- 
became  like  the  aniline  L     7^         '  southward  that 
'^hen  the  sky  ^s   "I  •"'''''' ^^'^^ 
orange-streak'  Ah  thZ  "  ^^-"'"g-all  save  one 

forgotten.  sple„dtu;s  of  r  T'  T''''''  "^^"  '^  ^ 
deepening  g^Tom    l!   t    '"'  ^^°^>''  ^"^  ^^dne 

«ght  ai./sretird::nk?hei7::ar  "^^'^^  ^" 
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And  yet,  wonderful  as  it  was,  that  noble  and  pas- 
sionately  beloved  Highland  scenery  was  wanting  in  one 
great  element  that  a  writer  imperatively  needs.  In  all 
that  natural  magnificence  humanity  held  no  place 
Hidden  behind  a  fir-clad  promontory  to  the  north,  there 
still  remained,  it  is  true,  the  grey  ruin  of  old  Kilchum,  and 
far  to  the  south-west,  in  another  reach  of  the  lake,  the 
is^and-fortress  of  Ardhonnel.  But  there  was  not  a  visible 
city  with  spires  and  towers,  there  were  only  the  fir-treea 
on  the  httle  islands  and  a  few  gravestones  on  the  largest 
Beyond,  were  the  depopulated  deserts  of  Breadalbane 

Here,  where  I  write  to  you  now,  it  seems  as  if  man- 
kind were  nearer,  and  the  legends  of  the  ages  written 
out  for  me  on  the  surface  of  the  world.     Under  the 
shadow  of  Jove's  hill  rises  before  me  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  European  cities,  soror  et  amula  Roma.     She 
bears  on  her  walls  and  edifices  the  record         ixty  gene- 
rations.    Temple,  and  arch,  and  pyramir^         ^hese  bear 
witness  still,  r.nd  so  do  her  ancient  bulwarks,  and  manv 
a  stately  tower.     High  above  all,  the  ca'.hedral  spire  is 
drawn  dark  in  the  morning  mist,  and  often  in  the  cleai 
summer  evenings  it  comes  brightly  in  slanting  sunshire 
agamst  the  steep  woods    behind.    Then  the  old  city 
arrays  herself  in  the  warmest  and  mellowest  tones,  and 
glows  as  the  shadows  fall.    She  reigns  over  the  whole 
width  of  her  valley  to  the  folds  of  the  far  blue  hills 
Even  so  ought  our  life  to  be  surrounded  by  the  lo^eli- 
ness  of  nature— surrounded,  but  not  subdued. 
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.tf'^'^,  ^^^°^.   how   they  iniui. 
themselves,  2r;  their peculL-^C 

Diseases  often  permit  mental  activity, 

Disingenuousness,  »i8. 

""nTw^^X  "•   '-"  of  t  •- 

Drudgery.  46. 

Dryden,  iiis  fluctuation  of  spiriu  2*1. 

DOrwr,  Albert,  U,  " MelwaJi,- 34* 


Esgerness.  bad  effecU  o£  m*. 
*;«r.  innocence  of.  rsj. 
Karly  and  late  work,  jg* 
Eoeentnaty  of  Mudy.^sL 


inw  ihey     prntcri   tradjtiOM, 

|..Jl,r,     jy^, 

.:aniiot  !,«  igrored,  Jio. 
eiiard'an.i    nf.    jof, .  ,1,-  ,.«, 

:uiui]u]is,  ^,8 
rill  trailiiion,  103. 

bad,  to  be  resisted,  108 

''  paralysis   41 ;  «  ^el 

344.  nis  rcmarkabU  doww 

direction,  39,  ;  and  theVw- 

'  Egypt.  403.  '^ 


"■•  W.  K.  A.,  hU  ewe  of  hit 

ibout  time,  146. 

•.    ineviubls    defect  of  ». 

Jowerof  exclusiou,  A;  ,ho 

»95. 

idea,  hopes  for,  aoS. 
?  marriage,  danger  of,  140 
■s  works,    278;     effea    ,rf 
«.   43>  ;    his  Deed  of  tha 
treets,  433.  "*" 

i,  time  Wasted  over,  148. 
•nt  of,  iu  democratic  corn- 
ago. 
>,  too. 
>s  a  f.eld  for  the  intellect, 

work  done  for.    54;    the 

with  ladies,  270. 

irsoas,    how    they   injura 

>.  »i ;  their  peculiar  expo. 

sn  permit  mental  activity 
sness,  «i8, 

Iness.  6a;  wast  of  It  b 

1,  05* 

'e,  his  ttudio,  44^ 

luctuation  of  (piriti,  341. 
tandre,   his  Capwd^^ 

t,hif  "MeleaMlia,"34a. 


90 ). 
Economy  of  time,  ,,,. 

E<iucat.o„.  modem, /oo:f„hionable. 

Effort,  inten>^  b*  .u         •     . 
day,  387       '*•  ""  P"ncipalin  the 

'^^:^"'^.tt:«t,1r'  -"■ 

England,  public  opinion  in,  4,. 
Englishman,  an,  i„  Paris,  «t 
Engravers,  their  labour,  5,  ^" 
««.««.  of  the  intellectuil'V., 
Enthusiasm  for  knowledg'e^V.g 
Equahty    theory  of,  «„.^'"«'*- 
E;d-.  M.,hi,,et,e^i„,h,^^^^^^ 

Etching,  technical  difficulty  of  c«_ 
EUqiieti.    unfavourable  tn, hi"  ^^ 

of  women,  26,  °  '"'  '"''"« 

Etonian  in  a  cotton  &ctorv  .,« 
Excitement,  present    K, y '  i    ' 

on  work   ejP'""'-  ''ad  effects  of  it 

28.  •   ''  •  concentration  of| 

Experience  of  the  modems.  ,09. 


^professional,  4,0  ^'  '"•  "o' 

Fashion,  <|efini,]o„„f 

^-h.onableandi„teliel?ual,ives.3o5. 
Fearlessness,  intellectual   „8 
feudalism,  remains  of,  4i;*' 

f-nds  intellectual,  thitr-succession. 
Fnendships.  intellectual.  300,  303. 


Gifted  people,  their  power  in  K,d«y. 
Gladstone.  Mr.,  address  delivered  by. 

''i^;':%''\is''deHi"h."''"'^"''''™'- 
hifstudies'.^e'.^^',!"  """:'?«. >- . 
dies  icfi  •  Vx..  '  ^'".ety  of  his  stu- 
ten    ,8,  .'  /°"""'».««  '»  money  mat- 

of  Verdun^,;       i"'  '"'mbardmeni 

"Pon"h^irih*ifd\=o:?r  4':  °^  K/":! 

mtd"4"2^'}l:>^  of  ^^Vim^rhi 

Go.d::^itr6itra'-",t^^^^„ 

Gotluc  builder,.  i,„,.,tic. ,„,,„,, 

!°Certn::2*'''''''™'-''-«''3« 

Greek,   abandonment  of    ...« . 

„  weapon  of  caste,  284    •    *'*•■•• 

Wmnastics.  29. 

Happiness,  domestic.  ijV 
Harness,  37,.  '  '^'^ 

Health,  effect  of  menul  labour  upon. 


Galileo,  his  recollection  of  Pad,,,   . 
Genius   men  of,  their  habitf  ,6.  '  *"' 
•'cnteel  notions,  282  '  ^  '• 

»«nt  eman,  fashionable  ideal  nf. 
Gentlemen,  want  of  on  thlr^J'  ^'^ 
292.  •  ""  '"e  v-ontinent, 

Gennans,  in  Fran>-«  .. 
-.  'h^irinfeK'J'fl-S^-^-. 


Heine,  his  longing  fo,.y,,,„,^^„^^ 

Help,    mutual,   of  differ.... 

„'4o;  intellectual.  352      "'  """"'"• 

Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  oi^ood  workmen. 

Ki;^;':8r''^«-<";3as. 

H-tory   not   written  disinterestedly. 
Holden,  Francis,  98. 
Honesty  67  ;  value  of,  20a 

oTh^fg^e^tTt  #'"-''-- 


the  mind.  71.     ^'  *™***  •'•  "POP 


41i 


INDEX. 


Inpatience,  cause*  of,  337. 
iBcompatibility  between  pursuiu.  41a. 
Individuals  in  society.  319.        ^  *  * 
Indocility  of  great  workers,  ,4. 
indolence  of  men  of  genius  o 
Indastry,  chiefs  of,  4.7;   li^jer,  of. 

Influence  desired  by  the  inlellectual, 
340. 

Ii>Kre!,,  his  advice  to  his  pupils,  ,,9. 

'"(.'res,  Madame,  a  m.idel  wife,  V^ 

Inilialive,  absence  of  intellectuij.  in 
»»3men,  244. 

Inspiration,  waitinc  for,  36J. 
Inlellectual    methods    independent  of 

tradition,  225.  *^ 

Interruption,  evils  of,  157. 
Intimacy,  dangers  of  too  perfect.  918. 
intcmcation,  mental,  44,  ■* 

Island,  dream  of  a  Latin,  93. 
l«olation  of  high  culture,  xii. 
lUlian,   an,   who  spoke  Vrencli  per- 

■•ctly,  117.  '^ 


Jacquemont,  Victor,  quoted,  1.4. 
Jealousy  between  intellectual  and  in- 

flustrial  classes,  420. 
Jesuit,  sermon  by  a,  397. 
J-huson,  Dr.,  his  love  of  town-life.  4« 
Joubert,  easily  fatigued,  9;  hU  small 

production,  355.  "" 

Jounialism,  anonymous,  298 ;  in  Ene- 

Jand,  414 ;  practice  of,  415. 


K*rit,  his  habits    10 ;  his  attention  to 

the  physical  life,  la. 
Keats,  his  genius  and  culture,  363. 
Kepler,  his  struggles,  i8a. 
Knowledge,  selection  of,  76 ;  indirectly 

useful  to  authors,  97 ;  pride  of.  408 


Ladies,  discuuions  with,  27a 
pity,  self-assertion  of,  203. 

fi'l^l/^"'  '°";  '•"co^eO'  of,  121 ;  de- 
hied  by  popular  taste,  293. 

languages,  modem,  no,  112;  illu- 
si'.ns  about  modem.  113  ;  five  pro. 
positions  about,  1,3,  „,, ;  foreign, 
d  in,.i,lty  oflcarninsr,  "<;  ;  too  many 
atti  nipted,  124  ;  limits  in,  1.9,  i.J 

I  ate  risers,  1,87.  •""    ' 

Utin  and  Greek,  the  reading  of,  na 
Latin,  a  scholar  in,  79  ;  doubts  whether 
any   modern  ever  mastered  it,  87  ■ 
pronuncution  of,  qi  ;  made  a  spoken 
tanjfuage,  92  ;  the  study  of.  looT 


La»^  the  Inward,  (So;   profesuon  o( 
Lawyer,  a  Scotch,  235. 

Learned,  the,  131. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  131. 
Leslie,  his  painting-room.  446. 
Uwis,  John,  his  studies,  49; 
Limits,  utility  of,  138. 
Literary  engagements,  164. 
Literature,  professional,-4j, 
Livingstone,  his  sacrifice^  4,0. 
Locality,  power  of,  432.  * 

Locke  on  liberty  of  mental  action   » 
Undon.^the  true  home  of  the  inTelfi. 

^!}f«;^,'y'"*»'«  of,  to  the  intellectual 

Lullo)  the  Oriental  missionary,  440. 

M. 

Magnificence,  efl^ect  of  natural,  upon 
the  mind,  431.  "i~m 

Manners,  deinocratir,  291. 

^?!''  ''b*  I'"'?  ■'  ''"°"'n  »•«"«  it, 
"7 ;  two  kinds  of,  suitable  to  the  in- 
teliec  ual.  228  ;  the-  intellectual,  2,2 
a4o  :  intellectual  ideal  of.  238      ^  ' 

B^^'orii  ""'"*''''*''  "'•    "*=''•  '**"• 
Mature  life,  its  duties,  107. 
Medicine,  profession  of.  401 
Meissonier,  his  studies,  49, 
Memories,   selecting.  125;    bad,  ,26: 

defective,  cures  for,  127. 

Mental  labour,  effects  of  excess  in   .  • 

indirect  effects  of,  ib. 
Meryon,  the  etcher,  50. 
Michelet,  his  manner  of  composttiaa, 

"Midshipman  Easy,"  144. 
Military  profession,  the,  40a. 
Milton,  his  retirement,  331. 
Mind,  tuning  of  the,  392. 
Minds,  three  classes  off  357. 
Miscalculation  about  time,  tcji 
Mitford.   Miss,  on   the  selfishness   o< 

authors,  381. 
Mnemotechnic  art,  objections  to,  lal. 
Modern   rnind,    its    unwillingness    to 

break  with  tridition,  206. 
Jlodern  spmi.  i.ui  hostile  to  tradition 

206.  ' 

*'.""%,'*" -•"■"'"^'O''  of  the  intellec- 
tual life,  186  :  art  of  using,  187. 

Moalaignc,  his  infaiiLy,  88  ;  comiptior 
of  his  Latin,  94 ;  his  books.  s«6 
lus  study,  447.  ^ 


If^DEX. 


:ofch,  135. 

5  ;  their  admirable  diid- 
often  narrowed  by  pro 
ewi,  400  ;   their  (cum  a< 

Vinci,  131. 

ii''"gTooin,  44& 

his  studies,  49. 

'  of,  138. 

Kcments,  164. 

ofessiona),'4i3. 

lis  sacrificek,  41a 

er  of,  43a. 

'y  of  mental  action,  <* 

■ue  home  of  Che  intelfec 

ue  of,  to  the  intellectual 
ntal  missionary,  440, 


effect  of  natural,  upon 

'cratir,  291. 

little  is  known  about  it, 
is  of,  suitable  to  the  in- 
I  ;  the  intellectual,  jjj. 
iial  ideal  of,  238. 
appy,  327;    nch,  dan- 


';  objections  to,  laS. 
Is    unwillingness    to 
tion,  ao6. 
hostile  to  tradition. 


lioralily,  (So. 

'^dwi'l- "k  'i;""'  •;'»  "Earthly  Para- 
diKe.    1^8  ;  hij  culture.  36,. 

Mon.rr  ,„neue.  partially  lost,  1.7 

Mulready,  \»  preparation,  for  work. 

Multiplicity  of  pursuits.  81. 
Mn»>c,  it^  influence,  ,3,g6;  it,  .ff„,. 
~  «.ner.l  c,.l,u,i.  /7Tth.  «udy  o'^' 


*'?r^'T„  !i'  ''■".'"'^w  .0  do  nothing, 

^'rhrs*;"'^;""'"""^' '"  ^"s'-" 

Nature,  peiiaiues  of,  .,,4. 
\aval  protes.,..n,  the,  4^. 
Necessity    of   the    inteUectual    cla«. 

'*"5"''yi  -  >"mulus  ii.  ,o,„e  careers 

sui         '".  "!•  i"   '^^   hiKhrr  puJi 
•"Its.  .77  ;  bad  effects  of  it  on  study. 

Nervous  system,  i. 
Newspaper  correspondents,  37, 
Newspapers     abstinence    from.     „,  • 

NiKfm.,«ale,  Florence.  on'intir^Vp.ion. 

Night-woric   medical  objection  to  ,qo 
NoW.„.e...  i;n«i..sb,  tlJr  .i:!^^^^^ 

^;"^'^"'  ""l   *>"=h,  it,  ignorance. 

Noniads,  English,  430. 

Novelty,  importance  of,  in  newspapers. 
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o. 

Obscure  persons,  their  influence.  34. 
^rtunities,  rga  ;  i„  society,  3,0 
J^aloty,  excitement  of,  44.         ^ 
wder  in  study,  141 

iff.1?  !/  *f° "•  "•"'  importauce  in 
wtellcctual  pursuits,  37.  »~"*""  "" 

Orieans  Duchess  of,  I7,. 


a^t«.  a,  hii  knowledge  and  skill, 
P»fate".   what  thev  ...ff.,  f„„  »;„• 


Parliament,  Houses  of,  188. 

parsimony,  its  effects,  180. 

Partisan  writing,  373, 

Partisans,    their  Intellectual  defect*, 

PMsion.  the,  of  able  men.  .80. 
Patriotism  and  self-respect,  350. 

X"r.w'a\'."tT3'°'''"'^'"^'"««''" 
Pedants.  385.        " 
Penalties  for  rebellion  against  custonv 

Petfif '  N ' ,""  '*'"""■ "«" '« '=°"'.  "o- 

Dk-ii-      Nature,  31. 

PhiMip,   John,   his  principle  of  work. 

Philosopher,  a  Greek,  anecdote  of, «.» 
Ihotographic  processes,  4.,.  '*'* 

Physical  and  intellectual  lives.  30. 
I'hysicians,  435.  '  ^^ 

Pioneers,  intellectual,  418. 
rittalls,  144. 

C'l'""^''f''«  love  of  intellectual,  4,. 
1  oem.s,  prize,  10a,  *  ** 

Po-^ts,  their  excitement,  360. 

;  ope,  infallibility  of,  aa»  *^ 

Posterity,  »o,.  ■* 

Poverty,  a  great  obstacle,  187. 
Prescott,  the  historian,  39 

oVri^rrSr"''-''''^''-''-'* 

Pnests.  their  method,  a,. 

Primer,  a  French,  its  pecuniary  value. 

Profession  of  literature,  400. 
Professors  in  the  French^univcrsilv 
their  mamaees.  233.  "'e">«y. 

Proportion  in  knowledge,  7. 
ft;otect.onin  intellectual  pursuits,  ,„, 


R**ignan,  Father,  444. 
rn.H!?'  '"""on* "bout,  147;  pujnfa, 
to  the  uneducated,  353 ;  «i  oiaoSSl 
by  most  people,  3^/" '  ■*  P"*** 
Reality  the  reward  oriabour,  318 
Sf^  '"^f"' «o  civilization,  '.^ 
Rebellion  againu  custom,  lo*. 
Kec!use»   yj-  •* 

Relmenient.  reactions  .torn,  7. 
Refusals,  mental,  their  inipiii«,  » 


«M 


INDEX. 


K"j« 


Kerlmen,  effect  of,  14. 

Refimon,  intellecCiuU,  914,  ■  16 :  (ajhion- 

able,  316, 
Relijiouj  belief,  Che  test  of  it,  ets. 
Rembrandt,  hii  advice  to  Hoontnten 

303-  .  ' 

Republics,  ari^ument  against,  roa. 
Residence,  6xity  of,  383  ;  »elet.uon  ot 

"  Rest  and  be  thankful,"  368, 
Rest  and  haste,  365. 
Results,  humble,  35*. 
R'Miinlds,  his  faith  in  labour,  49. 
Kich  man,  the,  his  temputions,  17a. 
Kich,  the,  their  social  dut-M,  171, 
Kiches,  intellectual,  341. 
Romans,  the  ancient,  their  education, 

Roscoe,  William,  consequences  of  kit 

study  of  Italian,  98. 
Rosse,  Lord,  171, 
Rossini,  his  advice  to  k  youni  am- 

poser,  149. 
Rubens,  403. 
Kuskin,  Mr.,  his  uie  of  sight,  at;  Ui 

career  aided  by  wealth,  179 :  effect 

of  locality  on,  43a. 
Rust,  83.  ■* 

S. 

Sainle-Beuve,  his  horror  of  the  J 
P*HMt,  56;  his  plan  of  life,  i8si 
a  convmcpd  atheist,  aai. 

Sand,  George,  how  she  bore  extra 
Pleasure,  6  ;  on  mental  indiscipline, 

Sausaure,   De,    his    career   aided    by 

wealth,  179.  ' 

Schiller  waiting  time  in  hack-work 

Scholar,  the,  133. 

Scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  88. 

Scholarship,  in  Latin,  88;  of  a  French- 
man in  English,  89 ;  an  illusion  of, 
91 ;  old-fiishioned.  136. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  effect  of  labour  and 
anxiety  upon  his  health,  4  :  his  field 

rrts,  7 ;   his  habits  in  eating  and 
..u   ,J"8;  'S  '  '■'*  Pedestrianism,  ao; 
half-educated,"    86;    antiquarian 
eleineni.in,97  ;  his  principle  of  work, 
33";;    on    Dryden's    inequality    of 
spirits,  343. 
Scnptures,  infallibility  of,  n\. 
Selection,  value  of,  i6a  ;    in  writing, 

Sinancour,  De,  on  poverty,  i8i. 

Senses,  perfection  of,  36 ;  their  pre- 
servation, 40 ;  the  lower,  importance 
or,  lb. 

Separation  of  the  senses,  241. 

Serouity  of  thought  interfered  with  by 
•  too  uunute  division  of  lime,  394. 


Sergeant,  a  Garibaldian,  iig. 

Secant,  a  Neapoliun,  119. 

Shelley,  his  tfelight  in  boating,  .; 
effect  of  literary  composition  on  lut 
JieaJth.  9  :  his  morality,  69 :  had  no 
proht  from  his  writings,  i8a ;  hia 
du  ike  to  society,  3j,.  "" 

Shopkeepers  in  literaiure,  270. 

Shyness,  its  l,ad  elTects,  J63. 

Sincerity  and  culture,  366. 

Skill,  407.;  contempt  for,  408. 

Small  thines,  interest  of,  361. 

Smith.  Sydney,  on  carelessneiS,  175. 


Smolcing,  iq. 

Society  will  be  oocyed,   195  ; 
fluence,  305  ;  conditions  for  succeaa 


obeyed,   19J ;    iu 


m  it,  307  ;    test  of  its  sincerity,  m  ■ 

Its  professed  respect  for  culture,  11.. 

Socrates,  lus  health,  30 ;    defence  oJ. 

Solintor,  a  London,  250, 
Solitude,  necessary,  324 ;  use*  of,  315  ; 
effects  of.  ,37 ;  that  which  u  really 
^  injurious,  333.  ' 

Sound,  importance  of,  in  literature.  00. 
Soundness  in  knowledi;e,  definition  of. 


„  »37- 

Southey,  his  cerebral  breakdown.  4. 

Sport,  25. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  how  she  obtained 

literary  material,  37. 
Sterility,  intellectual,  358. 
St.    Hilaire,    GeoflTroy,   34;   at  Alea- 

andna,  439,  440. 
Stiiiiiilaiits,  18,  21. 
Students,  cLissical,  iii. 
Studies,  bad  effects  of,  75,  76 ;  held  to 

be  useless,  95  i  pet,  ,03. 
Studio,  biMlding  of  a,  443. 
Study  for  literary  men,  411. 
Sue,  Eugi:ne,  his  habits  in  the  country. 

Suffering,  its  teachings,  31. 
Surgeons  and  physicians,  40a. 
>urgeous,  their  discipline,  59 
Sydney  .Smith,  his  vigorous  conimoB> 
.sense.  330.  ~-v»- 

T. 

Taine,  M.,  a  suggestion  of,  35a. 

Talk,  printed,  ii4. 

Taste,  fashionable,  its  mobUity,  31J 

Teaching,  gratuitous,  354. 
Technical  difficulty  of  painting,  cow 
Tennyson,  his  finish,  4,6;  quwadom 

from  his  poem  "  Maud,"  MS. 
Tests,  severe,  iia. 
Thiers,  M.,  his  elevation,  37s. 
Tilher,  Claude,  quoted,  153. 
Time  and  occasion,  J49. 

.T^nPT''  °^'  '34;  brevity  of,  14,; 
"»""  of.  «4S  ;  economy  of.  369 ;  Iom| 


ff^nsx. 


1, 250. 

■.  3»4 ;  use»  of,  3ts  ; 
hat  which  U  really 


ro/.   34:   «   AJe«. 


3*9  .  diTlJion  of,  ,Q,  .  ,_,„ 
of.  how  10  be  utili„H  ^„      ?"  *»"'«• 
of,  uie|„,  ,n"om,,1;,"'  '■■  f"«"">'<« 
»«.«,,  ij.      '°'"*  pursuit..  3,3 ;  in 

T^mesavers,  the  best   i-.. 
1  U.an  at  Ve„,ce.  ^3 '  '«• 

Tnpflfrr  quoted,  ij, 

1°*-.  effect  of  u«,,.„p„„.,,^,,, 

«vei.    Mr.  Galto.'.   ^d^ic^  about. 
Traveli,35^. 
T..rsot,  his  habit,  in  ea,i„^„,^„^,^ 

Umnien^ri,  436.  '«»'''»'"""«   of 

U. 
Ultramontane  pany  61 
U»»oundnes.i„TnUV,..„. 

Valvidre.  ,j^        ^• 

J-et,  Horace.  ni.prineip,.„f^„,^^ 

.rying  ,0  be   d«mtere«ed. 
V«k«rityiaFraoce,,9, 


W. 


Wines,  .u''"'  '^■^"''.  "'• 
,,5rtu,L?r";t  ;;-'-uticd'n   and 

reference  .0  per^ns,  a;,.''*  '     ">«" 
Woollen  manufacturers,  Ae 

^ii^^r'Cn^ir-'hii'r?'^"""- 

»9 ;  his  driad  'of  wn^t'n'""'""''."?' 
«ood  fortune  in  *"""«•  47;  hii 
i8ahi.ii™,  ^  money  matters 
"a .  lUi  Ignorance  of  modern  worki' 


IHK   END. 


